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TO 

THE  MASTERS  OF  THE  BENCH 

OF  THE  HONOURABLE  SOCIETY  OF 

LINCOLN'S  INN, 

THE  FOLLOWING  SERMONS 
ARE  INSCRIBED, 

WITH  SINCERE  REGARD  AND  RESPECT, 

BY  THEIR  OBLIGED 

AND  FAITHFUL  SERVANT, 

W.  DUNELM. 


US   Author  lias,  for  some  years   past,  in- 
tended, in  oompBance  with  the  wuhefl  *>■ 
feral  friends,  to  commit  to  tlu*  press  a  selec- 
tion   of  the  DiacOUlM   he  had   preached   at 
Lincoln's  Inn  ;  but   has,  till  lately,  been  pi. 
vented  by  an  almost  constant  pressure  of  pub- 
lic duties.     A  protracted  indisposition,  by  af- 
fording an   interval   of  comparative    leisure, 
has  enabled  him  at  length  to  carry  his  inteii 
tion  into  effect 
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John  xviii.  38. 
Pilate  mith  unto  him,  WluU  w  truth  t 


WHETHER  this  question  was  put  with 
any  serious  impression  of  its  importance,  or 
with  careless  and  even  contemptuous  indif- 
ference as  to  its  result,  docs  not  distinctly 
appear. 

That  the  Roman  governor  was  much  per- 
plexed by  the  demeanour  of  Jesus  before  his 
tribunal,  is  evident.  Rut  it  is  also  evident 
that  he  regarded  the  whole  investigation  as 
of  political  rather  than  of  religious  concern. 
When,  therefore,  our  Lord,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "Art  thou  a  king?"  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  but  declared  that  his  kingdom 
was  "not  of  this  world,"  and  added  empha- 
tically, "for  this  purpose  came  I  into  the 
*  world,  that  1  should  bear  witness  to  tin- 
"truth,"  Pilate  appears  to  have  been  struck 
with  a  conviction  of  his  innocence  o(  the 
diarges  made  against  him,  and  to  have  been 
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moved  to  some  degree  of  admiration  at  the 
extraordinary  pretensions  he  assumed.  For 
immediately  Mhe  went  out  again  unto  the 
H  Jews  and  saith  unto  them,  I  find  in  him 
"  no  fault  at  all."  And  the  sequel  of  the 
nai-rat ive  shews  his  solieitude  to  release 
him. 

Tli is,  however,  is  no  direct  proof  that  Pi- 
lato  look  any  real  concern  in  our  Lord's  spi- 
ritual eharaeter  and  office.  Satisfied,  from 
the  answers  of  Jesus,  that  his  doctrines  were 
wholly  unconnected  with  secular  views,  and 
relieved  from  all  apprehensions  that  he  was 
a  turbulent  member  of  the  community,  the 
heat  hen  governor  probably  felt  himself  exo- 
nerated from  any  further  responsibility.  His 
question.  *•  What  is  truth?"  might  import  no 
more,  than  ~  >\  L-.t  .-^  it  to  me,  whether  this 
44  doctrine  of  sours  be  the  truth,  or  not  ?  I  sit 
**  not  here  to  decide  such  matters,  but  to 
"judge  of  your  conduct  as  a  member  of  the 

*  state."  In  like  manner.  Galiio,  the  deputy 
of  Achaia.  when  Paul  was  brought  before  him, 
accused  by  the  Jews  of  worshipping  contrary 
to  their  Law,  would  take  no  cognizance  of 
the  matter,  because  he  M  cared  for  none  of 

*  those  things'"  which  were  alleged  against 
the  Apostle. 

krti  vriii.  17. 
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But  should  wc  incline  to  suppose  Pilate 
not  altogether  unwilling  to  inquire  into  "the 
*  truth,"  of  which  Jesus  spake,  yet  must  we 
regard  him  as  proposing  the  question  with 
the  views  and  sentiments  of  a  person  con- 
versant only  with  heathen  philosophy.  Re- 
specting truth,  moral,  political*  and  metaphy- 
sical, various  were  the  disputations  in  the 
schools  of  philosophers  and  various  the  te- 
nets maintained  by  their  respective  teachers. 
Among  these,  no  more  authority,  properly  so 
called,  attached  to  one,  than  to  another;  nor 
was  it  deemed  of  much  importance  what  ar- 
ticular sect  bore  sway  over  the  public  mind. 
Pilate,  therefore,  might  be  inclined  to  gratify 
a  momentary  curiosity  respecting  any  new 
system  which  this  extraordinary  Teacher  had 
to  propose;  imagining,  that,  like  many  other 
systems,  it  would  prove  to  be  matter  of  merely 
speculative  inquiry,  such  as  might  with  im- 
punity be  rejected  or  received. 

But  whatever  we  may  conceive  to  have 
been  Pilate's  views  and  motives,  (an  inquiry 
comparatively  of  little  moment,)  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  the  question 
itself,  when  considered,  as  we  are  bound  to 
consider  it,  with  reference  to  revealed  reli- 
gion. The  dissimilarityi  in  this  respect,  be- 
tween the  impression   it  must  make  on  the 
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mind  of  a  heathen,  and  on  that  of  a  Christian, 
is  manifest.  Where  no  divine  revelation  was 
concerned,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heathen,  the 
question,  "  What  is  truth  ?"  could  create  but 
little  solicitude.  It  was  limited  to  human 
opinion,  and  not  referable  to  any  authority 
binding  upon  the  inquirer.  Whatever  infli 
ence  the  result  might  have  upon  the  undt 
standing,  it  would  have  little  power  to  con- 
trol the  will.  The  will  is,  for  the  most  part, 
but  feebly  actuated  by  the  simple  perception 
of  truth ;  its  chief  impulse  arises  from  the 
apprehended  consequences  which  flow  from 
the  truth.  Respecting  these  consequences, 
the  heathen  inquirer  was  involved  in  dark- 
ness and  uncertainty.  His  moral  and  reli- 
gious speculations  were  scarcely  more  in- 
teresting than  disquisitions  on  physical  sul)- 
jects.  His  intellectual  faculties  might  be 
awakened  and  gratified  by  the  research ;  but 
his  heart  and  affections  would  remain  un- 
touched. He  might  become  a  more  enlight- 
ened sophist,  or  a  more  expert  disputer;  but 
would  make  slow  and  doubtful  advances  to 
perfection  as  a  moral  agent.  It  is  not  until 
the  question  bears  reference  to  something 
more  than  hiamui  speculation,  that  it  creates 
a  deep  and  permanent  interest.  With  records 
before  him,  professing  to  be  of  divine,  com- 
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munication,  the  inquirer  who  asks,  u  What  is 
-  truth?"  asks,  in  effect,  What  doth  Con  re- 
quire  me  to  believe  and  to  do?  I'or  the  an- 
swer to  litis  question,  he  has  recourse,  not  to 
fallacious  or  fallible  anu  les,  hut.  to  those  that. 
can  neither  deceive  nor  err.  He  places  him- 
self under  the  guidance  of  an  authority  pa- 
ramount even  to  his  own  judgment ; — an  au- 
thority which  calls  upon  him  to  submit  his 
finite  and  often  erroneous  conceptions  to 
those  of  Wisdom  infinite  and  infallible; 
whieh  claims  the  entire  control  over  his  most 
unruly  attentions:  and  olxtlience  to  whieh  is 
no  less  his  interest  than  his  duty,  no  less  his 
profitable  than  his  reasonable  sen 

This  view  of  the  subject  imolves.  however, 
consequences  of  greater  moment  than  may  at 
first  \ye  apprehended,  uith  reference  to  those 

rules  BDd  principles  by  whieh  we  arc  eireum- 
seril>ed,  not  only  in  our  inquiries  alter  reli- 
gious truth,  hut  also  in  our  eonduet  towards 
those  who  either  set  it  at  nought,  or  substan- 
tially differ  in  their  views  of  it  from  our- 
is.  To  ascertain  the  proper  !>oundaries 
of  our  liberty  in  this  respect,  is  a  matter  of 
no  light  concern;  if  we  would  escape  the 
e\ils  of  a  dangerous  latitudinarianism  on  tin- 
one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  of  an  uncharitable 
and  presumptuous  spirit. 
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There  are  those  who  seem  to  imagine  that 
they  are  free  to  speculate  as  unreservedly 
u)xm  religious  opinions,  even  though  declared 
in  holy  writ,  as  on  any  other  subjects  of  in- 
vestigation ;  and  that  they  may  regard  with 
equal  tokens  of  satisfaction  persons  of  every 
religious  persuasion,  whether  embracing  tenets 
entirely  accordant  with  their  own,  or  tenets 
which  they  themselves  could  not  embrace 
without  self-conviction  and  self-reproach. 

A  latitude  like  this  might  well  consist  with 
the  notions  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  bound 
by  no  other  obligation  than  the  deference 
due  to  the  superior  talents  of  others,  or  the 
confidence  he  might  repose  in  his  own  ima- 
ginary superiority ;  and  who,  whatever  were 
the  opinions  to  be  adopted,  knew  that  he  was 
following  a  fallible  guide.  But  the  believer  in 
revealed  religion  cannot  take  to  himself  this 
liberty,  without  an  implied  denial  of  the  per- 
fection of  that  word  which  he  professes  to 
acknowledge  as  divine.  If  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  religious  truth  affecting  our  eternal 
interests,  and  authenticated  as  proceeding 
from  Infinite  Wisdom  itself,  this  can  M 
be  a  fit  object  for  human  caprice  to  sport 
with,  or  respecting  which  errors  of  careless- 
ness or  of  indifference  can  be  regarded  as 
free  from  blame. 
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It  has  been  a  favourite  sentiment,  however, 
with  infidel  writers,  and  even  with  some  who 
would  not  willingly  be  included  in  that  class, 
that  we  may  conceive  the  u  Father  of  all"  to 
be  pleased  with  diversities  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship, just  as  an  earthly  parent  may  accept 
with  complacency  different  tokens  of  affection 
from  his  offspring,  and  reward  them  with 
equal  favour.  But  religion,  revealed  religion, 
knows  no  such  puerile  fancies;  nor  will  the 
parallel  itself  hold  good,  if  the  fact  bi  ad- 
mitted that  a  divine  revelation  lias  beat 
made  of  the  kind  of  faith  and  worship  re- 
quired of  us.  For,  in  that  case,  ( which  is  the 
case  as  it  actually  stands)  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther hath  not  left  it  to  our  option  what  kind 
of  offering  we  are  to  bring,  but  hath  prescribed 
what  that  offering  shall  be;  and  if,  notwith- 
standing this,  we  presume  to  choose  for  our- 
selves, instead  of  complying  with  His  injunc- 
tions, shall  we  not  rather  be  regarded  as  ehil 
dren  of  disobedience,  than  as  children  of  His 
love  and  favour?  In  short,  the  sacred  ora- 
olefl  I  wing  put  into  our  hands  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  known  God's  will,  it  is  at 
our  peril  that  we  presume  to  swerve  from  that 
wilL  Truth  is  in  its  very  nature,  exclusive  of 
error.  It  admits  not  of  contrarieties.  Whether, 
it  affirms  or  denies,  whether  it  prohibits  or 
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commands,  it  speaks  decisively,  and  makes  no 
compromise. 

But  almost  self-evident  as  this  principle 
appears  to  be,  it  is  not  without  its  difficulties, 
when  we  come  to  apply  it  to  particular  cases. 
Is  religious  truth  (it  may  be  said)  so  clearly 
revealed,  even  in  the  sacred  oracles,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  difference  of  opinion,  without  in- 
curring the  charge  of  contumacious  opposi- 
tion to  the  Divine  will ?  Are  we  warranted 
in  peremptorily  dogmatizing  on  the  various 
subjects  it  involves?  Does  error  necessarily 
imply  heretical  pravity  ?  Or  may  we  (like 
that  Church  against  whose  presumptuous 
claim  to  infallibility  we  have  long  since  pro- 
tested) deny  the  hope  of  salvation  to  all  who 
are  not  within  the  pale  of  our  own  commu- 
nion ? 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  when  we  speak  of  truth  as  ex- 
cluding error,  we  speak  of  it  as  it  exists  in 
the  written  word  itself,  not  as  delivered  in 
the  words  of  man's  interpretation.  The  lat- 
ter must  ever  be  fallible;  the  former  never 
can.  No  harsh  judgment  is  passed  on  invo- 
luntary mistake  or  ignorance,  no  positive 
guilt  is  attached  even  to  tenets  irreconcile- 
able  with  God's  word,  unless  the  error  be  the 
result  either  of  some  habitual  unwillingness 
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to  search  the  Scriptures  honestly,  according 
to  our  means  and  ability,  or  of  some  sinister 
and  corrupt  bias  of  the  mind,  which  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  corrected.  This  it  must 
be  left  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts  to  de- 
termine. To  his  own  Master  every  one  must 
stand  or  fall.  It.  were  presumptuous  to  deny 
the  hope  of  salvation  to  those  whose  • 
sciences  accuse  them  not  of  error,  even  though 
we  may  justly  think  our  own  salvation  would 
be  endangered  by  following  in  their  steps. 

But  why,  then,  not  enlarge  the  pale  of  our 
communion,  and  give  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship  to  those  of  whom  we  entertain  this 
charitable  persuasion? — The  answer  is  sim- 
ply this : — Though  we  may  admit  the  inno- 
cency  of  error,  under  the  supposed  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  honestly  put  it  on  a  level 
with  truth.  This  would  be  practically  deny- 
ing the  truth,  and  convicting  ourselves  of 
falsehood.  Nor  would  it  even  be  consistent 
with  the  duty  we  owe  to  those  who  hold  the 
error.  "Brethren/'  says  St.  James,  "if  any 
"  of  you  do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one  • 

t  him  ;  let  him  know,  that  he  which  con- 

-  vcrteth  the  sinner  from   the  error  of  his 

*  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hade 

"a  multitude  of  sins'."     JJut  how  shall  this 

fames  v.  19,  SfiO. 
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be  done,  if  we  admit  such  persons  into  our 
communion  whilst  they  maintain  opinions, 
even  on  important  points,  which  we  deem  it 
our  bounden  duty  to  reject  ? 

Another  question,  however,  here  occurs  :- 
Who  shall  decide  upon  controverted  opin- 
ions ?  Who  shall  determine  "  what  is  truth" 
between  disputants  disposed  on  neither  side 
to  yield?  This  question  directly  involves 
the  right  of  private  judgment ;  a  right  that 
every  man  may  reasonably  claim  in  a  matter 
pertaining  to  his  own  personal  well-being; — 
a  right,  moreover,  which  ultimately  every 
man  not  only  may,  but  will  exercise,  secretly 
or  openly,  notwithstanding  all  attempts  to 
fetter  his  moral  or  his  intellectual  powers. 
Nevertheless,  since  we  presume  that  truth 
does  actually  exist  in  holy  writ;  since 
every  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  is  sup- 
posed to  be  thence  deduced ;  and  since  our 
own  profession  of  it,  whatever  it  may  l>e,  is 
by  us  presumed  to  exhibit  that  faith  entire 
and  pure;  can  we  be  blameless  or  excus- 
able in  acting  as  if  we  thought  otherwise? 
How  can  we  evidence  our  sincerity  and 
integrity,  but  by  maintaining  our  own  per- 
suasion, to  the  exclusion  of  contrary  per- 
suasions? How,  in  any  proper  acceptation 
of  the  phrase,  can  we  be  said  to  "hold  fast 
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the  profession  of  our  faith V'  if  we  swerve 
from  this  simple  rule  of  conduct? — Even 
upon  the  broadest  principle  of  pri  ulg- 

inent,  no  latitude  is  allowable  for  indifference 
to  the  truth,  when  once  our  judgUMUri  is  deli- 
berately  formed,  and  grounded  upon  convic- 
tion. And  what  U  the  proper  ground  of  sue  h 
conviction  ?  Undoubtedly,  to  entitle  it  to  any 
weight,  it  implies  the  careful  exercise  of  rea- 
son, both  in  weighing  the  evidences  of  revela- 
tion and  in  ascertaining  its  import;  that  the 
inquirer  may  frame  his  creed,  and  regulate 
his  conduct,  by  what  he  deems  to  be  the  sole 
criterion  of  unerring  truth.  On  BUhJBOtl  so 
momentous,  what  ingenuous  mind  can  eon- 
sent  to  form  a  hollow  and  delusive  union 
with  sentiments  repugnant  to  his  own  ? 

In  applying  these  observations  to  our- 
selves, as  members  of  a  Church,  whose  pre- 
tensions have  long  been  recognized,  l>oth  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  classing  it  among  the 
purest  of  the  reformed  churches  in  Christen- 
dom, matter  of  serious  reflection  |  it- 
self to  our  minds.  When  it  is  considered, 
that    the   truth   set    forth    in    the  Churcl' 

-land  is  that  which  was  generally  received 
in   the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity  ;    oW, 
which  after  having  been  obscured  and  defaced 
<■  H«br.  x.  25. 
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by  a  long  series  of  corruptions,  was  restored 
to  its  original  purity  and  lustre,  through  the 
labours  of  men  u  mighty  in  the  Scriptures," 
and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  truth;  that, 
moreover,  which  was  then  sealed  by  the  blood 
of  martyrs,  and  has  since  been  stedfastly  up- 
holdcn  by  the  learned,  wise,  and  good ;  shall 
we  be  charged  with  "  the  foolishness  of  boast- 
■  IDgV  tf  we  say,  that  the  question,  "What  is 
"  truth?"  admits  71010  of  a  satisfactory  answer, 
by  a  reference  to  the  system  of  faith  and 
worship  adopted  in  the  confessions  and  ri- 
tuals of  our  venerable  establishment? 

Too  true  it  is,  that  the  Scriptures,  though 
the  only  infallible  standard  of  religious  truth, 
are  continually  alleged  in  support  of  opinions 
the  most  op|x>site  to  each  other.  Yet  this 
does  not  derogate  from  the  perfection  of  Scrip- 
ture itself;  nor  ought  it  to  shake  our  confi- 
dence in  its  truth.  The  sources  of  many  of 
these  variations  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace. 
Doctrines  there  are,  in  revealed  religion,  in 
themselves  mysterious  and  profound ;  above 
the  reach  of  our  limited  faculties  clearly  to 
apprehend ;  or,  for  wise  reasons  of  the  Al- 
mighty, not  entirely  unfolded  to  our  view. 
Upon  these,  ardent,  inquisitive,  and  incau- 
tious minds  will  ever  be  in  danger  of  "  mak- 
u  ing  shipwreck  of  their  faith."     Doctrines 
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may  also  be  perverted,  or  rendered  ob- 
scure, by  the  arts  of  controversialists  to 
uphold  a  favourite  hypothesis,  or  by  am- 
biguity in  the  use  of  terms  of  definition 
by  inadvertency  of  whatever  kind. — Again, 
there  are  questions,  arising  out  of  matters 
of  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  speculation. 
which  men  arc  wont  to  engraft  upon  the 
more  essential  truths  of  revelation,  and  to 
argue  than  with  even  more  warmth  and  ve- 
hemence than  matters  of  greater  moment 
There  may  also  be  positions  in  Scripture  not 
so  distinctly  propounded  as  to  preclude  dif- 
ferent deductions  from  them,  even  among 
persons  well  qualified  to  decide,  and  on  which 
it  were  therefore  wise  to  forbear  too  magis- 
terial a  decision.  In  all  these  cases,  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that  the  differences  origii 
not  with  Scripture,  but  with  the  Inttrjireters 
of  Scripture.  Truths,  however,  there  un- 
doubtedly are,  and  those  of  the  highest  order, 
which,  being  fundamental  and  necessary  to 
the  whole  system  of  our  faith,  are  also,  for  the 
most  part,  so  clearly  revealed,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  either  rejected  or  vitiated,  but  by 
those  who  ■  handle  the  word  of  God  deceit- 
■  fully."  When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  and 
truly  said,  that  "  the  Bible,  and  the  Ihble 
oit/t/y  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,"  it  by  no 
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means  follows,  that  every  reader  or  interpreter 
of  the  Bible  is  equally  able  to  extract  from  it 
the  pure  and  entire  system  of  truth  which  it 
contains.  There  unquestionably  the  truth 
exists ;  there,  and  there  only,  it  is  to  be  found 
perfect.  But,  without  the  ordinary  attain- 
ments of  human  learning,  or  the  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (now  no  longer 
to  be  expected,)  no  one  will  be  fully  qualified 
to  digest  and  interpret  its  contents :  and  he 
who  though  destitute  of  these  pretensions, 
will  not  consent  to  be  guided  by  others,  in- 
curs a  hazard  fearful  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  blessing  that  is  at  stake. 

M  this  be  so,  and  if  we  ourselves  are  tho- 
roughly satisfied  as  to  the  soundness  of  faith 
and  purity  of  worship  maintained  in  the 
Church  with  which  we  hold  communion,  the 
question,  "What  is  truth  ?"  will  no  longer  in- 
volve us  in  perplexity.  We  shall  deem  it 
an  invaluable  privilege  that  we  are  not  among 
the  number  of  those  who  are  M  ever  learning, 
"  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
"  the  truth  V  nor  of  those  who  refuse  to  "stand 
*  in  the  old  paths,  and  walk  therein,  that  they 
u  may  find  rest  unto  their  soulsP."  Possessed 
of  such  spiritual  advantages,  the  fault  will  be 
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our  own,  if  we  turn  aside  to  vain  and  unpro- 
fitable disputes.  M  Buy  the  truth/'  faith  the 
Wise  Man,  -  and  sell  it  not'."  It  is  "  the  petti 
*  of  great  price,"' for  which  he  who  knows  its 
value  will  "  sell  all  that  he  hath  to  purchase 
ta  it*."  lit-  will  obtain  it  at  any  cost  ;  he  will 
part  with  it  for  none.  He  will  not  batter  it 
away  tor  sordid  interest  He  will  not  yield  it 
to  corrupt  pleasure,  lie  will  not  sacrifice  it 
to  mistaken  views  of  can/four  ;\m[  Jurbfurmnr. 
But  he  will  retain  it  stedfastly  as  his  own 
best  treasure  ;  and  gladly  dispense  its  benefit  I 
to  otln 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  set  before  you. 
not  the  particular  doctrines  and  propositions 
comprised  in  a  full  answer  to  the  (piestiun, 
•What  is  truth?"  but  the  magnitude 
importance  of  the  question  itself;  the  mode 
which  the  proper  answer  to  it  may  he  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  conduct  by  which  our  re- 
gard to  it  should  he  manifested;  to  shew, 
that,  though  when  proposed  by  an  unenlight- 
ened heathen  it  might  excite  little  interest, 
it  presents  to  a  believer  in  God's  word  consr- 
tpiences  which  cannot  be  contemplated  with- 
out the  greatest  solicitude ;  to  shew  also, 
that  when  the  truth  is  found,  it  is  an  imj>e- 
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rative  duty  to  uphold  it,  and  to  preserve  it 
inviolate;  and,  lastly,  to  suggest  the  special 
advantages,  in  this  respect,  that  we  ourselves 
enjoy,  and  the  weight  of  that  responsibility 
which  such  advantages  impose  upon  us. 

Both  to  those  who  preach  the  word,  and  to 
those  who  /tear  it,  a  word  or  two  of  admo- 
nition may  hence  be  not  unseasonably  ad- 
dressed. 

The  question,  ■  What  is  truth?"  is  that 
which  every  minister  of  Christ's  Church  is 
more  especially  hound  to  consider,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  that  God  hath  given 
him,  to  propound  the  answer  to  it,  for  the 
edification  of  his  hearers.  Our  Church,  more- 
over, hath  given  ample  security  to  her  mem- 
bers, that  tins  answer  shall  not  be  left  to  the 
precarious  judgment  of  those  who  are  aj>- 
pointed  to  the  ministry.  Her  Liturgy  and 
Articles  are  intended  to  be  a  standard  of 
Scripture-doctrine;  a  test,  to  try  the  sound- 
ness of  our  preaching,  and  its  correspondence 
with  holy  writ.  These,  while  they  give  se- 
curity that  the  word  of  God  shall  not  be  "de~ 
u  ceitfully  handled1*,*'  serve  also  as  guides  to 
ourselves  in  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  our 
duty.  They  suggest  the  most  important  to- 
pics of  diseourse  ;  they  assist  in  framing  clear 
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consistent  expositions  of  Scripture ;  and 
connect  a  reverence  for  those  sacred 
oracles  with  an  affectionate  attachment  to 
our  Church.  From  this  model  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  he  who  has  formed  correct  no- 

»tions  of  the  evangelical  office  will  never  in- 
tentionally depart.  I  lis  aim  will  be,  to  "pit mi  h 
"the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus1;'*  and  to  main- 
tain and  enforce  it  in  unison  with  the  pattern 
these  rituals  set  before  him;  not  wandering, 
on  the  one  hand,  into  enthusiastic  or  mvsti- 

Ical  extravagancies ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
degenerating  into  cold,  metaphysical  disqui- 
sitions; but  "reasoning  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures V  inculcating  faith  as  the  basis  of 
I  practice,  and  practice  as  the  evidence  of 
h;  endeavouring,  throughout,  both  to 
convince  the  judgment  and  to  gain  the  heart. 
To  the  hearers  of  the  word  also,  these 
Subjects  of  equally  momentous  consideration. 
To  know  Him  who  is  ■  the  way,  the  truth, 
"and  the  life1,'"  ifl  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Christian  fuith.  To  be  like  unto  Him  who 
left,  us  an  4-  ensample  that  we  should  follow 

I~  Hi>  steps","  b  the  perfection  of  Christian 
practice.     In  this  Christian  country  (blessed 
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lie  God!)  the  lay-members  of  our  Church 
have  full  opportunity  of  "  knowing  these 
"  things ;  and  "  happy  are  they,  if  they  do 
u  them "."  In  every  part  of  this  kingdom, 
"  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  one  with  an- 
"  other,"  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them. 
It  is  preached  to  them  in  the  Scripture* ;  it 
is  preached  to  them  in  all  the  forms  and 
offices  of  our  incomparable  Liturgy ;  and  we 
will  venture  yet  further  to  say,  it  is  preached 
to  them  in  the  discourses  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  parochial  clergy.  Countless  multi- 
tudes have  gone  before  us,  we  trust,  in  this 
■  straight  path"  to  Heaven;  and  what  should 
hinder  those  who  follow  in  the  same  path 
from  obtaining  the  same  blessed  recompense  ? 
Well  indeed  would  it  be  for  us,  both  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  if  these  benefits  were 
more  universally  and  more  justly  prized.  But 
since  "  the  preparations  of  the  heart,"  as  well 
as  the  illumination  of  the  understanding,  are 
*■  from  the  Lord0;"  and  since,  though  **  one 
"  may  plant,  and  another  may  water,  it  is 
"God  that  giveth  the  increase11;"  let  our 
humble  supplications  Ik;  unceasingly  offered 
up  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  He,  from  whom 
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cometh  u  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift9," 
may  bless  us  with  "  a  right  judgment  in  all 
things ;"  a  granting  us  in  this  world  know- 
u  ledge  of  his  truth,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
"  life  everlasting."     Now,  &c. 

q  James  i.  17. 


HE  maxim  here  laid  down  as  a  test  of 
religious  truth  derives  an  extraordinary  por- 
tion of  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  delivered  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished meml)ers  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim, 
in  the  hope  of  prevailing  with  that  powerful 
body  to  relax  in  their  persecution  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Gamaliel,  who  proposed  this 
argument  to  their  consideration,  stands  re- 
corded in  history  as  a  man  of  preeminent  re- 
putation among  the  Jews,  for  learning,  and 
sanctity,  and  devotion  to  the  Jewish  Law. 
Under  his  instructions  St.  Paul  had  imbibed 
that  zeal  for  the  Law,  so  strongly  manifested 
in  his  vehement  opposition  to  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  The  Jewish  talmu< lists  relate,  that 
la;  was  president  of  the  council,  and  had  ai 
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tained  to  the  highest  title  of  distinction  ever 
conferred  upon  the  doctors  of  their  Law.  It 
is  also  recorded,  that,  upon  his  death,  extra- 
ordinary marks  of  respect  and  veneration  were 
paid  to  his  memory:  and  even  his  posterity 
appear  to  have  been  zealous  and  successful 
in  maintaining  a  similar  reputation.  These 
honours  sufficiently  attest  his  stedfast  adher- 
ence to  the  religion  of  his  forefathers. 

The  words  of  the  text,  however,  seem  to  in- 
dicate something  like  a  surmise  on  the  part 
of  this  celebrated  teacher,  that  the  Christian 
religion  might  possibly  be  true.  They  mani- 
fest, at  least,  a  more  candid  and  dispassionate 
inclination  than  that  of  his  brethren  in  the 
council,  not  hastily  to  pronounce  it  to  be  fa /v. 
And  the  argument  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  restrain  their  vehement  proceedings  has 
long  since  passed  into  a  standard  rule,  or 
maxim,  by  which  all  similar  questions  may 
ultimately  be  decided.  Had  the  Jews  in  ge- 
neral, and  Gamaliel  in  particular,  acted  fully 
up  to  the  spirit  of  this  maxim,  it  might  have 
wrought  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  But, 
unhappily,  the  advice  stems  to  have  Ix-cn  re- 
garded rather  as  a  matter  of  prudential  for- 
lK-aranee,  than  of  sincere  desire  to  weigh  the 
pretensions  of  the  Gospel  by  this  standard  ; 
and  the  growing  success  of  the  Gospel,  under 
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its  manifold  discouragements,  even  sharpen- 
etl  their  resentment  against  it,  and  rendered 
it  so  much  more  odious  in  their  estimation. 

But,  whatever  might  be  the  inconsistc 
of  the  Jews  in  this  respect,  the  argument  >i 
self  is  of  too  much  value  to  be  relinquished 
In  an  advocate  for  the  Christian  faith:  nor 
can  we  have  any  hesitation,  whin  tin-  ques- 
tion is  rightly  understood,  to  put  the  truth 
of  Christianity  upon  the  pEDpoa  d  06!  ■  Jt' 
-  this  work  he  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought  ; 
*  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow 
P  it. 

Tin-  maxim  hen-   proposed  evidently  rests 

upon  this  principle; — that  the  Almighty  will 

never  give  to  any  system  of  rrrur  Otfalmkood, 
published  in  His  name,  the  sanction  of  His 
support :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  He  ever 
withhold  such  support  from  an\  system  of 
truth.,  which  Hi:  sees  lit  to  promulgate:  it  be- 
ing repugnant  to  the  moral  perfections  of  tbc 
Deity,  that  He  should  regBJod  i  lie  former  with 
a  favourable  eye,  or  suffer  the  latter  to  fail  in 
its  result. 

This  apiKars  to  be  almost  an  indisputable 
proposition.  It  is  subject,  however,  to  some 
obvious  limitations.  First)  it  can  only  be 
proj>erly  applied  to  eases  in  which  the  mani- 
fest interposition  of  the  Almighty  appears  to 
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be  mri'.s.sary,  in  order  to  prevent  either  the 
delusion  of  I  lis  creatures,  or  a  misconception 
of  the  Divine  purposes.  To  expect  extraor- 
dinary interpositions  of  Providence,  where  no 
such  necessity  exists,  where  the  case  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  unperverted  judgment 
of  mankind,  and  where  the  due  exercise  of 
their  own  faculties  may  sufficiently  guard 
them  against  error,  is  manifestly  unreason- 
able. 

Again ;  the  measures  of  God's  providence, 
whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  are  al- 
ways addressed  to  human  beings  as  free  and 
rational  agents.  Kut,  however  manifest  such 
measures  may  be,  to  those  who  are  willing 
observe  them  ;  they  may  be  overlooked 
lightly  regarded  by  perverse  or  unthinkin; 
men.  Unless  the  Almighty  were,  in  every 
case,  absolutely  to  overrule  this  free  agency, 
there  must  always  be  a  possibility,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  temj/orary  and  partial  failures  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  even  falsehood  and 
iniquity  may  for  a  while  prevail  against  the 
truth.  According  to  the  present  constitution 
of  human  nature,  nothing  less  than  a  conti- 
nual series  of  miracalous  interposition  could 
entirely  prevent  the  occasional  preponderance 
of  evil  over  good:  and  such  a  compulsory 
mode  of  proceeding  would  produce  rather 
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blind  and  abject  submission  to  irresistible 
power,  than  the  deliberate  and  solid  convic- 
tion of  a  well-regulated  mind. 

However  irrefragable,  therefore;  may  be  the 

general  truth  of  the  maxim  itself,  cautious 
are  evidently  necessary  in  applying  it  to  par- 
ticular cases.  Regard  must  lie  bad  to  times, 
and  persons,  and  other  special  circumstances, 
in  judging  cither  of  the  first  introduction,  or 
of  the  subsequent  continuance!  and  extension 
of  any  religious  system.  And  since,  even  in 
the  clearest  manifestations  of  His  will,  the 
Almighty  usually  acts  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  human  means,  and  operates,  with- 
out compulsion,  on  the  freedom  of  human  ae- 
ttOTIfli    v.r  u\.r  ■riably  expect   a  diversity 

of  results  corresponding  with  the  diversities 
of  human  character:  we  may  expect  an  alter- 
nation of  success  and  failure,  arising  from  such 

combinations  of  occurrence!  as  tbe  Supreme 
Disposer  may  suffer  to  take  place,  without 
any  impediment  to  the  final  accomplishment 

of  His  inscrutable  purposes. 

These  few  observations  may  suffice  to  shew, 
that    Gamaliel's    position,    however    wise    and 
.  is  capable  of  misapplication.     It  is  mis- 
applied, whenever  it  is  urged  without  r< -li t 
ence  to  some  other  criterion  of  truth:  when 
brought  forward  with  an  intent  to  su[>er- 
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sede  the  rational  investigation  of  those  evi- 
dences which  are  the  direct  and  proper  proofs 
of  a  Divine  Revelation ;  when  it  is  prema- 
turely relied  upon,  in  consequence  of  some 
local,  temporary,  sudden,  or  partial  success ; 
or,  when  it  presumptuously  magnifies  the  re- 
sult of  the  busy  and  persevering  efforts  of 
human  agents  into  a  proof  of  more  than  hu- 
man energy. 

These  remarks  I  now  proceed  to  illustrate, 
by  reference  to  some  striking  instances  in 
which  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  principle  in  the 
text  has  been  exemplified. 

First,  let  us  briefly  consider  it  as  it  was  ap- 
plied by  Gamaliel  himself,  to  the  subject  of 
Christianity. 

The  mere  8UCeet9  of  the  Gospel,  without  a 
due  examination  of  its  still  higher  preten- 
sions to  a  Divine  origin,  will  hardly  be  ac- 
cepted by  cautious  inquirers  as  an  absolute 
demonstration  of  its  truth.  It  is  a  collateral, 
rather  than  a  direct  testimony  in  its  favour. 
When  produced  in  evidence  to  that  effect, 
it  is  produced,  not  as  an  insulated,  iudc- 
pendent  kind  of  proof ;  but  as  connected 
with  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  cimim- 
stances  to  which  that  success  was  owing.  We 
state  it  to  he  inconceivable,  that  a  religion  so 
circumstanced  BE  Christianity  was,  at  the  time 
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of  its  tot  promulgation,  and  tor  three  cen- 
turies afterwards,  should  have  spread  and  pro- 
vailed  to  such  a  prodigious  extent,  by  human 
agency  alone.  We  refer  to  the  records  of  its 
history,  for  proof  that  WOrlQB  far  above  the 
reach  of  such  agency  were  actually  wrought 
for  its  support  We  refer  to  the  same 
cords,  for  proof  that  all  that  human  op: 
tion  could  devise  for  its  overthrow  was  car- 
ried into  execution ;  and  that  the  proportion 
of  mere  human  energy  called  into  its  service 

•  oinparativelv  U  nothing.  This  is  the 
ground  on  which  the  advocate  for  the  Chris- 
tian faith  raises  an  argument  in  its  support, 
from  the  marvellous  BUCCOM  «hich  attended 
it.  Hut  in  this  is  comprised,  or  rather  is  pre- 
supposed, the  certainty  of  those  extraordi- 
nary facts,  which  render  its  rapid  and  exten 

propagation  worthy  oi'  being  thus  ad- 
duced in  confirmation  of  its  Divine  preten- 
sions; and  which  were  matters  of  univer>al 
notoriety  to  the  Christian  world. 

The  argument,  then,  is,  in  itself,  of  a  *e- 
ronf/uri/,  not  of  a  primary  kind.  It  tpringi  otH 
of  another,  which  lies  deeper,  as  the  root,  or 
foundation, from  which  it  draws  its  main  sup- 
port. We  may  therefore  fed  the  lean  surprise, 
when  it  proves  unavailing  with  those  who 

t  the  other  evidences  on  which  it  virtu- 
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ally  depends.  To  contend  for  the  astonish- 
ing success  of  Christianity  as  a  demonstration 
of  its  truth,  with  persons  who  will  discern  in 
it  neither  the  completion  of  prophecies  nor 
the  performance  of  miracles;  or  who  ascribe 
to  its  first  preachers  and  disciples  views  and 
motives,  means  and  qualifications,  altogether 
at  variance  with  that  which  history  records 
of  them,  can  be  but  a  waste  of  labour.  Such 
persons  will  readily  imagine  to  themselves 
(or  some  philosophical  unbeliever  will  readily 
■BBgfof  fioi  them)  ot/trr  causes  for  its  growth 
and  progress  ;  nor  can  we  expect  them  to  feel 
the  full  force  of  this  consideration,  so  long  as 
they  resist  the  stronger  and  more  certain 
proofs  of  the  facts  previously  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Gamaliel  indeed,  and  the  rest  of  the  Jewish 
council,  might,  without  incurring  the  impu- 
tation of  credulous  weakness,  have  ventured 
to  anticipate  the  result  of  the  issue  on  which 
he  proposed  to  try  this  momentous  question. 
He  might  safely  have  inferred,  from  what 
daily  passed  before  him  at  that  time,  that 
such  men  as  the  Apostles  could  not  haw 
even  begun  thus  successfully  the  work  they 
had  taken  in  hand,  had  not  the  powers  which 
they  claimed  and  asserted,  been  too  clearly 
verified   to  admit  of  doubt.      Here   lay  the 
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main  point  they  were  bound  to  consider:  and 
nut  amply  whether  the  success  of  this  now 
ine  was  sufhcient  to  warrant  their  ac- 
ceptance of  it. 

(  liristianity,  however,  is  watt  able  to  abide 
the  test  proposed  by  this  Learned  Pharisee, 
because  it  is  well  able  to  abide  the  scrutiny 
which  must  first  be  undergone,  in  urder  to 
render  that  test  efficient.  Its  continuance* 
moreover,  down  to  the  present  day,  affords 
evidence  in  its  favour,  similar,  in  some  re- 
spects, to  that  of  its  Jirxt  propagation.  It  has 
stood  many  a  fiery  ordeal  since  its  first  strug- 
gles with  Jewish  Uld  heathen  persecutors.  It 
has  emerged  from  ignorance  and  harharism  : 
it  has  overcome  wit,  learning,  and  malice:  it 
has  broken  the  bands  of  all  these,  as  well  as 
the  utmost  force  of  secular  power,  confeder- 
ated against  it.  This  we  hold  to  be  indeed 
a  token,  that  it  is  of  God,  and  cannot  l>c 
thrown  Bat  wherefore  do  we  deem  it 
such  ?  Because  it  tends  to  prove  that  the 
great  leading  facts  upon  which  the  credibility 
of  Christianity  depends  were  substantially 
true  :  since  upon  the  certainty  of  those  facts 
only  could  it  possibly  have  obtained  any  ac- 
ceptance whatever :  and  these  being  such  as 
clearly  manifest  a  (Urine  interposition,  the 
success  of  the  religion  grounded  upon  them 
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may  thenceforth  legitimately  be  urged  in  cor- 
roboration of  its  truth. 

Let  us  take  now  a  well-known  instance  of 
an  opposite  kind,  and  try  it  by  the  same  rule. 

Mahometanism  has  had  wonderful  success : 
and  no  one  knew  better  than  Mahomet  him- 
self how  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his 
followers  a  belief  that  this  was  an  indisput- 
able proof  that  it  came  from  God.  His  re- 
ligion spread  far  and  wide,  like  flame  before 
the  wind,  and  in  its  progress  swept  away 
Christ in m,  together  with  Heathen,  states  and 
empires.  It  continues  also  to  this  day  ;  shorn, 
indeed,  of  much  of  its  splendour  and  renown, 
but  still  upholding  the  authority  of  the  Ko- 
ran over  an  incalculable  extent  of  territory. 
This  is  a  proud  theme  for  the  infidel  histo- 
rian. "  If,"  says  he,  "  you  allege  the  suc- 
**  cess  of  the  Gospel  as  a  testimony  to  the 
u  truth  of  Jesus,  how  refuse  the  same  testi- 
•  mony  in  honour  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca  ?" 

We  answer,  Bring  your  Prophet  to  the  same 
test  that  we  apply  to  Jesus  and  his  Apostles, 
and  instantly  the  parallelism  vanishes.  If 
success  be  only  then  a  certain  evidence  of  Di- 
vine favour  when  it  is  accompanied  with  some 
other  criterion  of  its  truth,  when  it  does  not 
supersede  the  investigation  of  other  proofs,  or 
when  it  is  such  as  cannot  rationally  be  ac- 
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counted  for  as  the  work  «>f  Ben  human 
agents — then  we  affirm,  that,  in  all  these 
respects,  instead  of  pamlfoium  l>ctwcen  tin- 
two  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a 
stroi!         ontrast  than  the  respective  parties 

exhibit  the  one  to  the  other.  The  Arabian 
produced  no  voucher  but  the  .sir,,rtl : — ami  if 
it  a  "strange  thing"  that  the  sword  should 
make  proselytes ?  Or  did  this  resemble  the 
policy  of  Him  who  warned  his  followers,  that 
"  they  who  took  the  sword  should  perish  by  the 
u  sword*?"  Mahomet  interdicted  wifiiiiy into 

the  truths  of  the  Koran,  and  demanded  im- 
plicit credence  in  its  manifold  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions.  Did  this,  again,  resemble 
the  Teacher  who  said.  -  Be  read)  always  to 
tt  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  \ou  h?" 
Mahomet  ministered  to  the  most  corrupt  pro- 
pensities of  his  countrymen,  by  allowing  every 
rohijittinu.s  indulgence  they  could  crave.  Shall 
this  too  be  brought  into  parallel  with  the 
apostolical  maxim,**  Everyone  that  hath  this 
■  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  He 
pure  '  ?"" — But  why  pursue  the  conijKiri- 
son  ? — Upon  the  principles  by  which  every 
such  question  must  be  tried,  if  success  be 
deemed  a  token,  in  the  one  ca>e.  of  Divine 

Mau.>xvi.  52.  1  IVt.  iii.  15.         •  1  John  sis.  3. 
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sup|)ort,  because  that  success  was  obtained  in 
opposition  to  human  power  and  human  cor- 
ruption, and  because  it  was  accompanied  with 
the  highest  supernatural  testimonies  that 
could  be  borne  to  it; — does  it  not,  in  the 
other  case,  shew  itself  to  have  been  the  entire 
work  of  man's-  device,  because  effected  by  the 
aid  of  every  weapon  of  carnal  warfare,  and 
sanctioned  by  no  one  unequivocal  testimony 
of  higher  authority  ? 

But  let  us  now  descend  from  these  more 
conspicuous  subjects  of  contrast,  to  others  not 
unconnected  with  them,  though  of  inferior 
magnitude — the  progress  of  Popery,  and  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation. 

If  the  Almighty  hath  manifestly  interposal 
to  prosper  such  a  work  as  the  Christian  Re- 
velation, against  the  combined  efforts  of  Jews, 
Turks,  Heathens,  and  Infidels,  it  may  with- 
out presumption  be  expected,  that  his  pro- 
vidence will  still  farther  be  watchful  over  it, 
to  uphold  it  against  such  corruption  or  ]>er- 
rersion  as  might  otherwise  frustrate  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  bestowed.  But  if  the 
ritfj-nal  circumstances  of  religion  be  permit- 
ted to  form  the  snlc  criterion  of  our  judg- 
ment on  this  point  how  shall  we  gainsay  the 
triumphs  of  the  Romish  Church  in  the  ascen- 
dency she  so  long  enjoyed  throughout  almost 
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the   whole  western   empire,  and  which   she 
still  enjoys  to  .such  an  extent,  as  not  to  hesi- 
tate in  appropriating  to  herself  the  title  of 
<  ntholir  or  Unwerwl  Church  ? 
Well  aware  of  the  specious  and  imposing 
nature    of    this   argument,    Bellannine    and 
other  distinguished  champions  of  the  see  of 
Rome  enumerate,  among  the  essential    cha- 
racters of  the  true  Church,  its  amplitude 
duration,  and  its  temporal  prosperity;  tokens, 
it  must  be  confessed,  sufficiently  discernible 
in  the  history  of  the  papal  power.     Hut  if  all 
or  either  of  these  be  necessary  to  certify  us 
of  die  Divine  favour,  what  shall   we  say  of 
the  condition  of  the  whole  Christian  Church 
in  its  primitive  state,  before  it  obtained  any 
countenance   from   the   secular   powers,  and 
whilst  it  laboured  under  almost  continual  per- 
secution V     And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  these4, 
n  they  do  concur,  are  sure  and  certain 
tokens  of  the  true  Church,  without  any  ap- 
peal to  other  evidence  ;  may  not  the  disciples 
Mahomet  lay  claim   to  the  same  distinc- 
tion?   For  whatever  of  amplitude,  duration, 
or  temporal  prosperity,  even  in  her  proudest 
days,   papal    Koine    Blight    boast,    will,    per- 
haps, without  difficulty,  l)e  paralleled  in  more 
than  one  epoch   of  n   or  of  Ottoman 

power. 
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What  other  tokens,  then,  lias  the  Chui 
of  Rome  to  produce,  as  concurrent  evidence  of 
Jut  exclusive  possession  of  the  Divine  favour: 
more  especially  when  brought  into  compari- 
son with  those  Protestant  communities  which 
have  renounced  her  usurpation  ?  We  know, 
indeed,  her  claim  to  supremacy,  by  virtue  of 
her  descent  from  St.  Peter;  her  assumption 
also  of  the  power  of  miracles ;  and  her 
of  retaining  many  articles  of  Christian  faitl 
and  worship  which  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world  disclaim.  But  these  pretensions  have 
been  too  often  canvassed  and  refuted,  to 
admitted  as  grounds  of  that  preeminence 
the  Divine  favour,  of  which  she  deems  her 
external  greatness  to  be  so  indubitable  a 
proof.  Nor  are  we  at  any  loss  to  account 
for  the  utmost  extent  of  that  greatness, 
or  the  influence  it  has  had  upon  so  vast  a 
portion  of  Christendom,  when  we  contem- 
plate the  means  and  resources  which  were  for 
ages  employed  in  maturing  its  designs.  In 
these  we  discover  such  abundance  of  human 
policy,  of  subtilty,  ingenuity,  fraud,  and  force, 
as  will  sufficiently  solve  the  problem,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  higher  agency :  and 
until  the  historical  evidence  on  which  this 
solution  of  it  rests  can  be  set  aside,  few  im- 
partial  observers  will    iodine   to  think   the 
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mere  success  of  popery  a  proof  that  it  is  the 
wurk  of  God. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  on  what  better  grounds 
do  we  assert  such  a  claim  in  favour  of  the 
Protestant  lit  formation? — On  grounds  we  ap- 
prehend, too  strong  to  be  removed  by  any 
such  objections  as  lie  against  the  pretensions 
just  examined. 

We  allege,  in  the  first  place,  the  success  of 
Protestantism  against  that  prodigious  weight 
.if  hviitiiii  machinery  by  which  the  papal 
power  bad  been  maintained;  and  which  was 
employed  to  the  very  utmost  for  the  over- 
throw of  tli is  extraordinary  enterprise.  We 
see  the  leaders  of  this  enterprise  struggling 
■  •..ntinually  under  the  greatest  difficulties  ami 
discouragements,  exposed  to  the  rage  of  ma- 
and  the  storm  of  persecution.  In  their 
labours  and  distresses  we  discover  much  that 
reminds  us  of  what  the  primitive  Christians 
Underwent  in  their  struggle  with  Jewish  bi- 
gotry and  heathen  violence.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstar  v.v    in    the    attempt    carries 

with  it,  we  conceive,  something  strongly  in- 
dicating the  aid  of  an  invisible  and  aU-powex* 
fill  hand.  The  external  means  appear  BO  in- 
juate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  the  in- 
struments so  incompetent  to  effect  the  pur- 
pose, without  the   interposition  of  an  over* 
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ruling  Providence,  that  we  feel  almost  coi 
strained  to  say,  more  than  mortal  strength 
must  have  been  engaged  in  the  transaction. 

Bat  we  should  deem  even  this  argument 
insufficient  to  establish  the  point  in  question, 
were  it  not  corroborated  by  more  decisive  evi- 
dence. That  the  Protestant  reformation  pre 
pered  through  the  Divine  blessing,  we  infer 
from  the  character  of  the  work  itself,  as  well 
as  from  its  result.  Its  features  are  those  of 
truth  and  purity ;  of  truth,  recovered,  after 
the  lapse  of  ages,  from  the  genuine  stores  of 
Scripture  and  primitive  antiquity  ;  of  purity, 
not  rejecting  the  comely  and  venerable  ex- 
ternals of  religion,  but  retaining  such  only  as 
befit  its  holy  character,  and  are  in  no  wise 
repugnant  to  scriptural  or  apostolical  au- 
thority. Contrasted,  in  these  respects,  with 
the  Church  which  it  renounced,  it  bears  the 
character  of  an  undaunted  champion  of  the 
genuine,  simple  **  faith,  once  delivered  to  the 
"  mints  V*  against  the  corrupt  abettors  of  ido- 
latrous superstitions.  It  stands  forth,  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  written  word,  against  those  who 
would  have  made  it  almost  of  none  effect  by 
their  unwritten  and  unauthorized  traditions. 
It  comes  forward,  in  the  jianoply  of  apostoli- 
cal truth,  to  vindicate  that  main  foundation 
«•  Juiie  s. 
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of  the  Christian's  ho|>e,  salvation  by  Christ 
alone,  against  those  who  had  taught  men  to 
build  their  ho}K>  upon  other  mediators  and 
intercessors,  or  upon  the  fallacious  ground  of 
human  merit.  In  these  respects  it  exhibits 
credentials  of  lis  Divine  original,  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  pretensions  of  that  |>uwer  to 
which  it  stands  opposed. 

Should  it,  however,  be  objecttd,  that  the 
Reformation  was,  in  some  countries,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  own,  considerably  aided  and 
promoted  by  the  interested  views  of  secular 
potentates,  jealous  of  pontifical  authority,  and 
desirous  to  throw  oil'  its  yoke :  it  may  he  an- 
swered, that  these  had,  at  most,  but  a  partial 
and  temporary  operation,  with  reference  to 
the  general  result,  and  bore  but  little  propor- 

Ition  to  the  prodigious  extent  and  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  obstacles  to  be 
nnounted.  Let  it  also  be  observed,  that 
in  the  commenvement,  at  least,  of  the  work, 
little  or  no  aid  of  this  kind  can  Ik*  traced. 
Yet  the  Divine  blessing  was  manifest  in  the 
antecedent  circumstances  of  its  birth  and  ori- 
gin, no  less  than  in  its  ulterior  progress. 
Long  bfifbre  Popery  had  attained  its  zenith. 
faithful  witnesses  in  various  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom bore  I  (Minimi;,  against  its  encroach- 
ments and  its  corruptions.     Remnants  of  tin 
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purest  primitive  Churches  stedfastly  resisted 
its  persuasions  and  its  threats.  Individuals 
occasionally  dared  to  appeal  against  it,  even 
in  the  plenitude  of  its  power.  Whole  com- 
munities from  time  to  time  endured  its  most 
sanguinary  hostility,  rather  than  embrace  Hfe 
terms  of  communion.  So  frequent  were  these 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth,  as  to  warrant  us 
in  affirming,  that  God  "never  left  Himself 
*  without  witness,"  in  this  respect  as  in 
others,  of  His  superintending  watchfulness 
over  the  work  of  His  own  hands.  So  that, 
however  unblessed  by  temporal  prosperity,  if 
amplitude  and  duration  are  indications  of  the 
Divine  favour,  the  Protestant  faith  needs  not 
shrink  from  the  test,  when  applied  with  doe 
regard  to  its  comparative  means  and  circum- 
stances. 

Here,  then,  we  might  terminate  the  in- 
cpiiry,  were  nothing  further  intended  than 
simply  to  illustrate  the  maxim  of  the  text, 
and  to  shew  by  what  rules,  and  under  what 
necessary  restrictions  and  limitations,  it  M  to 
be  applied  to  specific  cases.  But  tin4  subject 
is  of  too  great  interest,  and  too  fertile  of  ob- 
servations which  may  be  found  to  have  some 
bearing  upon  the  present  state  of  religion 
among  us,  to  be  thus  cursorily  di>nn 
History,  indeed,  furnishes  so  many  instances 
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of  the  proneness  of  men,  of  evi  ry  time  and 
country,  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  maxim, 
or  to  misapply  it ;  and  the  consequences  hence 
resulting  have  been  oftentimes  so  injuri 
that  i  hardly  c-xcrcisc  too  great  caution. 

il  be  made  an  encouragement  to  hazard- 
ous or  doubtful  speculations.  1  shall  there- 
fore jMi>t|M)iic  to  the  next  Opportunity  some 
additional  elucidations  of  the  subject,  toge- 
ther with  a  summary  application  of  the  whole 
to  the  existing  circumstances  in  which  we 
ourselves  are  placed. 
One  observation,  however,  may  here  be 
joined,  affecting  the  main  principle  of  the 
whole  inquiry.  The  maxim,  "If  this  work  be 
**  of  men.  it  will  come  to  nought;  but  if  it  be 
u  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,"  may  seem, 
when  applied  to  the  case  of  revealed  religion. 
to  appeal  to  an  issue  which  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely decided  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  For 
if  the  period  could  ever  arrive  when  Chris- 
tianity should  l>c  universally  rejected,  and 
some  other  system  of  religion  universally 
established  in  its  place,  the  obvious  inference 
according  to  the  implied  tenor  of 
this  rule,  that  it  was  "not  of  God."  This,  how- 
ever, only  serves  to  shew  still  more  dearly, 
(what  it  has  been  the  object  of  this  present 
'iirse  to  establish.)  that,  some  other  rule 
d4 
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must  be  brought  to  cooperate  with  this  for 
the  determination  of  the  main  question.  It 
is,  indeed,  as  clear  and  certain  a  maxim  of 
sound  reason,  that  God  cannot  contradict 
himself,  as  it  is  that  He  cannot  support 
falsehood,  or  forsake  truth.  If,  therefore,  a 
religion  professing  to  come  from  God  has  all 
those  marks  and  tokens  about  it  which  may 
reasonably  satisfy  us  that  it  is  His  work ; 
and  if  it  has,  moreover,  hitherto  maintained 
its  ground  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  against  the  most  formidable  op- 
position of  human  power ;  then  (as  was  be- 
fore suggested)  its  perpetuity  and  final  success 
may  be  safely  anticipated ;  since  this  expec- 
tation rests,  not  only  upon  the  same  assur- 
ance as  its  first  general  reception  and  propa- 
gation, but  also  on  the  credit  of  the  Divine 
promise  pledged  to  that  effect,  and  guaran- 
teed by  what  lias  already  been  accomplished 
of  its  declared  purpose.  And  here  it  is  that 
so  broad  a  line  of  distinction  may  be  observed 
betweenChristianity  and  every  system  opposed 
to  it,  in  the  one  case  ;  and  between  pure  Clin 
tianity  and  every  corrupt  system  of  it,  in  the 
other.  We  do  not  assume  the  truth  of  Chri? 
tianity,  solely  because  it  has  maintained  il 
ground  for  more  than  1800  years ;  nor  do  wt 
assume  the  purity  of  our  own  Protestant  pro- 
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fession  of  it,  solely  because  it  has  supplanted 
Popery  and  established  itself  in  its  stead. 
But  we  conclude  both  Christianity  and  Pro- 
testantism to  have  been  largely  favoured  with 
the  Divine  blessing  and  protection,  because 
they  have  both  thriven  under  the  greatest  |-  • 
sible  difficulties  and  dangers;  and  because  they 
can  both  produce  testimonies  of  their  truth 
and  Divine  authority,  which  would  sufficient- 
ly demonstrate  their  origin,  even  if  they  had 
never  emerged  from  their  pristine  state  of 
adversity  and  depression. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  proceeded  in  en- 
deavouring to  rest  upon  its  proper  founda- 
tion one  very  important  support  of  religious 
truth.  The  more  effectually  this  is  established 
upon  solid  grounds,  the  more  confidently  may 
we  build  our  hopes  of  the  good  ultimately  to 
result  from  it :  and  the  more  patiently  may 
we  await  that  final  triumph  of  faith  and  ho- 
liness, when  "every  plant  which  our  heavenly 
ther  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted 
**  upV  and  "every  tree  which  bringeth  not 
u  forth  good  fruit,  shall  be  hewn  down  and 
ast  into  the  fire*."     Now,  &c. 


-  Man.  \n.  i& 
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Acts  v.  38,  30, 

If  thin  counsel  or  thh  work  be  of  men.  it  wilt  come 
to  nought :  but  if  it  he  if  Cod.  ije  cannot  0 
throw  it. 


vOM  1 1  >K\CE  in  the  Divine  support  gives 
to    truth    one   of   its    best   encouragements. 
applies  strength   under  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  it  contributes  to  the  purest  cn- 
ji»\ment    of    prosperity*      When    heightened 
by  the  perceptible  progress  and  advance- 
ment of  the  work   that  is  taken  in  hand,  it 
operates  as  the  most  powerful  of  all   incite- 
ments to  exertion  and  perseverance :  fortify- 
ing the  mind  with  a  full  persuasion,  that  the 
eptable  both  to  God  and  man. 
But  how  is  this  confidence  to  be  attained? 
I  low  shall  a  just  and  rational  tSfl nance  of  the 

Divine  blessing  he  distinguished  from  vain 
pretensions  to  it,  the  offspring  of  delusion  or 
deceit?  How  .shall  we  effectually  check  the 
iguine  expectations  and  the  arrogant  boast- 
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ings  of  weak,  or  sometimes  of  wicked  men. 
who  make  success  the  criterion  of  their  de- 
serts? Or  how,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  we 
•'  < -omfort  the  feeble-minded*,"  when  even  that 
which  they  may  reasonably  believe  to  be  the 
work  of  God  refuses  to  prosper  ill  their 
hands  ? 

In  a  former  discourse  on  the  words  of  the 
text,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove 
this  difficulty,  by  shewing  on  what  founda- 
tion the  maxim  it  contains  must  be  supposed 
to  rest,  and  under  what  limitations  it  is  ne- 
cessarily to  be  understood,  when  applied  as 
test  of  religious  truth.  Instances  were  allege 
to  prove  that  success  affords  a  collateral 
ther  than  a  direct  argument  of  the  truth  of 
any  religious  system;  and  that  it  presupposes 
some  other  evidences,  sufficient  to  warrant  us 
in  ascribing  that  success  to  Divine  agency. 
The  rule,  therefore,  was  shewn  to  be  mis- 
applied, when  it  is  made  to  supersede  the 
investigation  of  other  concurrent  proofs  j 
when  it  is  urged  upon  slight  or  insufficient 
grounds:  and  when  sufficient  discrimination 
is  not  made  between  what  is  within  the  ordi 
nary  reach  of  human  ability,  and  what  is  m 
nifestly  beyond  its  reach.  These  observatioi 
were  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  contrast 
*  l  Hi       p.  14. 
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betwixt  Christianity  and  Mahonietanisin,  and 
to  a  similar  contrast  lietwixt  Papery  and  tin- 
Protestant  Reformation.  In  each  case  it  was 
shewn  that  the  success  of  trutli  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  success  of  falsehood  and  of  cor- 
ruption on  the  other  side,  could  not  easily  bo 
confounded  by  discriminating  and  inijmrtial 
observers: — that,  on  the  side  of  truth  the  in- 
dications of  Divine  interposition,  indepen- 
dently of  the  prosperous  result,  were  too  con- 
spicuous to  be  overlooked;  while  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  successful  issue  were, 
in  many  respects,  at  war  with  human  strength 
and  policy; — that,  on  the  side  of  falsehood 
and  corruption,  not  only  were  these  concur- 
rent testimonies  of  Divine  favour  wanting. 
but  so  manifest  and  so  potent  were  the  in 
gines  of  human  warfare  employed  in  uphold- 
ing them,  tli.it  we  need  seek  no  higher  causes 
to  account  for  the  result. 

Some  additional  elucidations  of  the  subj« 
together  with  a  summary  application  of  tin- 
whole  to  the  present  state  of  religion  among 
us,  remain  now  to  be  brought  forward. 

And  first  it  may  be  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  argument  from  the  aBOiaejW  of  the 
Gospel  seems  not  to  have  been  much  insisted 
upon  by  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  except 
as  connected   with  the  evidence  of  mimi/rx 
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and  of  prophecy.     It  is  never  obtruded  upon 
their  opponents  as  the  result  of  Divine  inter- 
position, unless  with  reference  to  tokens  of  a 
different  kind,  which  could  not  be  ascribed 
any  other  cause. 

Thus  when  Peter  and  John,  and  the  r< 
of  the  disciples,  astonished  at  the  great  acces- 
sion of  converts  which  flowed  in  at  the  \er\ 
hngjpnmg  of  their  ministry,  applied  to  tl 
event  the  Psalmist's  prophetic  declaration 
concerning  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  "  Why  do 
••  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagiov 
"  vain  thing  b?" — this  triumphant  expression 
of  exultation  was  uttered  in  consequence  of  a 
signal  miracle  just  wrought  by  these  Apo- 
stles; to  which  miracle  they  had  appealed,  in 
proof  that  God  was  with  them  :  and  their  ex- 
ultation was  accompanied  with  fervent  prayer 
for  further  manifestations  of  the  same  kind. 
Again:  when  St.  Luke  observes,  **  So  mightily 
"  grew  the  word  of  God,  and  prevailed',"  it  is 
immediately  after  relating  the  u  special  mira- 
*•  cles  which  had  been  done  by  Paul'1."  St. 
Paul  himself  also  .states  the  real  cause  of  th 
m>eaO&Bk  and  goes  to  the  root  of  the  question 
before  us,  when  he  says,  that  "God  hath  dm 
-  the  foolish  things  of  tin-  world  to  confound 
"  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
b  rsalm  ii.  1  \ets  xix.  «J  Acts  ux.  11. 
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•*  to  confound  the  things  which  are  might 
and  again,  in  that  very  remarkable  expression, 

-  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  in. 

He  ascribes  it  to  miraculous  |x>wer,  when  he 
elsewhere  speaks  of  God  M  "  hearing  witness*' 
to  the  Apostles  "  with  signs  and  wonders,  and 

-  with  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
u  Ghost*."  lie  points  it  out  also  as  the  ful- 
filment <*£ prophecy,  by  referring  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  David  and  of  Isaiah,  that  "  their 
44  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their 
"  word>  unto  the  end  of  the  world '." 

This,  indeed,  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  Un- 
ease of  Christianity,  that  its  success,  how 
unlikely  to  be  effected  by  human  means,  was 
expressly  JorrtoM  by  the  ancient  Jewish  pro- 
phets, as  well  as  by  our  Lord  himself.  It  was 
foretold,  that  "  a  little  one  should  become  a 
~  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation';" 
that  it  should  "  he  exalted  above  the  hills, 
■  and  all  nations  should  How  unto  it*;"  and 
that  ¥  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  should  see 
~  the  salvation  of  God'."  Very  numerous 
are  the  predictions  to  this  effect  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  very  explicit  are  the  declara- 
tions that  this  should  be  the  result,  in  appo- 
rtion   to    the    most    formidable    adversaries. 

i  I  <  fee   i.  87.      <  1  Cor.  i.  25.      R  Rcb.  ii    «■■       h  Eta 
•  Isaiah  ix.  22.      k  Isaiah  ii.  2.       '  Isaiah  lii.  10. 
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Our  Lord  himself  no  less  distinctly  announce <  I 
its  rapid  and  extensive  propagation,  in  the 
parable  of  the  "  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which 
-  is  the  least  of  all  seeds;  hut  when  it  is 
"  grown  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  bc- 
"  cometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air 
••  tome  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof1".*' 
Its  rising  also  out  of  obscurity,  and  by  means 
inexplicable  to  human  sagacity,  he  illustrates 
by  saying,  it  is  "  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed 
"  into  the  ground,  and  should  sleep,  and  the 
"  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up  he  knoweth 
a  not  how"."  Yet  he  distinctly  forewarns  his 
disciples  that  such  should  be  the  strife  and 
persecution  it  would  occasion,  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  had  "  come,  not  to  send  j>eace 
"  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword0:"  that  his  disci- 
ples should  be  *  hated  of  all  men  for  his 
"  name's  sakep;"  and  that  "  many  should  he 
u  offended,  and  l>etray  one  another,  and  hate 
"one  another11;"  and  yet,  notwithstandii 
this,  that  it  was  "  built  upon  a  rock,"  and  the 
"  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it'." 
It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  in  these  f| •- 
presentations  a  most  lively  picture  of  what 
afterwards  came  to  pass,  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  first  promu I gation 

«  Matt.  x.ii.  '.111.        "  Mark  iv.  86,  27.        •  Matt.  x.  64 
P  Mull.  x.  82.  q  Matt.  xxh\  10.  "  Matt,  wi.  18. 
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of  the  Gospel.  Christianity  is  the  only  reli- 
gion which  lias  ever  thus  thriven  under  long- 
cotitinued  and  almost  unintermitting  perse- 
cution. It  is  also  the  only  religion  of  which 
such  success,  under  such  circumstances,  had 
erer  been  distinctly  foretold.  Here  lies  the 
main  force  of  the  argument.  On  this  the  sa- 
cred writers  ground  their  appeal  to  its  suc- 
cess in  proof  of  its  Divine  authority.  Their 
>  successors  did  the  same.  The  primitive  ajx>- 
logists  for  Christianity,  during  the  three  first 
centuries  make  no  vain  boastings  upon  this 
evidence  in  its  behalf;  but  simply  state  it  as 
the  necessary  result  of  those  supernatural  oc- 
currences, which  sufficiently  spake  for  them- 
selves to  the  common  understandings  of  man- 
kind, and  which  would  have  entitled  it  to  ac- 
ceptance, however  obstinately  it  might  be  re- 
i  by  any  combination  of  human  exertions. 

I  Not  such  was  the  case  with  its  heathen  oj>- 
ponents.  When  persecution  triumphed  for* 
while  over  the  tanner  of  the  cross,  Pagan 
rulers  w.  er   forward  to  assert    the  j» 

eminence  of  their  gods,  iuI  to  rely  upon  this 
evidence,  that  their  cause  was  the  cause  of 
Heaven.  But  no  sooner  did  a  reverse  take 
place,  than  their  confidence  in  these  ima- 
ginary divinities  was  lost  ;  and  Christians 
preached  with  lieing  the  cause  that 
■ 
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the  gods  deserted  their  temples,  and  inflicted 
( -a  1  utilities  on  their  devoted  worshippers.  Such 
was  the  contrast  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood! 
In  the  one  case,  success  was  a  mere  bubble, 
visionary  and  unsubstantial,  which  at  the  first 
adverse  blast  burst  and  vanished ;  in  the 
other,  being  founded,  on  a  basis  firm  and  sure, 
it  defied  the  storm  and  tempest,  and  with- 
stood the  shock  of  whatever  force  could  be 
brought  against  it. 

Similar  boasting,  when  favoured  by  tem- 
poral prosperity  we  have  already  observed 
be  characteristic  of  the  false  religion  of  M 
hornet,  and  of  the  corrupt  system  of  Chris- 
tianity forced  upon  the  acceptance  of  man- 
kind by  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  have  also 
observed  with  how  little  justice  either  of  these 
can  assert  it  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  favour. 

Other  systems,  however,  far  less  extensive 
and  permanent  in  their  effects  than  Maho- 
uietanism  or  Popery,  have  laid  claim  to 
this  supposed  demonstration  of  their  truth. 
Whenever  a  heresy  or  a  schism  spread  its 
baleful  influence  over  any  considerable  por- 
tion  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  was  seldom 
that  it  did  not  arrogate  to  itself  preemi- 
nence in  this  respect.  Thus,  when  Arianiain 
(through  the  encouragement  it  derived  from 
the  emperor  Constantine)  extended  far  and 
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wide,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire;  the  circumstance  was  instantly  applied 
by  its  advocates  as  an  indication  that  it  was 
the  work  of  God.  Constantius  himself  as- 
cribed his  success  in  war  to  his  having  cm- 
braced  the  Alien  cause;  and  was  so  intoxi- 
cated with  this  persuasion,  as  to  sutler  the 
Arians  to  address  him  in  terms  of  impious 
flattery  ;  whilst  they,  on  the  other  hand,  rea- 
dily availed  themselves  of  his  vain  imagina- 
tion*, the  better  to  forward  their  views.  But 
what  was  the  issue?  The  wry  next  emperor 
tliat  succeeded  uprooted  all  these  goodly 
hopes,  and  annihilated  this  vain  boasting,  by 
his  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  Faith  against 
these  innovators:  and  within  no  very  distant 
period  the  heresy  itself  dwindled  into  in 
nificance,  and  was  little  known  but  as  a  talc 
of  other  time 

succeeding  ages  wanted  examples 
of  a  similar  propensity  to  ill-founded  confi- 
dence. Many  an  ephemeral  error  has  huilt 
the  loftiest  expectations  of  success  upon  the 
sudden  popularity  it  had  acquired;  and  has 
hence  been  led  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  as* 
sured  support  of  Heaven  upon  very  slender 
evidence.  That  this  should  he  the  case  with 
the  abettors  of  opinions  in  themselves  origin- 
ating  in   fanatical   delusions  or  upborne  by 

f.  2 
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strong  enthusiastic  feelings,  cannot  be  matter 
of  astonishment.  That  the  first  promoters^ 
for  example,  of  the  Crusades,  or  holy  wars, 
should  have  eagerly  interpreted  the  vast  ac- 
cession of  numbers  to  their  standard,  and 
every  casual  advantage  that  subsequently  oc- 
curred, to  be  clear  and  certain  tokens  <>l 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  their  design,  ma] 
be  regarded  as  the  natural  result  of  the 
spirit  and  disposition  which  dictated  the  en- 
terprise itself:  an  enterprise  which  excites 
pity,  nay  almost  respect,  for  the  deluded 
parties,  notwithstanding  the  unjustifiable 
means  by  which  it  was  to  have  l>een  accom- 
plished. For  a  similar  reason,  we  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  strange  instances  which  eccle- 
siastical history  presents  to  our  observation, 
of  the  confidence  with  which  some  of  the 
most  corrupt  and  contemptible  sects  from 
time  to  time  obtruded  their  reveries,  and 
from  their  momentary  effect  upon  credulous 
minds  augured  certain  success.  Witness  the 
innumerable  pretenders  to  preternatural  in- 
spiration and  the  gift  of  prophecy,  both  in 
earlier  and  later  ages  of  the  Church  ;  such  as 
the  Montamsts  of  old,  and  the  many  lesser 
sects  which  afterwards  branched  out  from 
them;  the  Genua  a  Anabaptists  also,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
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multitude  ot  fanatical  parties  which  in  the 
following  century  overthrew  the  government, 
civil  and  e©  h-siastical,  of  our  mm  eountrv. 
In  all  these,  no  feature  is  more  striking,  none 
seems  to  h.  tcited  more  implicit  venera- 

tion in  their  followers,  than  that  arrogance 
which  led  them  first  gratuitously  to  assume  a 
Divine  impulse  as  the  incitement  to  their 
proceedings,  and  then  to  ground  upon  the 
too  ready  admission  of  that  pretence  anions; 
their  followers,  a  further  assumption  of  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  their  lahours.  This  is 
almost  the  invariable  course  pursued  by  mere 
entl  :  and  we  perceive  in  it  nothing 

hut  what  is  congenial  to  the  very  nature  of 
enthusiasm,  whatever  may  be  the  particular 
lions  which  it  is  disposed  to  adopt. 
But  it  is  somewhat  more  remarkable,  and 
affords  a  still  stronger  proof  of  the  extensive 

of  self-deception,  that  religion 
of  a  description   the   most   opposite  to  these 
been   betrayed   into  similar  mispcrsua- 
moii  n  the  cold  and  sceptical  chara- 

of  Suchi'unu.sm  has  not  secured  its  votaries 
ist  this  temptation  to  vulgar  credulity. 
Its  early  progress  in  Poland,  Transylvania, 
and  other  neighbouring  countries,  under  eon 
siderable  disadvantages  and  discouragements, 
might,  perhaps,  be  expected  to  elate  the  minds 
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of  its  first  abettors.  But  we  may  well  wondei 
that  some  of  its  more  recent  advocates,  even  ii 
our  own  times,  viewing  the  actual  state  of  reli- 
gion in  this  and  other  countries,  should  have 
permitted  the  very  limited  success  of  their 
own  labours  to  fill  them  with  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  its  almost  universal  acceptance, 
at  no  very  distant  period.  Yet  such  is  the 
power  of  self-complacency  upon  men  other- 
jrise  the  most  inaccessible  (in  their  own  esti- 
mation at  least)  to  the  prejudices  which  beset 
ordinal)  minds. 

A  stranger  phenomenon,  however,  than 
m-n  this,  must  not  pass  unobserved.  Infi- 
delity itself  can  take  up  this  parable  again 
religion  when  it  may  serve  its  purpose.  Re- 
bels can  foretell  the  downfall  of  the  State, 
and  Atlu-iMs  the  ruin  of  the  Church,  with  all 
the  confidence  of  a  prophetical  impulse:  and 
when  the  work  of  disorder  and  mischief  seems 
la  prosper  in  their  hands,  who  more  ready 
than  they  to  appeal,  with  unblushing  effron- 
tery, hi  this  token  of  the  will  of  Heaven? 
Need  we  search  the  records  of  ancient  times 
in  proof  of  this  ?  Need  we  go  further  back 
than  within  the  period  of  our  own  recollec- 
tion.  or  even  tluin  the  present  moment,  for  ex- 
amples which  too  plainly  attest  it?  How  did 
the  Trem h  revolutionists  triumph  in  this  pre- 
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tended  manifestation  of  the  goodness  of  then 
cause'  ami  bo*  loudly  did  the  usurper  who 
matched  the  reins  of  empire  from  their  hands 
assert  this  as  his  warrant  from  the  throne  of 
Heaven!  And  arc  there  not,  even  now,  among 
ourselves,  those  who  shew  their  readiness  to 
urge  the  same  pretensions,  whenever  they 
tor  a  moment  obtain  an  imaginary  triumph 
over  the  laws  and  sacred  institutions  of  their 
country  ? 

tW  hat  has  been  said  in  this  and  the  preeed- 
ing  Discourse  tends  to  confirm  a  just  and 
wise  observation  of  an  eminent  Divine  of  our 
I  Church',  that  "  success  is  one  of  those  com- 
**  mon-plaee  arguments  which  is  made  mueh 
"  too  free  with  by  every  party,  and  for  every 
**  cause: — and  no  one,"  he  adds,  "need  bo 
told  how  frequently  it  hath  been  abused. 

I  with  a  design  to  create  in  men  1  belief,  that 
d    approves    those    actions    and    designs 

*•  which  he  is  sometimes  pleased  to  permit 

-  and  prosper." 

There  ib,  indeed,  scarcely  any  species  of 

proof  brought  forward  in  support  of  truth,  of 
which  falsehood  has  not  some  counterfeit  pre- 
pared, i  the  unwary.  Whether  it  he 
mint  ,  inspirations  or  any  other 
indication  of  Divine  agency,  the  ad 
'  Dr.  South. 
I  4 
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seldom  fails  to  set  up  some  plausible  tokens 
of  a  similar  kind.  Among  these,  none,  per- 
haps, has  been  so  frequently  resorted  to,  as  an 
appeal  to  the  success  of  any  religious  persua- 
sion in  attestation  of  its  truth.  The  complex 
nature  of  the  argument,  to  render  it  a  test  of 
truth,  is  seldom  sufficiently  considered ;  and 
hence  it  seems  to  have  arisen,  that  the  real 
value  bf  this  kind  of  proof  has  been  either  un- 
duly depreciated  by  sceptics  and  unbelievers, 
or  rashly  and  unwarrantably  mainlined,  in 
order  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  enthusiasm 
and  imposture. 

As  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  Divine 
support  given  to  Christianity  against  every 
system  hitherto  opposed  to  it,  it  may  (as  has 
already  been  shewn)  be  urged  with  unhesi- 
tating confidence,  because  it  stands  connected 
with  such  direct  and  unequivocal  tokens  of 
supernatural  interposition,  as  cannot  be  set 
aside  without  detracting  from  the  attributes 
and  perfections  of  God  himself.  As  an  evi- 
dence also  in  support  of  the  pure  faith 
Protestant  Churches,  contrasted  with  the  coi 
ruptions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  or  with  any  otln 
departure  from  primitive  Christianity  ; 
though  it  assumes  a  somewhat  different  asp 
it  is  still  substantially  the  same.  Protestant 
ism,  indeed,  pretends  not  to  actually  miracu- 
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lous  interposition  in  its  behalf,  but  it  makes  a 
direct  appeal  to  that  primitive  standard  of 
faith  and  worship  which  was  itself  miracu- 
lously sanctioned:  and  it  builds  its  claim  to 
acceptance  BOl  sulely  on  the  apparent  inade- 
quacy of  human  means  to  affect  the  result 
produced,  but  still  more  on  its  entire  concur- 
rence with  that  which  had  already,  in  times 
past,  given  manifold  proofs  of  its  Divine 
origin.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  view 
generally  taken  by  the  reformers  themselves, 
liven  Luther,  whose  temper  was  sufficiently 
ardent  and  his  confidence  of  success  pro- 
portionably  sanguine,  thus  modestly  expresses 
his  sentiments  respecting  his  own  new  doc- 
trines, as  they  were  then  deemed  to  l>e.  ■  W 
*  the  work,"  says  he,  u  be  not  of  God,  I  do 
'•not  pretend  that  it  should  be  mine;  let 
-  it  come  to  nothing  and  lx-  claimed  by  no 
**  one.  I  ought  to  seek  nothing  else  than 
;hat  I  should  not  l>e  the  occasion  of  error 
f  to  any  one1.'*     This  memorable  sentiment 

1  u  Idcirco  mei  non  oblitus,  his  verbis  protestor,  Mi  <li 
44  put.irt,  non  determinate.     Dispute,  inqti  RMero, 

Son  quod  eorum  Dallas  ct  minus 
mem,  qui,  nullo  prorsus  limore  lacti,  quit  quid  ral  mhu- 

h  niawrint,  \clut   I'.vangilium  credi  voluot.     Horuiu  enim 
**  audat  la  cl  simul  coegit,  fafcor,  cliani  tiniori  moo 

**  non  credere;  qua.-  nun  Uinta  esaet,  nullu.i  terquam 

**  angulus   incus   GOgDOvistet.      .S'»    opus   ipsum  mm  fucr'tt 
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was  delivered  at  a  time  when  almost  by  his 
own  single  exertions,  his  opinions  had  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  and  were  received  with 
much  applause  by  a  large  body  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Yet  it  clearly  shews  that  he 
by  no  means  considered  the  extraordinary 
prevalence  or  popularity  of  his  opinions  suf- 
ficient in  itself  to  establish  their  foundation  in 
truth.  There  is,  indeed,  abundant  proof  that 
lie,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  reformers,  ground- 
ed their  assurance  of  the  Divine  approbation 
of  the  work  they  had  taken  in  hand,  upon  far 
higher  principles.  They  founded  it  on  their 
adherence  to  Scripture,  and  to  u  the  fail 
"once  delivered  to  the  saints;"  and  wlial 
ever  confidence  they  expressed  in  the  issue  of 
their  labours,  sprang  from  that  holy  and  un- 
exceptionable source,  not  from  any  blind  and 
presumptuous  expectation  of  the  interposition 
of  Heaven. 

It  were  well  if  the  same  temperate  and  ju- 
dicious conduct  still  characterized  all  who 
profess  to  follow  in  their  steps.  Nor  will  this 
caution  be  deemed  uniiecessarv  by  those  who 

H  suuni,  ovimuo  Mb  ut  Md  sit  mcum  ;  sit  vau  nihil  ct  nul- 
*  lius.    Ego  ttUtU  dchui  <jiu.tcrc%  nisi  ut  nulii  W  ■ri$ 

"occasior    Bputola  D.  H.  Senlteco,   Bod     Branddmrg. 

F.jiim.  una  l  "'is.  Ojht.  edit.  Ji/uii-,  tom.  I.  pp.  63  ^.j.  ^_ 
gee  Bpwar'a  Life  of  Latbe*,  1813.  pp.  uG— r/.i 
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attentively  observe  some  striking  features 
of  the  present  timet.  We  li\e  in  a  busy 
spirit-stirring  age.  Great  plans  of  good,  as 
well  as  of  eul,  are  on  foot  The  efforts  of 
the  ill-disposed  to  bereave  us  of  religion  itself, 
and,  with  it.  of  all  that  is  worth  possessing,  are 
met  by  no  tea  strenuous  efforts,  on  tin-  pflfl 
of  the  pious  and  well-intentioned,  not  only  to 
resist  these  aggressions,  but  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  mankind  in  general,  by  spreading 
wider  and  wider  the  blessings  of  Revelation. 
To  give  unbounded  extent  to  the  work  of 
Christian  education  ;  to  promote  the  univer- 
sal knowledge  of  the  word  of  God;  «md  to 
send  the  glad  tid  the  gospel  into  the 

remotest  corners  of  the  earth  :  these  are  the 
enlarged  designs  of  Christian  l>enevolenee  in 
which  we  are  now  continually  called  u|kjii  to 
co-operate. 

That  such  designs  are  highly  worthy  of  a 

Christian  country  so  distinguished  as  ours,  is 

unquestionable;  and  that  the  objects  to  which 

they  are  directed  are  acceptable  in   the  sight 

rod,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  doubt.    Yet 

a  word  of  admonition  may  not  be 

•  asonable,  to  the  projectors  and  promoters 

bese  great  purposes;   lest  they  should  be 

■lied  by  the  ebullitions  of  zeal  and  ap- 
plause which  their  own  active  exertions  have 
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«  xeited,  and  too  readily  augur,  from  the  popu- 
larity and  rapid  progress  of  their  undertakings, 
an  almost  absolute  certainty  of  Divine  co- 
operation. 

Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  before  we 
venture  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  Divin 
blessing  even  upon  the  best  undertakings, 
ought  to  be  assured,  not  only  of  the  good 
intend,  but  also,  that  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed are  unexceptionable.  And  before  we 
presume  to  allege  the  apparent  success  of  our 
labours  in  proof  that  such  a  blessing  atten 
them,  we  should  be  able  satisfactorily  to  she1 
that  we  are  not  departing  from  any  knov 
line  of  duty,  in  the  proceedings  by  which  t 
purpose  is  to  be  accomplished. 

In  the  great  work  of  spreading  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  among  mankind  ; — wh 
ther  it  be  by  training  the  infant  mind,  by  ex 
tending  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  unconverted  : 
care  is  requisite,  that  we  do  not,  by  an  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  means  put  into  our 
hands,  endanger  that  which  it  is  our  object 
to  promote.  To  inculcate  truth,  and  to 
reject  error,  are  in  fact  correlative  duties; 
nor  can  the  one  be  effectually  performed, 
without  attending  to  the  other.  It  becomes 
therefore  a  grave  and  momentous  considera- 
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tiun,  in  all  religious  designs,  tliat  they  be 
framed  and  conducted  upon  .such  principles 
as  are  best  calculated  to  exclude  error,  as  well 
as  to  disseminate  truth.  To  act  solely  upon 
the  impulse  of  religious  zeal,  or  of  an  ardent 
philanthropy, without  due  regard  to  this  con- 
sideration, is  to  blind  the  judgment  where  its 
power  of  discernment  is  most  wanted,  and  to 
overlook  the  contingent  evils  that  may  arise, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  good  that  is  pur- 
sued. For  should  it  be  found,  that,  by  too 
largely  generalizing  some  of  these  plans,  and 
subjecting  them  to  no  restrictions  or  modili- 
cations,  opportunity  is  afforded  to  introduce 
corrupt  and  erroneous  views  of  religion; — 
should  it  be  found  also,  that  by  relinquish- 
ing the  salutary  restraints  of  ecclesiastical 
order  and  discipline,  occasion  is  given  to 
weaken  the  outworks  of  Christianity  itself, 
and  an  opening  made  for  the  inroads  of  a 
factious  and  disorganizing  spirit  ; — the  inju- 
ries thus  accruing  cannot  but  l>e  a  formidable 
counterpoise  to  the  benefits  actually  produced, 
however  great  and  valuable,  those  benefits 
would  otherwise  be.  Nor  will  any  prospect  of 
success,  under  such  circumstances,  be  sufficient 
to  assure  us  that  the  work  is  of  Ciod,  and  is 
prospered  by  His  blessing. 

Happily,  however,  in  every  great  purpose 
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of  Christian  charity  and  Christian  edifica- 
tion, it  is  practicable  for  members  of  our 
own  Chinch,  to  pursue  these  objects  with- 
out incurring  such  hazards  ;  and  to  cherish  a 
pious  confidence  in  the  Divine  blessing;,  with- 
out yielding  to  presumptuous  imaginations. 
They  who,  upon  deliberate  conviction,  are 
attached  to  our  communion,  can  hardly  but 
deem  it  desirable,  if  not.  indispensable,  that 
religious  instruction  should  be  conveyed  to 
Others  through  that  channel  from  which  they 
themselves  have  imbibed  it.  They  can  hardly 
doubt,  that  in  conveying  it  through  that 
channel,  they  are  doing  the  work  of  God  in 
the  most  acceptable  manner,  and  with  the 
fairest  prospect  of  a  successful  issue.  For  as 
Christianity  itself  has  stood  the  test  which 
(Gamaliel  applied  to  it, and  has  come  out  from 
the  ordeal  with  additional  lustre  :  so  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the  Church 
to  which  we  lulong  may  well  abide  a  similar 
scrutiny.  The  faithful  page  of  history  bettfl 
witness  to  its  high  estimation,  in  past  and 
in  present  times,  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  Its  conflicts  and  its  victories,  its  pe- 
rils and  its  deliverances,  its  recovered  purity 
of  faith  and  worship  after  the  lapse  of  many 
ages,  and  its  subsequent  rescue  from  the 
bands  of  sectarian  violence,  are  well-authen- 
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ticated  evidences  that  it  has  had  its  full  share 
of  that  heavenly  favour  and  l>enedietioii  pro- 
mised to  the  universal  Church  by  its  divine 
Founder. 

Upon  this  lias  is,  then,  it  becomes  us  to 
build  every  pious  and  charitable  design  for 
the  edification  of  others  or  of  ourselves. 
Nor  in  it  a  narrow  and  exclusive  spirit  of 
bigotry  which  dictates  the  necessity  of  regu- 
lating our  plans  and  opetaftaoM  by  this  rule 
of  sound  discretion.     It  issues  from  a  big 

and  a  nobler  source,  even  from  the  true  and 
ardent  love  of  pure  Christianity  itself,  which 
must  ever  make  us  desirous  of  extending  its 
benefits  to  mankind  in  general,  with  the  ! 
possible  ri.sk  of  its  being  intermingled  with 
baser  matter.  Restrained  only  by  this  salu- 
tary consideration,  let  the  Christian  philan- 
thropist enlarge  his  measures  and  his  means 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  Let  him  not 
with  a  niggard  spirit,  hoard  the  treasure  for 
himself  alone,  or  for  those  immediately  around 
him,  but  rejoice  when  opportunity  is  offered 
him,  with  any  well-grounded  hope  of  success, 
•arry  on  the  work  of  his  Redeemer,  lry 
promoting  "glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
■  en  earth  jx^ace,  goodwill  towards  men." 

Great  is  the  encouragement,  great  the  con- 
fidence which,  when  thus  regulated  and  con- 
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trolled,  our  hope  of  the  Divine  support  will 
unceasingly  afford  us.  The  manifest  tokens 
vouchsafed  by  the  Almighty,  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  that  the  work  which  is  really  His 
shall  ultimately  prosper  in  His  hands,  will 
lead  us,  first,  carefully  to  examine  whether  it 
be  indeed  His  work  in  which  we  arc  engaged, 
and  then  resolutely  to  persevere  in  it,  by 
means  as  pure  and  righteous  as  the  end  to 
be  attained,  in  full  assurance  of  the  divine 
cooperation.  This  is  neither  fanaticism  nor 
presumption.  This  gives  no  warrant  to  error, 
however  widely  propagated,  or  eagerly  n 
ceived,  to  boast  of  its  achievements ;  neitln 
does  it  discourage  truth,  however  menaced, 
or  for  a  while  depressed.  The  appeal 
made,  not  to  a  fallible  and  often  misjudj 
ing  world;  not  to  human  policy,  strength, 
numbers  ;  but  to  a  Judge  infallible,  onini 
scient,  and  omnipotent; — to  Him  who  <•; 
bring  light  out  of  darkness,  and  strength  oul 
of  weakness; — to  Him  who  hath  given  to  his 
Church  the  assurance,  "Lo!  1  am  with  you 
"  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world ;" 
and  the  promise,  that  "the  gates  of  hell  shall 
B  not.  prevail  against  it." 
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2  Tim.  ii.  23 


HutjtMtliAh  (iml  unlearned  questions  avoid,  know 
tug  that  they  <1<>  gender  strife*. 


I  HE  caution  here  given  by  St  Paul  to  Ti- 
mothy i>  thrice  repeated,  with  some  variety 
of  phrase,  in  the  course  of  the  two  short  Epir 
'  -Jed  to  him.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  First  Epistle'  he  exhorts  him  not  to 
"  give  heed  to  fables  and  endless  genealo- 
"  gies,  which  minister  questions,  rather  than 
*  godly  edifying  which  is  in  faith."  In  the 
latter  and  of  the  same  Epistle*  he  admo- 
niabes  him  to  withdraw  from  those  who  are 
**  proud,  knowing  nothing,  but  doting  about 
"questions    and    strifes    of   words:'*    and    to 

avoid  "profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  op- 
'•  positions  of  science,  falsely  so  called."  In 
this  Second  Epistle4,  besides  the  caution  in 

•  !  Tim.  i.4.         b  1  Tim.  vi.  k  20.         »  'Z  Tim.  ii.  Hi. 

L 
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the  text,  he  again  enjoins  Timothy  to  "shun 
u  profane  and  vain  babblings."  In  his  Kpi 
stle  to  Titus  alsod  we  meet  with  a  .similar 
injunction;  "Avoid  foolish  questions,  and 
"genealogies,  and  contentions,  and  strivings 
li  About  the  Law ;  for  they  are  unprofitable 
■  and  vain." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  St.  Paul  saw- 
especial  occasion  for  these  reiterated  admo- 
nitions, at  the  time  when  these  Epistles  were 
written  :  and  much  lalxiur  has  been  expended 
by  the  learned  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  ques- 
tions these  might  lx?  which  the  Apostle  was 
so  desirous  to  discountenance.  This  it  has 
not  been  found  easy  to  determine,  since  the 
several  epithets  by  which  St.  Paul  charac- 
terises such  questions  are  applicable  to  very- 
many  subjects  of  disputation ;  and  although 
Timothy  and  Titus  doubtless  well  under- 
stood to  what  particular  con  trove  is  ies  they 
had  reference,  conjecture  must  now  supply 
the  place  of  direct  proof  or  evidence,  as  to 
their  specific  application.  The  remarkable 
expressions  used  by  the  Apostle  may,  hi 
ever,  serve  to  throw  some  tight  upon  this  in- 
quiry. The  "fables  and  endless  genealogies" 
refer,  perhaps,  to  the  fabulous  inventions  of 
«*  Titus  iii.  <) 
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heathen    poets  and   philosophi  spelling 

the  origin  of  their  deities:  inventions,  which 
seem  to  have  gjfBB  rise  to  many  of  those 
travagant  notions  concerning  the  attributes 
and  the  emanations  of  the  Godhead,  whieh 
distinguished  the  Gnostics  of  that  and  the 
succeeding  age,  and  were  afterwards  adopted 
■Jewish  teachers  in  their  systems  of  cab- 
halistic  theology.  These,  being  altogether  vi- 
sionary speculations,  and  resting  on  no  cer- 
tain ffata  of  fiith  or  science,  the  Aj>ostle 
might  well  denominate  aaraiSarrovs  ^Trftrut, 
uninstruetive  or  uncdifying  researches,  re- 
searches unconnected  with  sound  learning 
of  any  kind,  unprofitable,  and  vain.  With 
equal  truth  might  they  also  he  called  vW  pro 
•*  fane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of 
"science,  falsely  so  called."  And  whether 
the  censure  was  directed  against  the  (inos- 
ties,  or  against  the  Judaizing  converts  of  that 
day,  is  now  comparatively  a  matter  of  little 
moment. 

But  probably  ire  shall  not  he  far  from  the 
truth,  if  we  suppose  that  St.  1'aul,  in  his 
neral  censure  of  "foolish  and  unlearned  cpjes 
~  turns."'  intended  to  comprehend  other  pre- 
vailing errors,  as  well  as  these,  both  anions 
the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  converts.  \\  hen 
he    deprecated    ••  contentions    and    strivings 
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M  about  the  law,"  he  might  have  the  Jete- 
i.sh  controversies  more  immediately  in  view. 
When  he  directed  his  admonitions  against 
"  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions 
"  of  science  falsely  so  called,"  he  might  ad- 
vert to  some  frequent  topics  of  disquisition 
in  the  schools  of  Heathen  philosophy*  And 
when  he  reprobated,  without  any  such  spe- 
cific description.  u  strifes  of  words"  and  u  per- 
"  verse  disputings,"  we  may  conceive  the  re- 
proof to  attach  to  all,  of  whatever  sect  or 
denomination,  who  availed  themselves  of  ver- 
bal obscurities  or  ambiguities,  to  promote 
error  and  dissension. 

Without  further  inquiry,  therefore,  into 
these  local  or  temporary  circumstances,  the 
Apostle's  admonition  may  be  applied  to  di 
countenance  frivolous  and  unedifving  con- 
troversies of  whatever  kind,  and  thus  to  cut 
off  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  hcrcM 
and  contention.  By  controversies  of  this  d 
scription,  Christianity  has  been  too  often 
unnecessarily  exposed  to  obloquy ;   and  the 

strength  of  her  best  advocates  has  not  un- 
lit quently  beOD  wasted  in  maintaining  po- 
tions, which,  if  not  indefensible,  were  yet 
not  worth  the  sacrifices  which  the  defence  re- 
quired. With  these  evils,  the  friends  as  well 
as  the  adversaries  of  the  truth  have  perhaps 
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been  m  no  small  degree  chargeable,  although 
the  far  greater  portion  of  them  has  doubt 
originated  With  those  in  whom  no  reverential 
regard  for  the  sacred  oracles  appears  to  have 
Operated,  to  restrain  their  perverse  or  exube- 
rant imaginations. 

I  proceed,  then,  in  the  more  general  appli- 

>n  of  this  subject,  to  consider  the  ques- 
which  we  are  here  instructed  to  avoid, 
as  reducihle  to  three  distinct   classes,  inin- 
\msmgsfn:st,  those  which  involve  points  nci 

ther  within  the  reach  of  OUT  natural  faculties. 

made  known  to  us  by  Divine  revelation  ; 
Kfirmdly,  those  which,  whether  or  not  they 
may   Ik*  capable  of  satisfactory   decision,  arc 

n  their  kind  unprofitable  and  unimport- 
ant ;    tkirdkfi    those    which    relate    to   verbal, 

not  substantial  differences,  arising  from  some 
misuml  iding  or    misapplication   of   the 

terms  used  by  the  respective  parties  in  their 
several    topics  of  contention.     The   first  of 
lasses  will  sufficiently  occup)  our  at- 
tention lor  the  present. 

Far  the  greater  part  of  the  questions   I 
longing   to  this   class   may  justly   lx?  called 
■  l>oth   foolish   and   unlearned  ;"     foolish,   he 

e  they  admit  not  of  a  definitive  answer  ; 

unlearned,  because  inquiry  into  that  which  no 

human  learning  can  fathom,  and  which  • 
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lation  has  not  disclosed,  can  never  lead 
the  acquisition  of  real  knowledge. 

Every  one  who  is  well  instructed  in  re- 
vealed religion  must  be  aware  that  there  are 
certain  boundaries  of  knowledge  which  God 
himself  appears  to  have  prescribed  to  the 
human  intellect;  that  many  things  are  re- 
vealed in  his  word  purely  as  matters  of  faith, 
not  of  scientific  investigation  ;  and  that,  wi 
respect  to  these,  so  long  as  we  continue 
our  present  state,  we  must  be  content  to 
■  know  in  part,"  and  to  "  see  through  a  glass 
"  darkly."  Upon  such  subjects  it  is  both  our 
duty  and  our  wisdom,  not  to  indulge  in  more 
abstruse  or  sublime  contemplations  than  \u 
can  attempt  with  safety,  and  with  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  success. 

The  temptation  nevertheless  is  great,  to 
men  of  superior  mental  endowments,  to  seek 
the  reputation  of  being  able  to  penetrate  fur- 
ther than  others  can  into  the  depths  of  mys- 
tery, and  to  evince  their  acuteness,  either  by 
endeavouring  to  explain,  or  (if  that  be  above 
their  strength)  to  perplex  and  invalidate 
those  doctrines,  which  more  modest  inquirers 
are  content  to  receive  by  faith,  without  ask- 
ing for  demonstrations,  of  which  they  are  not 
susceptible.  This  spirit  being  ODOe  roused, 
and   questions   being  started  of  a   new   and 
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subtle  kind,  which  give  scope  to  a  display  of 
talents  and  ingenuity,  antagonists  will  not 
long  be  wanting,  of  no  less  ardour  and  self- 
confidence,  to  enter  the  lists  ;  and  so  long  as 
vanity  is  on  either  side  the  governing  pro- 
pensity, the  encounter  will  probably  be  fit 
and  obstinate,  nor  will  either  Bait)  be  dis- 
posal to  yield  or  to  accommodate,  where  con- 
cession might  be  construed  into  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  defeat.  The  Utmost  exertions 
will  Ik*  made  to  overpower  the  rival  oppo- 
nents whatever  may  !>e  the  results  with  re- 
gard  to  the  interests  of  truth. 

Questions  of  this  description  not  only  thus 
operate  in  "  gendering  strifes*'  for  the  sake  of 
vieton  rather  than  of  truth,  but  are  also  in 
their  very  nature  more  fitted  to  raise  disputes, 
than  those  which  relate  to  subjects  nearer  to 
the  level  of  our  apprehensions.  Darkness  is 
more  favourable  than  light,  to  the  iu< rcase 
of  perplexity  and  confusion.  That  which  ad- 
mits of  an  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  sense,  of 
experience,  or  of  any  certain  principles  on 
winch  to  ground  an  opinion,  may  be  brought 
to  some  conclusive  issue.  But  that  which 
cannot  be  submitted  to  any  such  test  ma\ 
be  again  and  again  debated,  without  any 
nearer  approach   t<»  decision.     Now,  of  this 

kind  are  some  of  the  most  important  truths 
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of  revealed  religion:  truths  made  known  to 
us  no  farther  than  is  necessary,  that  we  may 
become  **  wise  unto  salvation  ;"  beyond  which 
salutary  purpose,  we  have  nothing  to  guide 
our  steps  but  vague  conjectures  from  obscure 
and  remote  analogies,  or  the  still  more  vague 
suggestions  of  a  fruitful  imagination.  Here 
no  bounds  can  be  set  to  a  daring  and  restle>> 
spirit  of  curiosity.  Hypothesis  upon  hypo- 
thesis may  be  raised ;  theory  upon  theory  be 
constructed  ;  and  matters  undetermined,  nay 
unmcntioned,  in  holy  writ,  may  be  argued 
upon  the  most  groundless  surmises.  Revela- 
tion itself  will  in  such  cases  too  often  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  usurped  authority 
human  conceit.  The  conflicting  parties  wi! 
l)e  more  and  more  eagerly  engaged,  and 
come  more  obstinate  and  untraceable,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  mutually  renounce  the  au- 
thority of  any  superior  power  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween them. 

The  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  history  will 
fully  hear  us  out  in  these  assertions. 

In  the  heresies  of  the  apostolic  age  there 
appears  to  have  been  much  of  that  dispu- 
tatious spirit,  and  of  those  false  pretensions 
to  knowledge,  which  the  apostle  condemn* 
in  the  words  of  the  text.  The  censures 
bestowed   upon   them   by   the   inspired  lead 
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ers  of  tin  gospel  indicate  that  they  origin- 
ated, for  the  most  part,  in  an  overwccnim: 
pride  of  intellect,  and  in  presumptuous  at 
tempts  to  adapt  the  sublimcst  mysteries  of 
revelation  to  the  crude  conception!  of  inflated 
minds.  In  this  respect,  the  heresies  the.ijxK 
-ties  had  to  contend  with  were  but  proto- 
types  of  those  which  the  advocates  of  unadul- 
terated truth  have  in  Later  times  had  oceasioti 
to  combat. 

What  St.  Paul  says  of  heathen  philosoph 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  that  "  profaning 
"  themselves  to  be  wise  they  became  tool 
is  no  less  applicable  to  all  disputants  of  this 
ription.    That  is  false  wisdom  which  dog4 
matizes   upon    things   inscrutable  by  human 
faculties;  which  frames  to  itself  theories  of 
spiritual  and  divine  truth,  without  evidence  to 
support  them  ;   which  sets  up  some  dev'n 
its  own  to  Ik.'  the  criterion  of  w hat  is  proposed 
purely  as  an  article  ot'Jiiith.     The  more  SBCfl 
pretended  knowledge  ifl  cultivated,  the  more 
manifold  will  be  the  errors  resulting  from  it. 
The  misapplication,  indeed,  of  knowledge  <»! 
any  kind  in  things  finite  and  perceptible,  to 
subjects  in  their  nature  infinite  and  impel* 
eeptible.  is  no  better  than  actual  ignorance; 

na\.    it  is    worse   than    simple   ignorance.   !k> 
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cause  it  precludes  the  tenefit  which  might 
otherwise  be  derived  from  that  most  valuable 
of  all  instruction,  which  is  grounded  excli 
sively  upon  Divine  authority. 

We  cannot  have  stronger  proof  of  this,  than 
in  the  many  errors  which  have  prevailed  re- 
specting the  Scripture-doctrines  of  the  Trinii 
and  our  Lord's  Incarnation.  If  any  truths 
may  properly  be  said  to  transcend  the  reach 
of  human  faculties,  they  are  these.  We  can 
form  no  abstract  conception  of  them  ;  nor 
can  we  by  any  analogy,  any  comparison  of 
them  with  objects  of  the  visible  world,  attain 
to  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  them 
than  is  conveyed  in  the  simple  declarations  of 
holy  writ. — declarations,  which  profess  not  to 
give  us  any  insight  into  the  mode  of  being 
essential  to  the  Godhead,  or  of  its  union  with 
human  nature  in  the  person  of  our  Lord ;  but 
require  us  to  receive  both  doctrines,  on  the 
sole  authority  of  Divine  testimony.  What- 
ever questions,  relating  to  either  of  them, 
have  more  in  view  than  this,  fall  under  tlu 
description  of  those  which  the  apostle  cen- 
sures. They  cannot  advance  real  knowledge; 
they  can  only  serve  the  purpose  of  conten- 
tious disputation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  presents  it 
must  be  confessed,  insuperable  diliieulties  to 
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them  who  attempt  to  fathom  it.s  mystery. 
But  they  are  not,  in  general,  difficulties  aris- 
ing out  of  any  inherent  obscurity  or  ambi- 
guity in  the  terms  by  which  tin*  doctrine  is 
propounded  in  holy  writ:  but,  difficulties,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  physical  or  inctaphv 
kind,  springing  from  a  contemplation  of  tin- 
subject  in  some  point  of  view  not  presented 
to  us  by  the  scriptures.  Similar  difficulties  to 
these  (it  has  often  been  observed)  occur,  even 
in  what  relates  to  our  own  nature  and  essence. 
Who  can  explain  how  the  human  mind,  in 
the  same  instant  of  time,  and  apparently  by 
one  ami  the  same  act,  exercises  the  distinct 
faculties  of  perception,  judgment,  and  will? 
who  will  question  the  fact?  And  the 
same  may  be  Baid  of  many  other  phenomena 
of  the  human  mind.  If  then,  in  matters  of 
which  we  ourselves  are  personally  conscious, 

so  much  mystery  be  found  ;  how  much  redan 

may  we  expect  that  the  infinity  of  the  Divine 
nature  should  baffle  our  research  ?  Let  reason 
first  he  assured  that  she  can  solve  the  lesser 

problem,  be         he  presume  to  attempt  the 

greater.      Let  her  prove,  that  within  her  own 

Immediate   province    she   can    disperse   the 

clouds  and  darkness  which  surround  her. 
before  she  aspire  to  higher  flights,  and  lose 
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herself  in  those 


here  faith  alone 


regions 
safely  direct  her  cour.se. 

The  desire  however  of  philosophizing 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarna- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  the  main  source  of 
some  of  the  earliest  heresies.  Theodoret  sup- 
poses that  St.  Paul  had  Simon  Magus  and  his 
followers  specially  in  view,  when  he  admo- 
nished Timothy  to  u  avoid  profane  and  vain 
"  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely 
*4  so  called f."  What  were  the  particular  te- 
nets of  Simon  Magus,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  trace  through  the  obscurity  in  which  his 
history  is  involved.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  general  persuasion  of  antiquity,  that  he 
was  a  chief  leader,  if  not  the  actual  founder, 
of  the  multifarious  tribe  of  Gnostics,  after- 
wards divided  and  subdivided  into  innumer- 
able sects.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the 
wild  and  fantastic  speculations  of  these  pre- 
tenders to  science  prepared  tbe  way  for  sub- 
sequent   heresies   of  a    more   plausible    d< 

1   M  Qui  a  Smionc  Olti  Mint  Gm>stU'<>N  seipMM  appellaruii 
"  quasi  scieniia  pranlitos.     Qua-  euim  divina  Script  urn  t 
44  cuit,  ea   Dl-uiu   sibi  aiunt   n-vdussc  :  stmt   atitiin    pi 
'*  omni  inipiftatc  BC  libiJitiL*.     Ilanc  JUFI  fhlst>  u/>- 

"  minnttim  scicnt'iam.      Ignoratiunis   hal»cnt   caligincm 

**  dixiiia-  Uicetn  cognitionis."    Tlioodoret.  in  Iwnm.  Opor 
I  ,,   108,  Park  164*, 
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scription,  and  so  imic-li  the  more  daugeioii- 
in  their  effect  upon  inquisitive  minds.  Hut. 
whether  or  nut  we  can  trace  the  ehi<  I' anti- 
trinitariuu  Beets  tu  this  source,  we  have  ample 

evidence  to  prove,  that  whatever  differ*  nees 

may  have  subsisted  between  them  in  other 
respects,  their  errors  were  mostly  attribut- 
able tu  une  and  the  same  cause,  the  vanity 
of  being  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  o» 
endeavouring  to  explicate  what  is  inexplicable 
by  human  reasoning.  Hence  the  frequent 
disregard  of  scripture  among  these  M  pervarae 

-  disputers,"  when   it   came   into  competition 
with  their  own  imaginations;  and  their  rash- 
in  making  the  crude  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind   the  supreme  standard  even   of 
Divine  truth,  and  the  arbitrary  interpreter  of 
aired  I 
Three  heresiarchs  of  this  description,  Dfl 
log  over  others  of  less  notoriety,  it   may  sul 
lite  to  notice. 

beilius,  rather  the  reviver,  perhaps,  than 

the  first  assertOT  of  the  opinions  winch  pass 
under  his  name,  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
the  catholic  faith,  that  there  is  no  distinction 
of  persons  in  the  Godhead;  the  terms  Father, 
,  and  Holy  Ghost  being  nothing  more 
than  different  names  <>r  titles  of  the  Supreme 
Being,    by   which    were   denoted    the   several 
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manifestations  of  tin-  Divine  Nature  in  beam 
and  in  earth ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  which 
the  Deity  was  nominally  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  his  distinct,  operations  in  the 
redemption  and  sanctification  of  mankind. 
Upon  this  hypothesis,  (for  Sahellius  does  not 
appear  to  have  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation,) it  would  follow,  that  the  Father 
himself  was  united  to  the  man  .Jesus,  and 
suffered  death  upon  the  cross;  whence  the 
earlier  abettors  of  the  heresy  were  styled 
Thcopaschitie,  or  Patripassians,  and  obtained 
other  similar  denominations  expressive  of 
that  confusion  of  the  persons  in  the  Godhead 
which  this  hypothesis  seemed  necessarily  to 
imply. 

Arius,  seeing  how  totally  irreconeileable 
this  opinion  was  with  the  distinct  agency  as- 
eribed  to  each  person  of  the  Godhead  in  the 
holy  scriptures,  devised  the  scheme  of  attri- 
buting to  the  Son  an  inferior  Species  of  di- 
vinity to  that  of  the  Father;  reducing  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  created  being,  neither  co 
eternal,  co-essential,  nor  co-equal  with  the 
Father;  yet  antecedent  to  all  other  created 
beings,  and  himself  invested  with  the  powe 
of  the  Creator.  The  Holy  Ghost  he  held 
have  been  produced  by  the  Son,  and  to  have 
cooperated  with  him  in  the  wmk  of  creation, 
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inferior  IkilIi  to  liim  and   to  the  Father 

This   theory,  while  it  appeared  to  mrape 

some  of  the  difficulties  of  Sahellianisin,  intro- 
duced others  scarcely  less  insuj>erable.  It 
.supposed  I  twofold,  or  rather  a  threefold  spe- 
cies of  divinity,  one  uncreated,  the  others 
created :  and  thus  recognised  that  sort  of 
ptJi/t/irixtir  principle,  upon  which  some  <>f  the 

more  suhtle  and  refined  Platonic  philoso- 
phers attempted  to  vindicate  tlu-  wild  ami 
incoherent  systems  of  Pagan  theology.  A- 
part,  however,  from  the  hum ri plural  cha- 
racter of  this  hypothesis,  it  is  emumhered 
with  metaphysical  perplexities  and  ;mom 
which  its  advocates  have  never  heen  ahle  to 
remove. 

Macedoiiius,  blending   together   some  dis 
jointed  tenets  of  the  two  preceding  systems, 
formed  a  scheme  of  his  own,  distinct  from 
lioth.     He  agreed  irith  Alius  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  personality  of  the  Son.  and  with 
hellius  in  denying  the  personality  of  the  Holy 

To  the  Son  he  ascribed  that  inferior 
kind  of  divinity  which  the  Arians,  or  rather 
the  scmi-Arians,  maintained:  the  Holy  (iliosl 
hi-  app  have  regarded  only  as  the  di- 

energy  of  tin'  father  and  tlu-  Son,  not 
personally  distinct  from  either.  His  system, 
therefore,  involved  most    <>f  the   difficulties 
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peculiar  to  the  others,  with  si  ill  less  preten- 
sions to  coherency  and  consistency  uf  cha- 
racter. 

In  eaofa  of  these  discordant  schemes  the 
vanity  of  human  reason  is  more  or  less  con- 
Bpicuotlfi,     We  discern  in  the  trainers  of  each. 

ne  fear,  some  reluctance,  entirely  to  dig* 
card  revelation  :  with  a  determination,  at 
the  same  time,  to  adapt  it,  if  possible,  to  cer- 
tain persuasions  already  in  possession  of  the 
mind.  For,  what  were  the  questions  which 
gave  rise  to  these  speculations a>  what  were 
they,  hut  questions  originating  in  attempts 
to  discover  the  essential  nature  of  the  God- 
head, and  the  mode  of  its  existence? — points 
on  which,  the  doctrine  revealed  in  Scripture 
was  not  intended  to  give  explicit  information, 
and  concerning  which  no  further  discoveries 
can  possibly!  he  made  through  any  other 
channel.  The  main  source  of  each  error  is, 
like  that  of  modern  Socinianism,  a  delusive 
opinion,  that  the  most  profound  mystery, 
though  propounded  on  the  authority  of  I)i- 
\ine  Revelation,  is  to  Ik-  hrought  down  to 
the  level  of  every  man's  apprehension,  and 
ought  either  to  Ik1  rejected  as  incredilile.  or 
constrained,  1>\  whatever  artifice  of  interpre- 
tation, to  harmonize  with  the  utterly  incom- 
petent decisions  of  human  judgment 
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Upon  the  same  rock  of  false  philosophy  did 
other  sects  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  in 
their  singulations  iijxm   the  doctrine  of  our 

Lord's  Incarnation. 

'he  mysterious  union  of  the  Godhead  and 
the  manhood  in  the  person  of  Christ,  however 
inexplicable  by  human  philosophy,  is  per- 
haps scarcely  more  so  than  the  union  of  soul 
and  lxxly  in  man  himself.  How  mind  and 
matter  can  be  so  intimately  conjoined  as  we 
know  them  to  be  in  our  own  nature,  it  pass- 
cth  man's  ingenuity  to  explain.  If  the  fact 
were  not  evident,  we  might  u  priori  he  led 
to  imagine,  that  properties  so  contrary  to 
each  other  as  those  which  inhere  to  mind 
and  matter,  could  not  appertain  to  one  and 
the  same  being  without  destroying  its  unity 
and  its  identity.  The  difficulty  which  ope- 
rates to  obstruct  our  helief  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  is  not  in  its  kind  dis- 
similar. It  is  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  a 
Being  absolutely  of  a  pure  spiritual  essence, 
and  endowed  with  infinite  perfections,  to  be 
personally  united  to  an  altogether  different 
being; — a  being  compounded  of  a  material 
and  immaterial  principle; — without  any  ac- 
tual change,  either  in  the  one  being  or  the 
other.  Here  human  metaphysics  are  utterly 
at  a  stand;  and  if  the  substantial  evidences 
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of  the  fact  will  not  satisfy  the  incredulous  or 
the  inquisitive,  we  may  augur  but  ill  success 
from  any  attempts  that  can  be  made  to  adapt 
it  to  abstract  theories. 

Through  attempts  of  this  kind,  however, 
the  doctrine  has  been  virtually*  if  not 
tually  renounced,  in  four  different  ways; — 1 
denying  our  Lord's  divinity ;  by  denying  his 
human  nature;  by  confounding  their  distiiut 
properties;  or  by  entirely  disuniting  them 
from  each  other. 

Three  of  these  errors  sprang  up  in 
apostolic  age.  The  Ebionitcs  asserted 
Lord  to  have  been  a  mere  man.  The 
eeta  acknowledged  his  divinity,  but  regarded 
his  human  appearance  as  an  illusion  of  the 
senses.  Cvrhtthus  and  his  followers  seem  to 
have  felt  the  impossibility  of  disproving 
ther  his  human  or  his  divine  nature;  win 
they  framed  the  extravagant  hypothesis,  that 
Jesus  and  Christ  wen'  two  distinct  persons; 
the  former  simply  an  human  being,  the  lat- 
ter a  celestial  and  divine  Person,  who  enter- 
ed into  him  at  the  period  of  his  bapti.sin, 
and  departed  from  him  immediately  before 
his  passion.  Several  passages  in  St.  John's 
Epistles,  as  well  as  the  opening  of  his  Gospel, 
appear  to  have  been  directed  against  these 
errors;   each  of  which,  however,  had  some- 
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thing  too  gross  in  its  kind  to  recommend  it- 
self to  mure  Mfined  speculators.  Further 
subtleties,  therefore,  were  BOOS  invented. 

The  dpoffinariioia  denied  that  Christ  hail 
a  human  soul :  and  imagined  this  to  have 
been  supplied  by  the  Logos,  or  Divine  Woee\ 
at  the  time  of*  his  Incarnation.  They  held 
also  that  the  portion  of  the  Divine  Nature 
thus  united  in  him  underwent  a  chain; 
substance  from  divine  to  human  :  so  that  the 
.  Godhead  actually  suffered  and  died. 
Thus  they  represented  him  as  neither  perfect 

t  nor  perfect  Man;  hut  an  imperfect  cum- 
pefcUld  of  both.  They  held  (if  we  i 
say)  a  sort  of  trausuh.>tautiatioii  of  a  portion 
of  the  Deity  into  a  human  substance.  This 
error  was  strongly  in  contrast  with  that  of 
nthus;  but,  like  it,  was  too  gross  to  ob- 
i  acceptance  among  the  higher  ranks  of 
philosophy.  Two  distinguished  leaders  in  the 
succeeding  age  displayed  much  superior  inge- 
nuity in  remodelling  these  opposite  Behemes 
These  were  Nestorius  and  Lulyehes. 

Nestoriu*  is  charged  with  having  denied 
the  actual  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  the  person  of  Christ.  He  appears 
to  hove  considered  the  Logos  as  dwelling  in 
Christ  no  otherwise  than  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
dwelt  in  the  Prophets  and  Apostlei  whom  be 
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inspired :  a  notion  altogether  inconsistent 
with  that  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  ol 
God,  in  any  proper  acceptation  of  the  term, 
and  closely  bordering  upon  the  error  of  Ce- 
rinthus,  though  divested  of  some  of  its  more 
palpable  absurdities. 

Eutyches*  on  the  other  hand,  refined  upon 
the  Apollinarian  heresy.  He  is  represented 
to  have  taught,  that  the  two  natures  in  out 
Lord's  person  were  not  merely  united  toge- 
ther, hut  were  blended  into  one  ;  the  human 
nature  being  entirely  absorbed  in  the  divine. 
According  to  this  representation,  however,  he 
differed  from  Apollinaris  in  one  respects  that 
the  one  taught  a  conversion  of  the  Godhead 
into  the  manhood,  the  other  of  the  manhood 
into  the  Godhead. 

In  each  of  these  heresies  (supposing  the 
tenets  of  the  respective  parties  to  have  been 
fairly  reported,  which  nevertheless  is  some- 
what questionable)  one  or  other  of  the  above- 
mentioned  truths — the  Divinity  of  our  Lord, 
or  his  human  nature,  or  the  union  of  both  in 
his  person,  or  the  proper  distinction  between 
each — is  evidently  impugned.  Here  also,  as 
in  the  several  anti-trinitarian  hypotheses,  an 
arrogant  attempt  to  dogmatize  upon  points 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  investigation,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  smnee  of  error. 


Questions  were  suggested  which  never  ought 
to  have  been  brought  into  discussion,  and 
strifes  were  engendered  which  nothing  could 
-pose,  so  long  as  the  parties  wire  thus  mu- 
tually disinclined  to  *  receive  with  ineekne>s 
■  the  ingrafted  word." 

To  this  wantonness  of  speculation,  and  I 
consequent  departure  from  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  the  Christian  faith,  may  fairU  he 
ascribed  the  introduction  of  more  extended 
creeds,  or  public  profession!  of  faith,  than 
otherwise  it  might  have  been  expedient  to 
adopt.  It  is  due  to  the  character  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  general  to  state  this 
without  reserve.  Until  rash  questions  were 
agitated  by  presumptuous  or  turbulent  spirits, 
Slid  "ere  made  the  occasion,  not  only  of  divi- 
sions, but  of  apt'  from  the  faith;  the 
Church  shewed  no  inclination  to  multipl\ 
articles  of  belief,  or  to  burthen  its  member! 
with  enlarged  expositions  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  mere  baptismal  form  might  ha\e 
sufficed  as  a  confession  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity:  hail  men  been  content  simply  to  rc- 
Gogniae  in  that  confession  the  mysterious 
union  of  the  three  Persona  in  the  Godhead 
equal  m  majesty  and  honour.    The  bare  ac~ 

knowledgment   that  Christ   was   Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  man.  might  have  superseded  any 
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further  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  if  all  would  have  agreed  in  ac- 
cepting those  terms  in  their  plain  and  ob- 
vious signification.  But  when  refinements 
and  subtleties  were  introduced,  which  gave  a 
false  colouring  to  these  simple  declarations, 
the  Church  would  have  betrayed  the  sacred 
trust  committed  to  her,  had  she  not  fenced 
and  guarded  these  doctrines  by  restrictive 
cautions  and  more  explicit  enunciat 
Thus  far,  additions  were  rendered  in  some 
degree  necessary ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
shew,  that,  in  any  public  formulary  generally 
adopted  by  the  Catholic  Church,  more  was 
done  in  this  respect  than  the  exigency  of  the 
case  required.  The  Nicene  Creed  is  in  sub- 
stance no  more  than  such  an  expansion  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed ;  and  the  Athanasian,  of  the 
Nicene.  In  neither  of  these  are  any  new  ar- 
ticles of  faith  introduced,  nor  even  any  ex- 
planation of  the  doctrines  intended.  They 
contain  only  more  explicit  declarations  of 
"  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and 
a  renunciation  of  certain  errors,  which,  if  suf- 
fered to  prevail,  would  have  rendered  the 
whole  Christian  system  a  confused  mass  of 
discordant  pro]>ositions.  Whatever  offence, 
therefore,  may  have  been  given  by  these  en- 
largements of  Creeds  and  Confessions,  ought 
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in  fairness  to  Ik*  charged  u\xm  those  who  oc- 
casioned the  evil,  rather  than  u|K)ii  those  who 
applied  t lie  remedy. 

Bill  upon  other  important  matters  of  I'aith, 
as  well  as  those  which  relate  to  the  Trinity 
;nui  the  Incarnation,  incalculable  evils  have 
arisen,  from  the  introduction  of  questions 
equally  incapable  of  solution   by  any  elforts 

of  human  sagacity. 

The  origin  of  evil  and  the  corrupt  inn  »f 
human  nature  are  among  the  subjects  which 

continually  baffle  the  researches  of  presump- 
tuous inquirers,     The  Scriptures  certify  us 

of  the  facts  relating  to  them:  of  the  conse- 
quences that  How  from  them:  and  of  the 
means   provided    for    their  ultimate   removal. 

But  they  afford  no  clue  to  guide  us  through 
the  endless  Labyrinths  in  which  we  find  the 
subjects  themselves  are  involved,  when  we 
begin  to  explore  them  for  other  purposes  than 
these,  li  we  undertake  to  reconcile,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  sceptical  mind,  even  the 
rxistcme  of  evil  with  the  perfections  of  an 
inlinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good  Being,  we 
shall  soon  find  ourselves  Stretching  beyond 
the  line  of  the  human  understanding.  For 
this,  again,  is  not  exclusively  a  scriptural  dif- 
ficulty ; — it  is  not  a  difficulty  peculiar  to 
Christianity,  or  to  any  part  of  the  .system  of 
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aled  religion; — it  besets  every  othei 
scheme  of  religion  as  well  as  our  own ;  nay 
it  lies  as  a  stumbling-block  in  every  path  of 
philosophy.  The  attempt  to  remove  it  set 
the  most  ancient  heathen  schools  at  variance; 
and  in  later  days  has  multiplied  sects  among 
Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels,  no  less  than  among 
Christians,  and  perhaps  for  the  same  mm 
that  we  can  naturally  know  nothing  of  either 
good  or  evil,  but  on  the  limited  scale  of  our 
own  perceptions,  and  in  the  circumscribed 
relations  we  bear  to  the  things  around  us; 
being  wholly  incapable  of  apprehending  that 
chain  of  universal  being  which  must  be  ever 
present  to  the  supreme  Governor  of  the 
whole,  and  by  reference  to  which  alone  the 
measures  of  his  government  can  be  duly  ap- 
preciated. 

Yet  how  many  vainly-inquisitive  minds 
have  made  "  shipwreck  of  their  faith,"  by  em- 
barking on  this  perilous  ocean!  Ingrafting 
upon  Christian  truths,  or  rather  substituting 
for  those  truths,  the  visionary  conceits  of 
oriental  philosophy,  the  followers  of  Manes, 
himself  a  borrower  from  the  older  sects  of 
Gnostics,  spread  far  and  wide  the  pestilential 
notion  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  two 
opposite  principles,  the  one  good,  the  other 
evil,  co-ordinate  and  co-equal,  yet  perpetually 
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at  variance  with  each  other;  primary  and  in- 
dependent sources  o!  spirit  and  of  matter,  of 
light  and  of  darkness,  by  whose  conflicting 
operation  this  world  and  man  himself  were 
originally  framed,  in  their  present  state  of 
manifest  imperfection.  Upon  this  monstrous 
position  were  grounded  many  strange  spr«  il- 
lations concerning  the  nature  of  the  D< 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  ]>erson  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  Utterly  irreconcilcablc  with 
the  sacred  Word.  A  multiplicity  of  other 
sects  issued  from  this  parent  .source,  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  their  respective  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  their  great  leader  to 
certain  particular  doctrines  of  holy  writ: 
some  corrupting  the  doctrine  of  the  Inearna 
tion,  others  adopting  fanatical  persuasions  of 
the  power  of  attaining  to  spiritual  perfeetion 
by  an  entire  abstraction  of  the  soul  from  the 
body;  others,  again,  rejecting  large  portions 
of  sacred  writ:  and  others  even  asserting  the 
wholeof  the  Old  Testament  to  ha\  |  the 

work  of  the  evil   principle,  in  opposition  to 
i  he  New. 

Another  similar  source  of  error  and  con- 
u  mfioH   is  found   in  the  inexhaustible  subject 
of  the   Divine   decrees.     This   involved    the 
various  difficulties  of  reconciling  God*fl  lore 
knowledge  with  contingent  events:  the  Mm 
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reign ty  of  Divine  grace  with  man's  free  will ; 
the  universality  of  the  Christian  redemption 
with  the*  final  perdition  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  human  race ;  and  numherless  other  ques- 
tions subordinate  to  these,  on  which  Scrip- 
ture is  silent,  and  unenlightened  reason  can 
tell  us  nothing.  How  injurious  many  of 
them  have  proved  to  the  best  interests  of 
truth  and  charity  is  but  too  veil  known. 

Thus  far  may  suffice  resj)ecting  the  first 
class  of  questions  proposed  to  be  considered, 
as  property  falling  under  the  apostolical  cen- 
sure in  the  text ;  questions  relating  to  points 
neither  within  the  reach  of  our  natural  facul- 
ties, nor  fully  made  known  to  us  by  revela- 
t  ion.  The  diversity  of  "  strange  doctrines," — 
doctrines  unknown  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
even  subversive  of  the  Christian  faith,  which 
have  been  es|>oused,  not  only  by  individuals 
but  by  entire  communities  of  professed  Chris- 
tians, respecting  the  subjects  here  adverted 
to: — afford  very  striking  proof  of  the  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  neglect  of  the  Apostle's 
Bftlatary  caution.  Further  evidence  to  the 
same  effect  may  be  produced  when  we  come 
to  the  consideration  of  the  mwt  class  of  ques- 
tions to  which  that  caution  is  applicable; 
those  which,  whether  or  not  they  be  really 
capable  of  satisfactory  decision,  are   yet    in 
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their  kind  unprofitable  and  unim)x>rtaiit.  Be- 
tween these  und  such  as  have  Iieen  already 
noticed,  such  aline  of  distinction  is  requisite 
as  may  determine  what  greater  latitude  in 
the  discussion  of  them  can  lx>  safely  allowed. 
For  the  present,  it  remains  only  to  be  ob- 
served, with  reference  to  the  points  already 
noticed,  how  necessary  it  is  to  hear  constantly 
in  mind  that  maxim  of  the  Apostle,  fc  H  fl 
-  walk  by  faith,  not  by  Sight*."  The  myste 
ries  which  even  M  angels  desire  to  look  inl- 
and which  are  intercepted  from  our  view  by 
the  veil  ulnrli  the  Almighty  himself  hath 
cast  around  them  ;  it  is  not  for  us  presump- 
tuously to  explore.  Questions,  indeed,  will 
Mnmtiuiev  occur  on  matters  of  this  dex-rip- 
,  which  even  the  most  humble  and  ditli- 
dent  cannot  entirely  dismiss  from  their 
thoughts.  But  a  reverential  sense  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  subjects,  and  of  the  immeasurable 

distance  betwixt  things  finite  and   infinite} 

betwixt  divine  and  human  knowledge,  will 
hardly  fail  to  repress  the  too  iii(|uisiti\e  spirit, 
I  impose  a  salutary  restraint  upon  the  ar- 
dour of  its  pursuit.  If  enough  is  revealed  to 
shew  us  the  path  of  life,  and  if  we  have  the 
full  assurance  of  faith    fal  all   that   it   really 

concerns  us  to  know  or  to  believe,  wherefore 

Bid  we  weary  ourseb  hat  can  profit 

if  Cor.  v.  7.  '•  1  IVkr  i   12. 
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nothing,  or  what  may  even  shake  our  confi- 
dence in  truths  on  which  our  surest  hope  is 
founded  ?  The  time,  indeed,  is  approaching, 
when  our  aspirations  after  higher  things  may 
more  abundantly  be  gratified.  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  anticipate  that  period.  Rather  will 
it  be  our  wisdom  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  lesser  degree  of  light  we  already  enjoy, 
in  full  assurance  that  "  blessed  are  they  who 
*  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed  V 
Now,  &c. 

c  John  xx.  29. 


But  foolith  and  unlearned  question*  avoid;  know- 
ing  that  they  do  gender  strifes. 

I  HERE  is  more  difliculty  than  night  at 
first  be  apprehended  in  distinguishing  pre- 
tended from  real  knowledge,  and  false  wis- 
dom from  that  which  is  true.  "Cease,  m\ 
"  mil,"  says  Solomon,  "  to  hear  the  instnietion 
M  that  causeth  to  err  from  the  words  of  know- 
ledgea:"  and  a  greater  than  Solomon  hath 
said,  "  Take  heed  that  the  light  that  is  in  thee 

■  be   not  darkness1."     St.  Paul  aflirms  that 

■  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 
"Godc;"  and  lie  speaks  in  this  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  of  some  who  were  "  ever  learning, 
"  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
"of  the  troth V  These  admonitions  impl\ 
that  there  may  be  an  imjxising  semblance  of 

"  l'rov.  m\.  27.         b  Luke  xi.  35.         *  1  Cor.  iii.  19- 

*%'\  7. 
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knowledge  and  wisdom,  where  little  is  to 
found  that  has  just  claims  to  either. 

Ignorance  and  false  wisdom  are,  indeed,  far 
from  being  exclusively  characteristic  of  un- 
cttltivated  minds.  The  understanding  ma\ 
be  overloaded  with  more  than  it  can  properly 
digest;  or  it  may  be  supplied  with  that  sort 
of  instruction  which  vitiates,  instead  of  ml 
proving,  the  mental  faculty.  In  the  former 
case,  the  effect  is  analogous  to  that  of  bodily 
repletion  ;  in  the  latter,  to  that  of  poison  in 
troduced  into  the  animal  system.  In  lxit 
cases,  the  intellectual  frame  is  weakened  o: 
disordered  :  and  while  it  is  so  circumstanced, 
every  accession  to  its  stores  will  but  add  to 
its  difficulties,  or  increase  its  dang. 

The  history  of  the  learned  world,  especkill 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  has  been  occupied 
in  theological  controversies,  affords  but  too 
many  instances  in  verification  of  these  re- 
marks. Learning  misapplied,  rather  than  ac- 
tual want  of  learning,  has  engendered  most  bf 
those  strifes  which  the  Apostle  represents  to 
be  the  consequence  of  "  foolish  and  unlearned 
"  questions."  The  questions  themselves,  how- 
ever, do  not  the  less  deserve  those  appella- 
tions. When  the  subject  of  inquiry  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  human  investigation,  nor 
can  be  productive  oi'  any  profitable  result,  it 
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matters  not  what  degree  of  beaming  of  ta- 
lents, or  of  Ingenuity,  may  bfl  bestowed  upon 

it.  It  may  serve  to  display  the  skill  of  the 
polemic,  or  to  inflate  his  vanity.  But  no  ac- 
quisition will  accrue  from  it  to  the  stock  <>f 
real  knowledge ;  no  advancement  will  l>c 
made  in  true  wisdom.  Ignorant  wo  niusl 
still  remain  of  that  which  no  human  sagacity 
-over;  and  unwise  we  shall  still  In- 
justly  deemed,  in  expending  our  labour  on 
fruitless  research. 

This  part  of  our  subject  has  already  been 
considered  in  a  former  Discourse.  By  refe 
rence  to  some  remarkable  divisions  .md  of- 
fences in  the  Christian  Church,  originating 
in  questions  of  theology,  neither  capable  of 
determination  upon  any  known  principles  of 
human  e,  nor  fully  revealed  to  us  in 

holy  writ,  it  was  shewn  that  to  questions  of 
this  desci "iption  the  Apostles  caution  in  the 
te\t  may.  in  the  first  place,  be  especially  ap- 
plied. Another  class  of  questions,  to  which 
the  same  caution  was  deemed  applicable, 
conies  now  to  be  examined,  comprising  such 
as  relate  to  points  which,  whether  or  not  they 
may  he  capable  of  satisfactory  decision,  are 
yet  in  their  kind  unprofitable  and  unim- 
portant. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  chisses 
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of  questions  will,  j)erhaps,  be  better  under- 
stood, by  reverting  to  some  of  the  principal 
doctrines  already  noticed. 

Respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation,  nothing  can  properly  Ix.' 
said  to  be  unimportant  or  unprofitable,  whi< 
really  tends  to  their  elucidation,  or  whicl 
may  guard  them  against  interpretations  im 
concileable  with  the  Scriptures.  The  Sabel 
lian,  Arian,  and  Macedonian  hypotheses  far 
from  elucidating  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
did  but  involve  it  more  and  more  in  inexr 
tricable  perplexities.  Opposition,  therefore* 
to  these  heresies  became  necessary,  not  only 
because  the  questions  agitated  were  unprofit- 
able and  vain,  but  also  because  they  were  un- 
scriptural.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Ebionites,  the  Docel 
and  others  already  mentioned,  concerning 
our  Lord's  Incarnation.  Here  was  something 
worse  than  mere  waste  of  talents; — human 
imagination  was  opposed  to  Divine  authority; 
and  the  demolition  of  every  such  engine, 
aimed,  as  it  were,  at  the  overthrow  even  of 
revelation  itself,  became  the  bounden  dut^ 
of  the  guardians  of  the  Christian  faith. 

But  although  these  greater  topics  of  con 
troversy  were  not  matters  to  l>e  compromised, 
or  slightly  passed  over  by  the  advocates 
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truth  :  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  out  of 
them  arose  several  minor  points  of  discussion, 
which  might,  without  injur)  to  the  main  ar- 
ticles of  the  faith,  have  been  left  to  every 
man's  private  judgment,  could  the  contend- 
ing parties  have  been  persuaded  to  txen 
such  a  mutual  forbearance.  Even  these,  how- 
.  too  often  produced  fierce  and  almost  in- 
terminable disputes. 

I.   On    the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,   for 

example,  differences  have  not  unfrequentlv 
arisen,  originating,  not  in  doubt  or  disbelief 
of  the  doctrine  itself,  but  in  attempts  at  its 
illustration,  or  an  over-weening  partiality  for 
some  particular  exposition  of  it,  supposed  to 
be  the  only  solution  of  its  difficulties  in  which 

rial  believers  could  possibly  acquiei 
Several  of  tin  obscurer  heresies  mentioned  in 
ecclesia.stical  history  appear  to  have  sprung 
from  this  vain  desire  of  their  founders  to 
ir  up  points  which  it  was  of  little  import- 
plain,  and  which  might  more  wisely 
have  been  suffered  to  lie  dormant  in  their 
own  Imaginations.  Probably  it  was  owing  to 
this  morbid  appetite  for  discussion,  that  in 
the  voluminous  catalogue  of  heresies  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
we  find  so  many  charged  with  Tritheism  on 
the  one  hand,  or  Sabellianism  on  the  other: 

voi     I 
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errors  which  the  parties  themselves,  perha] 
might  sincerely  have  disclaimed,  though  Lv 
their  own  injudicious  and  misplaced  specula- 
tions they  had  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
accusation.  An  instance,  indeed,  not  very 
dissimilar  to  these  occurred  in  the  Church  of 
England  scarcely  more  than  a  century  past : 
when  two  of  our  most  distinguished  divinr- 
unhappily  engaged  in  this  species  of  warfar 
each  endeavouring  to  establish  his  own  pecu- 
liar exposition  as  that  by  which  alone  the 
doctrine  could  be  vindicated  against  excep- 
tions. And  had  not  the  prudence  of  the 
higher  authorities  of  Oil*  Church  interposed 
to  silence  the  dispute,  the  foundation  might 
possibly  have  been  laid  for  some  new  schism  in 
die  body;  and  the  stigma  of  heresy  might  have 
been  fixed  even  on  both  parties,  while  neither 
had  the  remotest  intention  of  deviating  from 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  same  kind  of  indis- 
cretion is  also  imputable  to  almost  all  who 
have  laboured  on  what  are  called  Trinitarian 
analogies0  ;  attempts  at  physical  or  metaph 

d  Sherlock,  ami  South. 

r  The  late  Mr.  Jones's  ■  Trinitarian  Analogy""  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  ;  anil  other  Ilutchinsonian  writers  have  wade 
similar  attempts.  Among  those  of  i-urlier  date,  Abelard, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  appears  to  have  made  a  conspicuous 
figure.  See  Bernhardus,  in  Ep.  190.  c.  1.  as  (juoted  by 
HatlflllwH.  in  his  Otia  Sacra,  p.  iJJW. 
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seal  comparisons,  intended  to  elucidate  the 
mode  of  union  between  the  Persons  in  the 
head;  a  point,  not  only  above  human 
comprehension,  hut  equally  unnecessary  and 
unimportant  for  us  to  know  in  our  present 
state. 

2.  Questions  have  in  like  manner  l>eeii 
raised  concerning  the  Inctinuitum  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  incidental,  not  essential,  to 
the  doctrine  itself.  The  plain  doctrine  tie 
ducible  from  hol\  prrit,  1ft,  that  our  Lord  WSJ 
•  |>erfect  God  and  perfect  man,"  or,  in  other 
words,  that  •*  God  and  man  was  one  Christ*" 
But  continually  has  it  been  disputed,  even  In 
those  who  never  meant  to  deny  the  doctrine 
itself,  hou  and  in  what  manner  these  two  na- 
tures coo}>erated,  or  were  conjoined,  so  as  n..t 
to  destroy  the  distinct  identity  of  either. 
Hence  arose  endless  controversies  respecting 
the  communication  of  the  Divine  attributes 
to  the  human  nature;  the  participation  pi 
the  Godhead  in  the  sufferings  of  the  man- 
hood; the  propriety  of  conferring  upon  the 
blessed  Virgin  the  appellation  of  the  "Mother 
M  of  God  ;"  with  other  questions  of  a  similar 
kind;  all.  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  unne- 
cessary and  unprofitable  speculations.  And 
Were H even  admitted  that  they  ma\  l>e  harm 
in  themselves,  and  not  altogether   unin- 
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stnictive,when  discussed  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian  peace  and  amity,  yet  might  they,  without 
any  detriment  to  the  truth,  have  been  alto- 
gether spared,  had  the  respective  parties  been 
content  to  acquiesce  in  a  simple  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  entire  union  and  perfection  of 
the  two  natures  in  the  person  of  our  Lord, 
without  confusion  of  both  or  separation  of 
either;  this  being  in  substance  the  whole  of 
that  "  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God  mani- 
"  fest  in  the  flesh." 

3.  Closely  and  inseparably  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation,  is  that 
of  the  Satisfaction,  or  Atonement,  made  by 
him  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  This  also  has 
been  a  subject  fruitful  of  speculation  to  the 
disputatious  inquirer;  a  subject  too,  on  which, 
(if  we  may  judge  from  some  differences  con- 
cerning it,  even  among  divines  of  high  and 
deserved  reputation)  some  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation may  be  allowed,  without  surrender- 
ing or  weakening  the  doctrine  itself.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able 
to  clear  up  every  difficulty  respecting  the  ne- 
cessity or  the  efficacy  of  vicarious  suffering. 
Neither  may  it  Ik*  possible  for  us  to  affix  so 
clear  and  definite  a  meaning  to  the  word  sa- 
tisfaction, when  applied  to  the  propitiation  of 
the  Father  by  our  Lord's  death  and  sacrifice, 
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as  may  preclude  cavils  and  disputes.  We 
know  only  that  it  has  produced  the  effect 
which  the  word  satisfaction  implies,  in  that 
it  has  been  accepted  by  the  Almighty  as  a 
sufficient  expiation  for  sin.  Hut  when  ques- 
tions are  started,  why  such  a  sacrifice  was  ne- 
cessary, or  how  it  was  rendered  efficacious  ; 
when  it  is  asked,  how  Infinite  justice  and  in- 
finite mercy  can  be  brought  to  concur,  with- 
out some  abatement  of  the  one  or  the  other 
in  the  Being  by  whom  they  are  exercised ;  or, 
when  arguments  are  required  to  prove  that 
the-  Divine  attributes  could  not  possibly  in 
any  other  way  have  met  the  exigene\  of  the 
case:  more  seems  to  be  called  for  than  it  is 
either  necessary  or  becoming  to  require.  So 
long  8S  it  is  maintained  on  the  authority  of 
holy  writ,  that  B  Christ  died,  the  just  for  the 
*  unjust;"  and  that,  u  when  we  wen*  enemies, 
-  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
-his  Son:"  these  inquiries  concerning  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  the  proceeding  may 
!y  well  be  spared.  Admitting  that  they 
may  laudably  and  beneficially  exercise  the 
fealties  of  pious  and  sober-minded  men, 
with  a  view  either  to  their  own  higher  vene- 
ration for  the  mystery  revealed,  or  to  the  re- 
moval of  sceptical  objection!  iu  others ;  yet 
ought  they  never  to  Ik*   regarded   as  matters 
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upon  which  our  faith  in  the  doctrine  itself 
depends. 

4.  Further ;  many  controversies  have  been 
raised  respecting  the  real  presence  qf  Christ 
in  the  holy  Eucharist.  Between  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation  maintained  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  held  by  Protestant 
Churches  in  general,  there  is  a  manifest  and 
irreconcileable  opposition.  Between  the  Lu- 
theran tenet  of  Consubstantiation  and  the 
tenets  of  other  Protestant  Churches  there  is 
also  a  broad  line  of  distinction  not  easily  to 
be  mistaken.  But  most  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  while  they  declare  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  to  remain  unchanged,  and 
deny  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  Ik1  wr- 
pora/ly  present,  acknowledge  them  neverthe- 
less to  be  mystical hf  and  sacra  moitalhf  pre- 
sent :  that  is,  they  acknowledge,  that,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  spiritual  grace  which  accompani 
the  elements,  they  convey  to  the  penitent 
and  faithful  communicant  the  full  and  actual 
benefits  of  our  Lord's  death  upon  the  cross. 
This,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  suffice  to 
unite  all  parties  in  this  great  act  of  faith  and 
worship.  But  when  subtle  disputants  began 
to  filiate  upon  this  general  and  simple  view 
trf  the  subject,  endeavouring  to  describe  the 
Diode  of  our  Lord's  presence  in  more  specific 
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IS,  embarrassments  soon  arose,  and  diflcr- 
eiice.s,  sometimes  scareeh  perceptible,  occa- 
noned  almost  inextinguishable  feuds.     Divi- 

S moreover,  took  place  respecting  the  true 
characteristic    properties    of    tin?    sacrament 

veen  the  Komish  doctrine  of  the  mass, 
which  considers  tlie  eucharist  as  an  aetuai 
propitiatory    sacrifice,  and    the  Socinian    no- 

!.  whieh  reduces  it  to  a  bare  couuiicniora 

Bcryiee,  unaccompanied   with  an)    spi 

ritual  grace,  then-  is  a  wide  field  of  disquisi- 

Whether    it    may    in    any    admissible 

sense  be  called  a  sacrifice,  has  been  keenly 

debated,  some  contending  for  the  application 

hat  term  to  it  in  a  qualified  acceptation; 
others  altogether  rejecting  it.  as  giving  eoun- 

nce  to  the  error  of  the  Komish  mass. 
Different  names  and  titles  haw  also  been  given 
to   this  ordinance,  according  to  these  resj>cc- 

\iews  of  it:  among  which,  however,  there 
is  probably  much  less  substantial  difference 
than  the  controversialists  themselves  have 
imagined:  and  however  desirable  it  may  be 
to  form  the  most  clear  and  distinct  notions 
upon  every  point  relating  to  so  important  a 
subject,  we  cannot  but  deprecate  such  a  per- 
tinacity respecting  slight  varieties  of  opinion 
as  tends  to  multiply  divisions,  where  a£ 
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inent  in  the  essentials  of  the  doctrine  might 
otherwise  easily  be  preserved. 

5.  Some  of  the  contentions  which  have 
arisen  on  the  subjects  of  the  Divine  decrees, 
of  grace,  of  free-will,  and  other  topics  con- 
nected with  them,  were  glanced  at  in  the 
preceding  Discourse.  And  here,  again,  ques- 
tions not  only  dark,  obscure,  and  inexplicable 
by  human  faculties,  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  disputes,  but  questions  also  of  little  or  no 
importance.  Doubtless  it  is  of  importance 
that  we  should  admit  no  hypothesis  which 
makes  God  the  author  of  sin  ;  none  that 
makes  him  a  "  respecter  of  persons,"  arbitra- 
rily choosing  some  and  rejecting  others,  with- 
out regard  to  their  respective  characters; 
none  also  that  makes  man  a  mere  passive  ma- 
chine, acted  upon  by  a  resistless  energy,  or 
abandoned  to  a  blind  fatality,  so  as  to  become 
in  effect  not  morally  responsible  for  his  con- 
duct. Against  such  errors  we  cannot  too 
cautiously  guard,  because  they  are  errors 
which  strike  at  the  very  root  of  religion,  and 
cannot  consist  with  the  scriptural  representa- 
tions of  either  God  or  man.  But  when  losing 
sight  of  these  main  points  we  fasten  our  at- 
tention upon  some  minute  ramifications  of 
the   .subject  ;   when  we   cannot  rest   without 
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entering,  it'  we  may  so  saw  into  the  whole 
detail  of  the  Divine  proceedings  in  the  works 
of  providence  and  of  grace  :  what  can  we  ex- 
pect, but,  H  the  prophet  says  to  *  sow  to  the 
u  wind,  and  reap  the  whirlwind'?"  Yet  h 
have  these  subjects  divided  whole  Christian 
•mrnunities  !  The  contentions  of  supra- 
lapsarians  and  sublapearians  among  Calvin- 
ists :  the  disputes  between  Doininicans  and 
Jesuits,  Janscnists  and  Molinists  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church:  the  metaphysical  controversies 
Iat  a  Liter  jx-riod  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  be- 
tween tv\o  of  its  greatest  ornaments6,  besides 
many  others  of  greater  or  less  notoriety: — 
all  these  have  turned  chiefly  upon  subtleties 
seareely  perceptible  to  human  discernment: 
while  the  little  conviction  or  satisfaction 
they  ap]xiar  to  have  afforded  to  the  Christian 
world  in  general,  is  but  too  sure  an  indica- 
tion how  much  talent,  sagacity,  and  profu- 
sion of  learning  may  he  wasted  in  such  In- 
juries. To  explain,  indeed,  how  the  conduct 
of  even*  human  being  can  he  foreknown  to 
dod.  and  yet  depend  on  the  free  agency  of 
the  human  will:  how  the  Divine  grace  can 
influence  our  minds  without  over|xnverin^ 
them,  and  even  without  any  perception  or 
consciousness  on  our  part  of  its  operation  : 
I !..-.«  i  ,ri.  ?  c  Wolfiusand  Budda 
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are  matters  on  which  the  ablest  disputants 
may  iwsH  forbear  to  hazard  peremptory  asser- 
tions. That  God  is  the  righteous  Governor 
of  I  he  universe  ;  that  man  is  free  to  do  either 
good  or  evil,  and  is  responsible  for  the  choice 
he  makes  ;  that  the  grace  of  God  works  suffi- 
ciently in  all  men  to  save  them,  if  they  neg- 
lect it  not,  but  works  effectually  in  them  only 
who  faithfully  cooperate  with  it ;  in  short, 
that  they  who  are  saved,  arc-  saved  by  grace, 
and  that  they  who  perish,  perish  through 
their  own  fault;  if  these  great  articles  of 
Christian  belief  he  stcdfa.stly  retained,  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  subordinate  questions 
belonging  to  them  may  either  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  or  at  least  discussed  with  that 
mutual  spirit  of  forbearance  which  should 
ever  characterize  those  who  profess  to  -  walk 
together  as  friends  in  the  house  of  GodV 

6.  To  these  we  may  add  another  nu- 
merous catalogue  of  unnecessary  and  unpro- 
fitable inquiries  connected  with  the  doctrines 
of  a  resurrection,  an  intcriHrrfiate  .stutr,  and 
a  future  state.  The  powerful  hold  which 
these  subjects  cannot  but  have  upon  the 
mind,  may  offer  some  apology  for  the  too  in- 
quisitive spirit  with  which  they  are  often  in- 
a estimated.  Yet  on  no  questions  is  it  more 
"  l»salm  lv.  14. 
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necessary  that  BOB*  restraint  should  be  im- 
posed.   The  doctrines  themselves  are  written 

as  with  «i  sun-hcani  on  the  sacred  page.  But 
each  has  its  boundaries  which  we  cannot  pass; 
and  which  it  is  as  needless  as  it  is  presump- 
tuous to  attempt  to  remove.  Among  the  Co 
rinthians.  St.  Paul  had  to  enutend  with  MOM 
who  asked,  "How  are   the  dead   raised  up? 

u  and  with  whet  body  da  they  come?"   And 

what  was  the  Apostle's  answer?  Did  he  solve 
the  problem?  Did  he  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
the  inquirer?  On  the  contrary,  he  replies, 
*  Thou   fool,   that   which   thou   sowest   is  not 

-  quickened  except  it  die.    And  that  which 

u  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that 
-shall  be,  but  bare  grain;  it  may  ehance  of 
•*  wheat  or  some  other  grain  :  hut  God  giveth 
**  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to 
d  his  own  body'."  line  the  truth 
of  one  mystery  is  simply  corroborated  by  re- 
ference to  another.  The  mystery  of  vegrtn- 
tiwi  is.  to  the  human  understanding,  sea  reel) 
leas  Inexplicable  than  that  of  a  resurrection. 
The  former,  being  established  by  the  evidence 
of  our  senses,  serves  greatly  to  strengthen  our 
faith  in  the  latter;  but  to  our  further  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  it  contributes  nothing: — 
and  here  the  inquiry  ifl  dismissed.  In  like 
I  1  Cor  w.  :i5— 38. 
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manner. 


en  the  Saddueees  sought  to  en 
i  ass  onr  Lord  by  perplexing  questions  n 
ing  conjugal  relationships  in  a  future  state,  he 
dismisses  them  with  the  reproof,  "  Ye  do  e 
u  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  pow 
"of  Godk;"  leaving  them  as  uninformed  as 
ore  ;is  to  the  particular  point  they  had 
proposed.  Yet  how  many  inquiries  equall 
unprofitable  and  vain  have  not  men  since  en 
grafted  upon  these  doctrines  :  questions 
specting  the  nature  of  the  identity  of  th 
body  to  be  raised,  its  consciousness  of  iden- 
tity, its  nature  and  functions  in  its  spiritual 
ized  state,  the  habitation  of  departed  spiri 
the  operations  of  the  soul  during  its  sep 
tion  from  the  body,  the  mansions  prepared 
after  for  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
their  joys  and  their  miseries.  On  every  one 
of  these  points  conjectures  may  be  formed 
and  disputations  raised,  admitting  of  no  con- 
firmation whatever  from  holy  writ,  nor  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  any  kind.  Yet  neither  do 
these  doubtful  points  affect  in  any  degree  the 
certainty  of  the  great  doctrines  themselves 
with  which  they  are  connected;  nor  could  the 
most  explicit  information  concerning  them  (if 
such  were  attainable)  alter  in  any  respect  e 
ther  our  duty  or  our  interest  in  the  result. 
u  Mult.  x\ii.  29. 
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But  controversies  thus  frivolous  ami  re- 
prehensible are  nut  always  confined  to  sub- 
jects merely  doctrinal;  they  frequently  ex- 
tend to  matters  of  practical  concern,  great h 
to  the  peri]  and  embarrassment  of  those  who 
delight  in  them.  The  science  of  casuist  n.  a 
dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  any  hut 
the  most  skilful  combatants,  too  often,  even  in 
such  hands,  puts  the  cause  of  truth  to  hazard. 
To  the  perversion  of  talent  of  this  kind  may 
be  ascribed  many  maxims  of  conduct,  and 
many  impracticable  schemes  of  duty,  unsanc- 
tioned, if  not  contradicted,  by  Scripture  au- 
thority. The  morals  of  the  Jesuits  have, 
through  such  misapplied  ingenuity,  become 
proverbial  as  to  their  laxity  and  evasive  cha- 
racter. Their  origin,  however,  ma\  be  traced 
to  the  scholastic  theology  of  still  earlier  timet- 
With  little  practical  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  oftentimes  but  little  reverence  for  the* 
pure  word  of  God,  many  of  the  older  school- 
divn  re  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  ab- 

stract moral  propositions  or  hypotheses,  full  as 

injurious  to  practice  as  their  metaphysical  re- 
veries were  to  the  faith.  Hence  the  admission 
lental  reservations,  of  distinctions  between 
philosophical  and  theological  sins,  of  subtleties 
respecting  attrition  and  contrition,  and  of  va- 
rious other  devices,  substituted  for  the  simple 
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word  of  God.     Among  these  might  also, 
haps,  In-  classed  some  of  the  numerous  tribe  of 
pietists,  so  called,  with  devotees  of  still  more 
fantastic  character  and  denomination,  whose 
errors,  originating  at  first,  perhaps,  in  no  evil 
intention,  consisted  chiefly  in  laying  undue 
stress  upon  matters  unessential  to  the  Chris- 
tian character;  but  which  thence  degenerated 
into  eccentricities  the  most  extravagant  and 
reprehensible.    These  again  paved  the  way  for 
Anabaptists,  Quakers,  and  many  other  sects, 
which  aimed  at  a  new  sort  of  reformation,  in 
only  subversive  of  all  external  order  and  disci- 
pline in  the  church,  but  nullifying  some  of  tin 
most  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  itself. 

8.  Mystical  tkeofogy  furnishes  us  with  \et 
another  class,  productive  of  the  same  perni- 
cious consequences.  Wild  and  visionary  at- 
tempts to  explore  the  world  of  spirits,  or  to 
hold  jwrsonal  converse  with  the  Deity,  gave 
rise,  first  to  the  Valentinian  heresies;  then, 
to  the  cabbalistical  theology ;  afterwards,  to 
what  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  th« 
sophy,  or  divine  wisdom  :  to  astrology  also 
to  sorcery  and  magic ;  and  to  every  specn 
of  fanaticism  which  the  perturbed  imagi- 
nations of  men  could  invent  Nor  let  it 
supposed  that  these  were  the  offspring  merely 
of  vulgar  credulity,  or  of  mental  imbecility: 


they  were  in  many  instances  evidently  the 
result  of  spiritual  or  of  intellectual  pride; 
the  wanderings  of  minds  above  the  ordinary 
.  not  satisfied  with  the  acquisition  of  sim- 
ple truth,  but  ever  intent  upon  the  recondite 
and  the  marvellous,  upon  subjects  conducive 
neither  to  faith  nor  practice:  such  as  can 
never  promote  the  real  interests  of  man,  tem- 
poral or  eternal. 

Not  very  remote  from  these  are  the  in- 
discriminate and  incautious  cultivators  of  what 
has  been  called  emblematical  theology.  The 
foundation  of  this  species  of  mysticism  is  the 
supposed  perfect  harmony  and  conformity 
that  subsists  between  the  works  of  the  natu- 
ral and  of  the  spiritual  world.  By  expositors 
of  this  class,  the  whole  visible  creation  is 
regarded  as  figurative  of  the  invisible:  and 
the  Old  Testament  as  containing  through- 
out, under  the  veil  of  imagery,  the  entire 
substance  of  the  New.  To  enucleate  these 
supposed  hidden  verities  is  the  aim  of  this 
race  of  interpreters.  Every  event  antecedent 
to  the  coming  of  our  Lord  is  supposed  to 
correspond,  as  type  and  antitype,  to  some 
event  subsequent  to  his  coming;  and  on  this 
presumed  analogy  the  whole  work  of  Berrp- 
tu re- interpretation  is  carried  on.  Disputes, 
not  inconsiderable,  prevailed  respecting  this 


subject  in  Holland,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  between  Cocceius, 
the  abettor  of  the  system  on  the  one  side, 
and  Voetius  his  opponent  on  the  other  ;  each 
supported  by  advocates  of  high  reputation. 
In  our  own  country,  and  by  some  distin- 
guished members  of  our  Church,  the  same 
system  has  been  much  discussed,  under  the 
well-known  title  of  Hutchinsonianisin.  Of 
its  merits  or  demerits  I  forbear  to  say  more, 
than  that,  however  blameless,  or  even  edi- 
fying it  may  be,  when  kept  within  certain 
bounds,  it  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  liable 
to  mislead.  In  its  very  principle  also,  it  sa-  ( 
vours  somewhat  of  a  prurient  kind  of  in- 
quisitiveness,  unbefitting  the  reverence  due 
to  the  sacred  oracles.  Neither  ought  it,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  to  be  laid  down  as  a 
systematic  rule  of  interpretation,  or  regarded 
as  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
holy  scriptures.  The  same  may  perhaps  be 
said  of  a  somewhat  different  study,  to  which 
theologians  of  considerable  reputation  have 
sometimes  been  inclined  to  attach  undue  im- 
portance ;  that  of  the  Rabbinical  interpreters 
of  holy  writ.  Considered  merely  as  evidence 
of  the  early  opinions  prevalent  among  the 
Jews,  some  of  these  expositors,  however  fane 
ful  or  extravagant,  may  be  entitled  to  regard. 
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But  further  than  this,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  cun  materially  assist  in  tin*  elucidation 
of  Scripture:  and  when  they  betray  their  ad- 
mirers into  any  tiling  like  deference  to  their 
authority,  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  found  to 
be  safe  or  satisfactory  guides. 

The  time  would  fail  me,  were  1  to  pursue 
these  subjects  further,  or  to  detail  other  con- 
troversies, equally  undeserving  of  the  la- 
bours bestowed  upon  them.  Such  were  the 
reveries  of  some  earlier,  Bfl  well  as  later 
sects,  respecting  the  Millennium  ;  of  others, 
who  maintained  the  final  restoration  of  the 
wicked  as  well  as  the  good  to  a  state  nf 
eternal  felicity,  and  thence  ealled  (Tniver- 
srt/ists.  Numberless  unprofitable  questions 
have  also  been  agitated  relating  to  the  Mo- 
saic accounts  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
Divine  image  in  man,  the  situation  of  para- 
dise, the  fall,  the  deluge,  the  re-peopling  of 
the  world,  the  origin  of  nations,  and  their 
dispersion  throughout  the  earth  ; — questions. 
upon  which  rash  conjectures,  or  hasty  infe- 
rences, have  too  often  l>een  drawn,  giving  oc- 
casion to  infidel  writers  to  disparage  even  the 
entire  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures.  The 
same  might  lie  observed  «>i'  some  rash  at- 
tempts to  expound  prophecies  not  yet  ful- 
filled :  or  to  deduce  from  Scripture  systflBM 
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of  philosophy,  phyMoal  or  metaphysical,  whicl 
it  came  not  within  the  province  of  the  in- 
spired writers  to  reveal.  Nor  can  we  forget 
those  unworthy  subjects  of  contention  and 
separation,  which,  even  among  protestants 
have  too  often  occurred  on  matters  of  d'wi- 
pline,  and  the  ritual  of  the  Christian  Church. 
To  what  extent  these  were  carried  at  an 
early  period  of  the  reformation  in  our  01 
country ;  when  almost  every  decent  rule 
ceremony  was,  by  some  or  other  of  the  mal- 
contents, proscribed  with  no  less  vehemence 
than  even  the  grossest  idolatries  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  is  hut  too  well  known  to  every 
reader  of  our  ecclesiastical  annals. 

As  an  antidote  to  these  and  to  all  other 
unimportant  or  unprofitable  speculations  in 
theology,  it  were  well  if  those  who  engage  in 
controversy  of  whatever  kind,  connected  with 
revealed  religion,  would  duly  consider  that 
Christianity  itself  deals  not  in  scholastic  sub- 
tleties and  perplexities  neither  was  it  chiefly 
intended  for  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual 
powers.  Its  greater  truths,  however  myste- 
rious and  inscrutable,  are  for  the  most  part 
clearly  and  intelligibly  propounded.  In  con- 
formity with  these,  every  subordinate  truth 
must,  undoubtedly,  be  interpreted ;  and  the 
comparative  importance  of  any  minor  taps  of 
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ission  is  to  be  estimated,  not  only  by  the 
ainhoriu  if  appears  t<>  derive  from  Scripture, 
hut  also  by  the  relation  it  bears  to  these 
main  articles  of  our  faith.  Regard,  then-lore, 
is  principally  to  l>e  had  to  the  great  funda- 
mental verities  of  the  Gospel :  and  especial 
care  is  to  be  taken,  that  even  truth,  less  im- 
portant in  itself,  or  less  clearly  and  explicitly 
rerealed,  be  made  to  harmonize  with  these. 
Still  more  necessary  is  it  to  lieware  that  with 
any  of  these  t  nit  lis.  whether  of  greater  or 
lesser  moment,  nothing  be  intermingled  of 
human  conceit  or  of  doubtful  authority. 
"Other  foundation,"  says  the  ApnstK-.  "can 
"  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  K* .'  ■ 

*  sus  Christ.    Now,  if  any  man  build  upon 
"  this  foundation,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 

>od,  hay,  stubble;  every  man's  work  shall 

*  be  made  manifest  '.     For  the  day  shall  de- 
**  clare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire: 

*  and  the  fire  shall   try  every  man's  work,  of 

*  what  sort  it  is."  All  Scripture  being  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  is  indeed  "profitable 
••  fur  instruction  :"  but  men  may  build  upon 
Scripture  what  will  not  abide  the  test  it 
must  hereafter  undergo;  and  while  Scripture 
itself  remains  firm  ami  unshaken,  false  expo 
sitions,  and  false  applications  of  it  will,  sooner 

'  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  1*.  15. 
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or  later,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  their  memo- 
rial perish  with  them. 

The  surest  safeguard  against  these  errors 
will  be  to  cultivate  that  wisdom  from  above 
which  is  u  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle, 
u  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and 
"  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without 
a  hypocrisy  m."  The  more  this  wisdom  is  cul- 
tivated, the  less  relish  will  men  have  for  vain 
and  unprofitable  disputes.  They  will  cease 
to  be  u  wise  in  their  own  conceits  n,"  and  deem 
it  to  be  their  best  and  noblest  distinction, 
that  they  "  receive  with  meekness  the  en- 
"grafted  word,  which  is  able  to  save  their 
a  souls0." 

m  James  iii.  17.  n  Rom.  xii.  16.  °  James  i.  81. 


WHATSOKVKR  tends,  in  any  respect.  16 
the  real  elucidation  of  Scripture-truth,  de- 
rives from  that  circumstance  a  certain  degree 
of  importance,  which  entitles  it  to  attentive 
consideration.  No  questions,  therefore,  can 
properly  come  under  the  description  of  those 
here  censured  hy  the  Apostle,  which  are  con 
ducive  to  that  end.  The  highest  of  all 
knowledge,  the  most  perfect  of  all  wisdom, 
being  that  which  issues  from  this  sacred 
source,  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  ability 
can  never  be  more  beneficially  employed, 
than  in  drawing  from  hence  those  inexhaus- 
tible supplies  of  instruction,  which  were  in- 
tended for  the  universal  good. 

This  observation  may  sufficiently  obviate 
any    misapprehension    of   what    has    ahead) 
D    said,   in   discouragement    of  those   in- 
.  8 
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quiries  in  theQkfgft  which,  though  they  carry 
with  them  a  great  show  of  zeal  for  the  truth, 
and  may  be  unexceptionable  well-intended, 
are  yet  far  from  promoting  its  real  advance- 
ment. The  censure  could  only  be  meant  to 
apply  to  researches  productive  of  no  addi- 
tional information,  and  even  tending  to  ob- 
scure that  of  which  we  arc  already  in  posses- 
sion. The  sacred  volume  still  lies  open  to 
all ;  and  its  treasures  are  not  to  be  withholden 
from  any  who  will  search  for  them  with  faith 
and  patience.  No  investigation  is  to  be 
couraged,  which  has  this  for  its  object ;  none, 
but  such  a*  has  other  purposes,  or  other  ten- 
dencies, at  least,  than  those  which  Revela- 
tion was  designed  to  promote.  It  is  not  the 
suppression  of  any  one  truth,  but  the  preven- 
tion of  manifold  errors,  which  the  Apostle, 
and  every  one  who  enforces  the  Apostle's  ad- 
monition, must  be  supposed  to  have  in  view. 
As  tli is  has  been  the  sole  object  of  the  two 
Discourses  already  delivered  on  this  text  of 
Scripture,  so  will  it  he  in  what  yet  remains 
to  be  said  upon  it.  The  caution  it  contains 
has  hitherto  been  considered  with  reference 
to  such  question!  as  are  either  too  profound 
for  human  investigation,  or  too  unimportant 
and  unprofitable  to  be  made  subjects  of  con- 
tention.    The  same  caution  is  now  to  Ik-  ftp- 
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plied  to  such  as  arc  of  verbal,  rather  than 
substantial,  differences  in  which,  whether 
from  misconception,  or  some  perversencss  nf 
spirit,  between  the  contending  parties,  either 
the  terms  of  Scripture,  or  the  terms  Died  in 
the  interpretation  of  Script  in «.  ;:i«  made  the 
occasion  of  perplexity  and  discord. 

These  -  strifes  of  words"  may  vitiate  con- 
troversies of  every  di » -ription.  They  may 
attach  to  discussions  on  the  most  important 
and  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  as  well 
as  to  those  which  are  of  lesser  moment.  Tin  \ 
insinuate  themselves  also  in  various  \\a\s. 
more  or  less  easy  of  detection  ;  assuming  dif- 
ferent aspects  under  different  circumstaix 

nietimes  the  controversy  professedly  relates 
to  a  disagreement  respecting  the  signification 
gf  tv&rdx.  but  much  more  frequently  it  arises 
from  substituting,  whether  designedly  or  un- 
designedly, one  mode  of  expression  for  an- 
other, by  which  the  sense  is  imperceptibly 
altered:  <>r,  from  using  a  term  capable  of  a 
vara-  eceptations,  in  that   which   is  not 

mutually  intended  or  understood  between  the 
disputing  parties.  From  these  and  other  simi- 
lar sources  of  contention,  familiar  to  those 
who  are  versed  in  polemical  writings,  many  a 
hitter  warfare  in  theology  has  taken  its  rise. 
fo  what  extent  such  strifes  M  these  \>cie 
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carried  on  by  the  perverse  disputers  whom  St; 
Paul  complains  of,  we  have  no  direct  means 
of  ascertaining.  One  striking  instance,  how- 
ever, of  that  sort  of  misunderstanding  which 
ensues  from  the  use  of  the  same  terms  in  dif- 
ferent acceptations,  occurs  in  the  contests 
which  appear  to  have  given  occasion  to  St. 
James's  admonitions  respecting  faith  and 
works.  St.  Paul  had  used  these  terms  to  de- 
note the  distinct  grounds  of  acceptance  un- 
der the  Law  and  under  the  Gospel.  In  the 
term  fn'ith  he  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  covenant  as  contrasted  with  the 
Jewish ;  which  latter  he  calls  a  u  law  of 
"  works."  The  general  scope  of  his  reason- 
ing on  this  subject,  is  to  shew  that  the  works 
of  the  Law  were  insufficient  in  themselves  to 
procure  salvation  ;  that  they  could  only  be 
accepted  through  faith  in  the  promised  Re- 
deemer ;  and  that  when  that  Redeemer  was 
come,  through  whom  salvation  was  to  be  ob- 
tained, the  service  of  the  Law  (those  peculiar 
works  which  it  required)  ceased  to  be  any 
longer  necessary.  Nor  does  the  Apostle  stop 
here.  He  further  contends,  that  works  in 
general,  comprising  the  utmost  extent  of  obe- 
dience to  the  moral  law  which  mankind  in 
their  present  fallen  state  are  capable  of  per- 
forming, could  not  be  rendered  acceptable  to 
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God,  without  reliance  upon  the  merits  and 
intercession  of  the  Redeemer,  to  atone  for 
their  imperfections.  In  this  sense  St*  Paul 
preached  justification  by  faith  only,  as  alike 
applicable  both  to  Jew  and  (i entile.  But 
this  doctrine,  it  appears,  was  soon  perverted 
to  a  very  different  meaning,  by  Betting  faith 
in  opposition  to  works,  even  to  those  fruits 
of  righteousness  and  holiness,  without  which 
no  man,  under  either  of  these  dispensation*. 
was  allowed  to  hope  for  acceptance.     Thus 

I'aul  was  represented  as  preaching  faith 
without  works  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Anti- 

lians  do  of  the  present  day ;  and  this  is 
the  notion  which  St.  James  decidedly  repro- 
bates. 

Here  we  see  the  consequence  of  verbal 
misrepresentation.  St  Paul  and  St  James 
entirely  agreed  in  their  acceptation  of  the 
terms  Jhith  and  works.  St.  Paul,  when  he 
spoke  of  faith,  included  in  it  whate\er  the 
Gospel  requires  as  the  condition  of  our  salva- 
tion ;  and  the  tenor  of  his  reasoning,  both 
with  Jew  and  Gentile,  went  to  prove,  that  no 
works  which  man  can  perforin,  either  of  legal 
or  of  moral  righteousness,  without  that  faith, 
will  be  available.  St.  James  virtually  asserted 
the  same.  He  reproved  those  who  attached 
to   the   word  faith   a    narrower   signification 
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than  St.  Paul  had  given  to  it,  by  confining  it 
either  to  a  bare  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  or  to  a  presumptuous  reliance  on  sal 
\.ition  through  Christ,  without  regard  to  the 
conditions  on  which  that  salvation  dermis. 
He  insists  upon  the  inseparability  of  faith 
from  works  in  order  to  render  it  effective; 
and  he  shews,  by  the  very  same  instance  St. 
Paul  had  referred  to,  that  the  faith  which 
justified  Abraham  was  a  faith  productive  of 
works.  There  is,  therefore,  no  contrariety 
between  the  two  Apostles.  They  take  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  subject,  but  coincide  in 
the  principles  on  which  they  set  out,  and  in 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  they  use.  St.  Paul 
maintains,  that  works  without  faith  cannot 
save;  St  James,  that  faith  without  work 
cannot  save:  propositions  both  equally  true 
and  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other.  The 
errors  which  each  Apostle  had  to  combat 
arose,  in  the  former  instance,  from  an  abuse 
of  the  term  works,  so  interpreted  as  to  ex- 
clude the  necessity  of  faith:  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, from  a  like  .abuse  of  the  term  faith*  so 
interpreted  as  to  exclude  the  necessity  of 
those  works,  which  faith  itself  obliges  the  be- 
liever to  perform. 

It  might  be  expected  that  such  an  error  as 
this  would  expire  almost  at  the  instant  of  its 
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birth  ;  and  that  when  the  joint  authority  of 
these  Apostles  had  so  effectually  guarded  the 
doctrine  from  abuse  on  either  side,  all  con- 
troversy concerning  it  must  have  ceased.  But, 
unhappily,  the  same  perversion  of  St.  Paul's 
meaning,  the  same  unwarrantable  limitation 
of  the  wind  faith  to  a  bare  reliance  upon 
Christ  as  a  Saviour,  unaccompanied  by  any 
practical  conditions,  has  continued  to  ereate 
tli visions  and  offences  in  the  Church.  And 
although  the  grosser  systems  of  Antinomian- 
iojBj  are  far  from  ln-intr  now  generally  adopted 
by  those  who  thus  misapprehend  the  Apo- 
stle's doctrine;  yet  such  interpretations  of 
the  doctrine  are  still  frequently  resorted  t<>, 
as  tend  much  more  to  countenance  that  per- 
nieimis  error,  than  to  guafd  gainst  it. 

It  becomes,  then,  of  importance  to  inquire 

into  the  most  frequent  causes  of  such  ques- 
tions as  these:  an  inquiry  which  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  elucidate,  as  heretofore,  b\  refe- 
rence  to  some  past  or  present  disputes  on 
subjects  of  theology. 

No  one  who  duly  appreciates  the  value  of 
philological  researches  will  indiscriminately 
censure  verbal  controversies.  It  is  as  impos- 
sible to  understand  the  holy  scriptures,  as  it 
is  to  understand  any  other  writings,  without 
•inpetent  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
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which  they  were  composed:  and  where  doubt: 
arise  as  to  the  meaning  of  particular  words 
or  phrases  on  which  the  sense  of  important 
passages  depends,  critical  skill,  even  of  a  su- 
perior cast,  may  be  requisite.  That  there  are 
passages  of  Scripture  relating  to  some  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  which 
such  skill  is  called  for,  cannot  be  denied. 
And  though  we  may  allow  that  no  essential 
doctrine  depends  for  its  proof  upon  any  one 
doubtful  or  disputable  text,  yet  is  it  evident 
that  the  errors  of  those  who  corrupt  the  faith 
by  a  misinterpretation  of  such  passages,  can- 
not be  effectually  removed  but  by  the  aid  of 
biblical  criticism;  and  to  none  of  the  learned 
world  is  Christianity  more  indebted,  than  to 
those  who  successfully  cultivate  this  import- 
ant study.  In  searching,  therefore,  for  the 
baase  of  those  "  strifes  of  words"  which  the 
Apostle  deprecates,  we  must  trace  to  i 
source  the  abuse  of  this  valuable  talent,  not 
its  legitimate  use.  We  shall  find  it,  not  in 
philology  itself,  but  in  the  disposition  of  the 
philologist,  either  to  lay  undue  stress  upon 
what  is  of  little  moment,  or  to  employ  his 
talents  in  distorting  and  perplexing  what 
might  otherwise  be  made  sufficiently  clear 
and  intelligible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  numberless 
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controversies  have  arisen  from  mere  want  of 
perspicuity  on  the  part  oi'  those  who  handle 
theological  subjects,  and  not  from  tin-  want 
of  it  in  the  sacred  writings,  which  they  un- 
dertake to  expound.  Luther  ohserved  that,  in 
his  time,  many  heresies  and  errors  arose,  not 
from  simplicity  of  diction,  hut  from  wan! 

I  simplicity,  and  from  an  affectation  of  obscure 
expressions.  Several  writers  on  eei -lesiastical 
history  have  shewn,  that  not  only  individuals, 
but  entire  sects,  have  been  charged  with  he- 
resy, chiefly  on  the  ground  of  certain  inaceu 
rate  or  ambiguous  expressions,  whieh  natu- 
rally gave  occasion  to  such  charges,  although 
they  were  probably  adopted  without  an  in- 
tentional departure  from  the  truth.  Of  so 
much  importance  is  the  rule  laid  down  by 
Quiutilian,  that  the  disputant  should  he  care- 
ful, not  only  that  his  hearers  may  understand 
him,  but  that  they  may  not  possibly  misun- 
derstand him:  "  non  ut  intelligere  possit. 
Ised  ne  omnino  possit  non  intelligere  <  niaii- 
-  cliiin  V 
Nearly  allied  to  that  real  or  affected  o!>- 
scurity,  which  both  occasions  and  perpetuates 
religious  feuds,  is  the  practice  of  unneces- 
sarily introducing  into  theological  disquisi- 
tions peculiar  terms  or  phrases  unsanctioned 
■  Inst.  Orator.  Iil>   VIII.  c.  «.  ad  finem. 
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by  the  sacred  writers.  This  practice  appears 
to  have  been  of  early  date;  and  might  partly 
owe  its  origin  to  the  intermixture  of  oriental 
philosophy  with  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
Some  have  supposed  that  St.  Paul  had  this 
in  view,  when  he  exhorted  Timothy  to  "shun 
"  profane  and  vain  babblings."  If  such  were 
its  intent,  the  admonition  appears  to  have 
been  much  disregarded  in  succeeding  ages. 
The  ostentation  of  scholastic  learning  led 
very  many  to  abandon  the  pure  and  simple 
diction  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  substitute  in 
its  stead  a  phraseology  better  suited  to  the 
exercise  of  disputatious  talents.  The  lan- 
guage of  Plato  or  of  Aristotle  was  too  often 
engrafted  on  that  of  the  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists: and  a  false  philosophy  thus  imper- 
ceptibly gained  ground,  making  tearful  in- 
roads upon  the  faith.  The  world  had  pro- 
l>ably  never  heard  of  one  half  of  the  vain 
putes  which  made  Christianity  a  subject  of 
scoffing  and  reproach  among  unthinking  men, 
but  for  that  pretended  science,  which  elevates 
human  knowledge  above  divine,  or  that  de- 
praved taste,  which  despises  plain  and  unso- 
phisticated truth. 

Here,  however,  some  explanation  may  l>e 
necessary,  lest  we  should  seem  incautiously 
to   condemn,   (what    to   some   has   appeared 
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matter  of  offence,)  the  introduction  of  a  phra- 
seology not  Strictly  scriptural  into  certain 
creeds  and  confession*  of  faith,  .still  in  use 
among  us,  and  of  the  highest  antiquity  and 
authority  in  the  Christian  Church.  Are  not, 
it  may  he  said,  the  terms  Trinity,  Incarna- 
tion, Substance.  Person,  and  Ks.se nee*  if  this 
description ;  and  have  they  not  given  fre- 
quent occasion  to  strife  and  contention? 

One  apology  for  these  (if  apology  indeed 
he  necessary)  is  similar  to  that  ulrcadx  given 
for  the  enlargement  and  multiplication  of 
such  public  for mularies.     The  jm  u    -  <.| 

heretical  teachers,  ami  their  wantonness  of 
speculation  on  some  main  articles  of  fcfas 
faith,  gave  occasion  to  the  use  of  dun  ten 
and  rendered  them  almost  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  sound  doctrine.  When  seve- 
ral points  connected  with  those  articles  came 
to  be  argued  with  a  minuteness  of  investiga- 

»tion,  called  for  by  the  subtleties  of  the  adv< 
sary  himself,  the  adoption  of  this  new  phra- 
seology could  hardly  be  avoided ;  nor  could 
the  doctrines  themselves,  perhaps,  under  such 
circumstances,  I'  CO  other*  ISC  effcctuallx 

guarded  against  misapprehension.  The  cen- 
sure, therefore]  whether  just  or  unjust,  falls 
upon  those  whose-  temerity  in  diving  into 
the  depths  of  mystery,  either  first  introduced 
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them  into  theological  subjects  or  necessarily 
led  to  their  introduction  by  the  advocates 
the  orthodox  faith. 

But,  it  must  further  be  observed,  that  how- 
ever we  may  deprecate  the  unnecessary  uw 
of  terms  not  purely  scriptural,  and  the  con- 
tentions which  have  too  often  sprung  from 
them ;  we  must  beware  that  we  do  not  overlook 
the  real  utility  of  certain  established  modes  of 
expression,  which,  though  not  of  scriptural 
usage,  are  yet  clearly  and  distinctly  sig- 
nificant of  the  truths  they  denote.  Thus, 
the  terms  Trinity  and  Incarnation  so  com- 
prehensively describe  the  doctrines  they  re- 
late to,  that  they  serve  as  an  almost  decisive 
test  of  men's  opinions  on  those  doctrines. 
They  convey  to  the  intelligent  hearer  that 
definite  notion  of  each  doctrine,  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  misconceive,  and  which  su- 
persedes the  necessity  of  more  elaborate  ex- 
planation. He  who  denies  the  essential  Di- 
vinity of  either  of  the  Persons  in  the  God- 
head, cannot  consistently  use  the  former 
term  ;  nor  he  who  denies  the  union  of  God 
and  man  in  one  Christ,  the  latter.  The  So- 
cinian,  for  example,  who,  instead  of  St.  John 
declaration  that  Christ  is  come  iv  crapKL,  "in 
*  the  flesh,"  would  rather  say  that  he  is 
come  (k  trapKor  " of  the  flesh,"  (i.  e.  was  Ixmi 


of  human  nature  only,)  ran  hardly  distort 
the  tenia  Incarnation  to  his  own  view  o£  the 
subject.  So  it  was  with  die  word  o/xooi/o-tor, 
consufuttatitinL  in  the  Arian  controversy :  of 
which  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the 
Arians  objected  to  it,  not  because  it  was  ol>- 
scure,  hut  becaose  it  was  too  plain  and  signi- 
ficant to  be  misunderstood.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Arians  endeavoured  t<»  set  aside  this 
epithet,  which  denoted  that  the  three  Persons 
of  the  Ciodhead  were  of  the  same  substance, 
or  Divine  nature:  and  would  have  it  changed 
for  ofiotovvio?,  tu  express  that  they  were  only 
O&Jike  mil  ore  \  the  dispute,  however  it  might 
appear  to  superficial  observers  to  bo  a  m. 
verbal  litigation,  indicated,  in  reality,  an  I 
sential  difference  between  the  parties  con- 
ning the  doctrine  itself ":  such  a  difference, 
that  the  one  could  not  concede  to  the  other 
the  use  of  the  appropriate  expression,  without 
i  direct  renunciation  of  Ins  own  belief. 

avoid,  however;  as  much  as  possible,  the 
multiform  questions,  which  expressions  not 
< iirrent  m  Scripture  too  often  occasion,  the 
expositor's  chief  care  should  doubtless  be  em- 
ployed in  ascertaining  the  true  signification 
of  Scripture- words  and  phrases:  which  can 
only  be  done  by  diligent  inquiry  into  their 
general  or  their  particular  acceptation,  in  the 
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times  and  places  wherein  the  sacred  writers 
lived.  Recondite  meaning*  and  remote  ety- 
mologies are  not  to  l)e  sought  for :  nor  have 
they  any  material  weight,  when  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  how  such  words  or  phrases 
were  commonly  understood  by  those  to  w -horn 
they  were  immediately  addressed.  For  this 
reason,  the  illustration  of  scriptural  expres- 
sions by  reference  to  the  diction  even  of  the 
most  approved  classical  authors,  require*  to 
be  attempted  with  caution.  To  many  words 
in  Scripture  there  is  a  peculiar  sense  attach- 
ed, from  their  connection  with  the  peculiar 
truths  of  revealed  religion  ;  to  which  we  can- 
not expect  to  find  an  exact  parallel  in  the 
usage  of  them  by  ordinary  writers.  TbtJs, 
the  terms  righteousness  and  justification,  flesh 
and  spirit,  old  and  tine  man,  will  hardly  ad- 
mit of  illustration  from  their  current  accej*- 
tation  in  works  which  have  no  reference  to 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  A  determinate 
and  appropriate  meaning  belongs  to  them, 
arid  to  other  words  of  similar  import,  in  which 
the  sacred  teachers  alone  can  fully  instruct 
us.  If  those  who  agitate  doctrinal  cnaestiuns 
be  negligent  of  these  circumstances  ;  if,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  fix  the  sense  of  such 
expressions  by  Scripture-analog  >.  they  rely 
more  ujxm  foreign  aid  ;   if  they  take  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  heathen  philosophy,  or  of  scholastic 
metaphvsie>,  for  their  authority  in  interpret- 
ing Christian  theology;  they  will  not  only 
become  ■  and  spiritless  critics  in  bibli- 

cal  researches,  hut  will  almost  unavoidably 
be  ensnared  into  false  conceptions  of  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  relate. 

This  has  been  exempli  lied  in  some  contro- 
versies respecting  the  denomination,  CrtgVft  or 
Word,  applied  to  our  blessed  Saviour.  It  has 
been  keenly  agitated,  whether  St.  John  l>or- 
rowed  this  appellative  from  Philo  the  Jew,  or 
from  Plato:  and  whether  his  doctrine  concern- 
ing it  ought  not  to  be  expounded  with  reference 
to  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  those  writers? 
This  dispute  seems  to  proceed  upon  a  presump- 
tion, that  the  same  word  used  hy  two  writers 
a  different  age  and  country,  and  writing 
with  very  dissimilar  views,  must  necessarily  Ik4 
taken  hy  both  in  the  same  acceptation  I 
sort  of  paralogism,  whieh  has  caused  many  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  sacred  oracles.  Hut, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  defect  of  that  evidence 
which  tends  to  prove  that  either  St.  John 
or  any  of  the  other  Apostles  was  conversant 
witli  the  writings  of  Philo  or  of  Plato ;  it 
is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  every  h\|>othesis 
founded  on  this  conjecture,  that  between  the 
Logos  of  Philo  or  Plato,  and  that  of  St.  John, 
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there  is  bo  manifest  a  difference,  that  the  one 

can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  other:  that 
they  have  little  in  common  with  each  othei 
but  the  name :  and  that  Philo's  notion  of  it 
militates,  moreover,  in  many  respects  against 
the  generally  received  opinions  of  the  Jews. 
as  well  as  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle 
The  whole  superstructure  of  argument  found- 
ed on  such  a  basis, falls  therefore  to  the  ground; 
and  the  Apostle  will  stand  acquitted  of  being 
indebted  to  any  scheme  whatever  of  human 
philosophy  for  his  doctrine.  His  use  of  the 
term  Logos  evidently  originates  in  a  purer 
source;  even  in  the  fountain  of  divine  in- 
spiration. Taught  by  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  above,  he  ascribes  to  the  Logos  a  being 
<o  essential  with  God,  possessing  absolute  as 
well  as  relative  Divinity  in  Himself.  "  In  the 
"  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
"  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." 
The  Word  is  here  clearly  distinguished  from 
all  created  beings  by  priority  of  existence:  and 
is  declared  to  be  one  with  God  Himself.  The 
work  of  creation  also  is  ascribed  to  Him 
"without  Him  was  not  any  thing  made  that 
"  was  made:" — and  this  Divine,  this  All-power 
ful  and  Eternal  Being,  M  was  made  Hesh,  and 
44  dwelt  among  us."  Such  representations  the 
A|K>stlc  never  could  have  derived  from  Gen- 
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tile  philosophy.  In  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
indeed,  some  traees  of  them  might  be  disco- 
vered ;  sinee  the  writings  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  flowed  from  one  and  the 
same  source  of  Divine  inspiration.    Hut  what 

there  might  he  in  heathen  theology  bear- 
ing a  resemblance  to  this  doctrine,  carried  in 
it  the  marks  of  a  copy,  not  of  an  original ; 
of  a  feeble,  obscure,  debased  imitation,  not  of 
that  genuine,  authoritative,  and  decided  cha- 

r.  which  belongs  to  the  sacred  writings 
alone.  Yet  on  the  hare  presumption  that  St. 
John  must  have  had  heathen  philosophy  in 
view,  or  upon  a  fond  priMiasion  that  heathen 
philosophers  were  the  fittest  interpreters  of* 
the  Evangelist's  doctrine,  how  many  h;m- 
been  led  into  endless  disputes,  and  into  the 
most  unwortln  conceptions  both  of  the  l)i 
Mnitv  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
grounded  wholly  upon  their  misconceptions 
of  this  peculiar  appellation  I 

Controversies  not  unlike  to  these  have 
arisen  out  of  verbal  misconceptions  upon 
othrr  doctrines  also.  If  one  definite  accepta- 
tion were  affixed  to  the  terms  calHng  and 
ion,  regeneration  and  conversion,  grace  Bnd 
faith,  justification  and  mrutijication,  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  that  men,  not  diametrically 
opjKjsed  to  cadi  other  in  the  main  principles 
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of  the  Christian  faith,  should  differ  so  widely 
as  they  seem  to  do  in  their  exposition  of 
these  doetrines ;  eontending  with  much  plau- 
sibility, without  advancing  one  step  towards 
mutual  conviction. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  rege/iem 
tion  in  its  connection  with  baptism.  Some 
speak  of  regeneration  as  if  it  denoted  the  ab- 
solute perfection  of  holiness;  that  consum- 
mation of  the  Christian  character,  when  evil 
habits  and  evil  propensities  have  been  so  en- 
tirely subdued,  and  the  love  of  (iod  and  of 
Christ  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart,  that 
thenceforth  perseverance  to  the  end  can  be 
no  longer  doubtful.  Now  they  who  affix  to 
it  so  very  enlarged  a  signification,  observing 
(what  is  too  evident  to  he  denied)  that  multi- 
tudes who  have  been  baptized  into  the  Chris- 
tian faith  never  attain,  or  even  seem  to  ap- 
proach, to  such  entire  perfection  of  character, 
scruple  not  to  stigmatize  all  who  contend  for 
the  inseparability  of  baptismal  and  spiritual 
regeneration,  as  superstitiously  ascribing  to 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  an  effect  to  which 
it  appears  to  be  altogether  inadequate.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  who  agree  with  our 
Church  in  maintaining  the  inseparability  of 
the  one  from  the  other,  understand  hy  rege- 
neration nothing  more  than  that  first   prin- 
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eiple  of  holiness,  that  beginning  of  the  spi- 
ritual life,  of  which  baptism  is  not  only  the 
sign,  hut  ;ils.»  the  pledge,  assuring  us  of  its 
ial  conveyance.  Thus  far,  and  thus  far 
only,  they  extend  the  meaning  of  spiritual 
regeneration;  and  this,  and  this  only,  they 
maintain  to  be  given  in  baptism.  The  ulti- 
mate efficacy  of  the  gift  they  acknowledge  to 
be  still  dependent  upon  our  subsequent  growth 
in  graSB  The  great  difference,  therefore,  Ix*- 
tween  the  contending  parties  originates  m 
their  different  acceptation  of  the  word  regc- 
iteration:  and  bo  long  as  that  discordance 
i  is  impossible  that  their  respec 
tenets  should  l>e  made  to  harmonize. 
is  it  do  less  evident,  that,  though  this 
appears  to  he  inerel\  a  \  cilia  I  strife,  it  pro- 
duces real  and  irrcconcileable  opposition,  on 
a  point  of  doctrine  intimately  connected  with 
the  grounds  of  our  acceptance  under  the 
<  \  ristian  dispensation. 

Again,  (as  has  been  already  suggested,)  on 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
agreement  or  disagreement  will  chiefly  de- 
pend upon  the  acceptation  in  which  the  par- 
tes respectively  admit  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
position. If  one  man  understands  hy  faith  a 
nee  upon  salvation  through  Christ,  with- 
<ml  rqfisreiuT  to  uny  vowlitione  necessary  to 
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render  it  available,  his  notion  of  justificatic 
by  faith  only  will  be  very  different  from  tin 
of  him  who  uses  the  term  faith  to  denote  a 
reliance  upon  that  salvation,  accompanied  with 
the  performance  of  such  conditions.  And  here, 
again,  though  the  difference  may  arise  out  of 
verbal  misapprehension,  the  result  is  a  mani- 
fest contrariety  of  sentiment  on  a  point  of 
vital  importance. 

Free  grace  is  another  phrase  liable  to  similar 
misapplication.  It  is  not  strictly  a  scriptural 
phrase.  But  it  expresses  what  St.  Paul  means 
when  he  says,  "  We  are  justified  freely  by 
"  God's  grace,  through  the  redemption  that 
"  is  in  Christ  Jesus b."  In  its  most  obvious 
signification,  it  denotes  that  the  salvation  of 
mankind  in  general  is  the  free  gift  of  Gul, 
unmerited  on  their  part,  and  effected  by  the 
merits  and  mediation  of  Christ.  In  this  sense 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  those  coie/i- 
tions  annexed  to  the  promises  of  the  Gospel, 
which  are  implied  in  that  faith  by  which  we 
are  justified.  But  they  who  deny  that  ottt 
salvation  is  dependent  upon  any  such  condi- 
tions, denote  by  free  grace  a  special  act  oi' 
mercy,  by  which  God  arbitrarily  calls  certa .11 
individuals  alone  to  salvation,  and  work 
them  irresistibly  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  This  also 
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is  a  difference  vitally  affecting  the  character  of 
the  Christian  covenant  ;  and,  therefore,  bow- 
er capable  the  words  i I icmselves,  abstract- 
Icdly  considered,  may  appeal  to  be  of  either 
ofthe.se  constructions,  the  com  lusions  drawn 
from  them  cannot  possibly  harmonize  with 
each  other. 

These  observations  may  serve  to  shew  that 
verbal  disputes  are,  in  their  effect,  of  much 
greater  importance  than  many  are  wont  to 
suppose  ;  and  that  in  all  discussions  on  sul>- 
jeefcs  of  holy  writ,   the    first    care   should    be 

»that  the  parties  clearly  understand  each  other 
as  to  the  signification  of  the  terms  they  use. 
in  maintaining  their  respect ivc  positions.  Bat 
this  purpose,  not  only  the  analogy  of  worth 
must  be  attended  to,  but  the  analogy  of  the 
faith  also.  Where  either  of  these  is  disre- 
garded, no  tory  result  can  be  exjK'cted. 
Every  proposition,  and  every  corollary  de- 
duced from  such  proposition,  will  appear  to 
the  opposite  party  to  be  more  or  less  different 
from  his  own,  BO  long  as  he  applies  certain 
jKirticular  expressions  in  a  sense  dill'erent  from 
that  in  which  they  arc  applied  by  others. 

It  ap|>ears  to  Ix*  chiefly  owing  to  misun- 
derstandings of  this  kind,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  regular  clerg)  in  our  Church  are.  in 
the  present  day.  so  frequently  and  so  unjust l\ 
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reproached  by  a  party  among  their  own  bre 
thren,  for  not  preaching  evangelical  doctrine. 
They  whose  minds  are  prepossessed,  whether 
in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  with  Calvin ist ic 
views  of  the  Christian  faith,  attach  to  most 
of  the  expressions  relating  to  the  Christian 
covenant  a  somewhat  different  meaning  from 
that  in  which  other  members  of  our  Church 
interpret  them.  They  apply,  for  instance, 
the  words  vailing,  election,  and  prea'e.stinatiofi. 
to  the  operation  of  certain  irrespective  Divine 
decrees  in  the  salvation  of  particular  pers<>> 
and  not  to  the  general  privileges  of  all  who 
are  admitted  into  the  covenant.  Their  in- 
terpretation of  the  terms  regeneration,  justi- 
fication, free  grace,  and  the  like,  is  naturally 
made  to  correspond  with  this  |XH:uliar  sys- 
tem ;  and  when  others  question  the  accuracy 
of  any  such  interpretation,  a  charge  is  too 
frequently  retorted  of  denying  the  doctrine 
itself  which  those  words  import.  Yet  what 
is  this  but  assuming  the  very  point  in  && 
bate?  For  if  it  can  l>e  shewn  from  the  ana- 
logy of  Scripture  language,  or  of  Scripture 
doctrine,  that  those  expressions  will  not  belt 
such  meanings,  except  by  a  forced  adaptation 
of  them  to  that  |>articular  hypothecs:  the  ac- 
cusation will  then  recoil  upon  those  by  whom 
it  is  advanced.     Disputes  so  originating,  and 
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conducted,  tend  indeed  to  Little  but  mutual 

recrimination;  and  while  such  misconceptions 

il.  every  argument  will  fail  of  convic- 
tion, bceoose  to  each  part)  it  a])pears  to  lie 
founded  on  some  inadmissible  assumption. 

A  few  words  only  remain  now  to  be  added, 
in  conclusion  of  the  whole  subject  It  has 
been  the  main  object  of  this  and  the  two 
foregoing  Discourses  to  point  out  some  of 
those  evils  incident  to  theological  controversy 
which  arise  from  the  agitation  of  questions 
which  cannot  he  determined,  of  questions  un- 
necessary to  be  determined,  and  of  questions 
founded  upon  verbel  misapprehension.  If 
polemical  divinity  could  be  divested  of  these, 
what  then  remained  to  occupy  the  thoughts 
and  the  labours  of  the  sincere  inquirer  into 
Christian  truth  would  more  amply  repay  the 
toil:  and  the  minds  of  controversialists  would 
be  so  much  less  frequently  soured  and  irri- 
tated 8fl  these  incitements  to  animosity  were 
diminished. 

It  is  in  vain,  however,  to  hope  for  the  en- 
tire extinction  of  religious  animosity.   "There 

-  must  be  heresies  among  you,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"  that  they  which  are  approved  may  be  made 

-  nianii  and  we  are  not  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment, even   to  well-intentioned  errors  at  the 

■  i  <  ...   d  H>. 
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expense  of  truth.  But  though  it  be  an  im- 
perative duty  to  "  contend  earnestly  for  the 
"  faith  ;"  yet  is  the  faith  itself  weakened  ra- 
ther than  strengthened,  when  points  of  de- 
bate are  unnecessarily  multiplied  ;  when  men 
"  heat  the  air"  in  agitating  questions  unfit 
for  discussion,  or  unworthy  of  it,  or  which 
only  betray  their  ignorance  of  each  other's 
meaning,  and,  perhaps,  of  their  own. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  that  pruriency  of  mind  which  is  perpe- 
tually in  quest  of  religious  novelties,  and  per- 
petually seeking  fresh  topics  for  polemical 
display.  This  disposition  not  only  turns 
aside  the  student  in  theology  from  subjects 
more  worthy  his  attention,  but  extends  its 
pernicious  influence  even  to  those  classes  of 
the  community  which  are  least  capable  of  im- 
proving by  it,  and  most  liable  to  imbibe  error. 
The  unlettered  peasant,  at  artificer,  when  the 
question  is  put  to  him,  u  Understandest  thou 
"what  thou  readest?"  disdains  to  answer. 
u  How  can  I,  except  some  man  should  guide 
"  me '?"  He  is  ready  to  set  at  nought  the  in- 
struction of  his  pastor,  and  deems  himself 
qualified  to  teach  the  teacher.  Who  can 
wonder,  then,  if  "  foolish  and  unlearned  (pies 
u  tions"  are  thus  multiplied,  and  continually 
<»Acti  viii.ao,  si. 
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"  engender  strife;  Who  can  wonder  that 

rash  speculations  <»n  (lark  and  mysterious 
points  of  divinity  are  preferred  to  the  plain 
and  prat  tical  lessons  of  the  word  of  truth  ? — 
that  men  will  ratlin  In-wilder  themselves  in 
perplexities  the)  can  never  unravel,  than  he 
lit  to  "add  to  their  faith  virtue V'  and  to 
••  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this 
••  present  world'?" — that  their  delight  is  in 
those  "secret  things  which  helong  unto  the 
•  Locd  our  God,"  more  than  in  "  the  things 
"  which  are  revealed,  and  which  belong  unto 
*•  them  and  to  their  children*?" 

The  main  antidote  to  these  evils  is  to  have 
a  never-failing  regard  to  the  substantial  edi- 
fication of  ourselves  and  others;  discouraging 

if  as  may  he.  needless  and  vain  discussions, 
and  fixing  our  thoughts  chief])  on  those  great 
Leading  truths  of  holy  writ,  which  must,  after 
.ill,  he  made  the  test  of  every  Subordinate 
opinion.  This,  together  with  a  just  reverence 
for  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Christian 
Church,  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and 
exhibited  in  those  comprehensive  confessions 
of  faith  which  have  survived  the  wreck  of 
time,  and  withstood  the  united  attacks  of  ad- 
versaries from  generation  to  generation  :  will 
he  our  best  safeguard  against  the  wayward* 

c  J  PtL  i.  6.  '  Tim*  ii-  I'-'-  *  Dciil.  xxix.*9. 
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ness  of  a  disputatious  and  licentious  age.  To 
this,  however,  must  be  added  that  corrective 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  understanding, 
which  the  word  of  God  itself  most  amply 
furnishes,  and  which  must  further  be  sought 
for  by  earnest  supplications  at  the  throne  of 
grace.- 

It  will,  indeed,  be  the  wisdom  and  the  hap- 
piness of  every  one  of  us,  while  we  u  prove  all 
"  things,"  to  "hold  fast  that  which  is  good  ':" 
not  to  be  u  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
"doctrine1;"  not  to  be  ambitious  of  joining 
those  who  "  burn  incense  to  vanity,  and  cause 
"  men  to  stumble  in  their  ways  from  the  an- 
"  cient  ways,  to  walk  in  paths  in  a  way  not 
"  cast  upk."  Above  all  will  it  be  our  security 
and  our  confidence  to  pray  with  the  Apostle. 
"  that  our  love  may  abound  yet  more  and 
"  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment  j 
"  that  we  may  approve  things  that  are  rffiMlf 
*,  lent :  that  we  may  be  sincere  and  without 
•*  offence  till  the  day  of  Christ,  being  rilled 
**  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are 
"  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  glory  and  praise 
*  of  God 


i  ii 
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IT  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  tin 
limited  extant  of  our  natural  faculties,  and 
the  general  defect  of  human  acquirement-, 
that  we  cannot  attain  even  tc»  ■  perfect  know- 
ledge,of  ourselves  without  the  aid  of  Reve- 
lation. In  whatever  point  of  view  man  is 
contemplated,  whether  with  respect  to  his 
origin  or  his  destination  :  to  his  endowments 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  :  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  lie  was  brought  into  exist- 
ence, or  the  means  by  which  those  purposes 
are  to  1m*  effected;  doubts  and  perplexities 
arise  which  no  sagacity,  no  research,  con- 
ducted by  the  unassisted  powcffl  of  the  hu- 
man understanding,  has  hitherto  been  able 
entirely  to  remove. 
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The  inquiry  itself,  however,  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  of  duty.  If  it 
tended  only  to  enlarge  our  sphere  of  intel- 
lectual gratification,  it  might  be  left  to  the 
pursuit  of  those  few  whom  leisure  or  inclin.i 
tion  prompted  to  the  research.  But  it  is  of 
far  more  general  concern,  as  connected  with 
every  one's  personal  well-being.  Not  only 
false  philosophy,  but  false  religion  also,  ori- 
ginates, for  the  most  part,  in  ignorance  o 
human  nature  :  in  forming  theories*  of  its  ca- 
pacities or  incapacities,  unwarranted  by  fact  : 
and  in  adapting  to  those  erroneous  apprehei 
sions  of  man  the  notions  we  entertain  of  hi 
Creator.  To  ignorance  in  this  respect  much 
of  heresy,  and  much  of  infidelity,  may  fairl 
be  imputed.  For,  whether  we  overrate  th 
natural  powers  of  man,  or  reduce  them  belo 
their  proper  standard,  we  prepare  the  way 
for  dangerous  errors:  errors  of  fanaticism  pa 
the  one  hand,  or  of  scepticism  on  the  other. 
So  necessary  is  a  correct  knowledge  of  this 
subject  to  a  right  conception  of  revealed  reli- 
gion itself,  as  well  as  to  that  self-guidance 
and  self-control  which  are  incumbent  upon 
us  as  rational  agents. 

The  Scriptures,  however, consider  this  sulv 
ject  only  in  connection  with  the  main  purpose 
of  Divine  Revelation.     To  teach  us  how  far 
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we  are  dependent  upon  our  Creator,  and  how 
far  we  are  endowed  with  powers  that  make 
us  answerable  for  our  own  conduct ;  to  shew 
us  what  we  are  by  nature  and  what  we  may 
become  by  grace;  to  give  us  right  impressions 
of  the  relation  we  bear,  l>oth  to  this  world 
and  to  that  which  is  to  conic ;  this  is  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  derived  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  from  these  sacred  oracles.  And  these, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  the  poind  which 
render  it  a  subject  of  primary  imj>ortance. 
A  physical  or  metaphysical  knowledge  of  the 
human  faculties,  doubtless,  has  its  use  and  ite 
value.  Researches  into  the  organic  .structure 
of  man,  and  investigations  of  those  wondrous 
mental  powers  with  which  he  is  gifted,  are 
among  the  noblest  of  scientific  pursuits. 
They  are  capable  also,  in  many  respects,  of 
such  elucidation,  as  may  greatly  promote  our 
general  welfare,  by  shewing  how  closely  that 
welfare  is  connected  with  a  right  application 
of  our  faculties,  corporeal  and  intellectual. 
They  do  even  more  than  this.  The\  enlarge 
our  conceptions  of  that  creative  power,  that 
comprehensive  wisdom,  and  that  all-pen  ad 
ing  goodness,  which  characterise  tin-  Author 
and  Gi\er  of  these  faculties,  Thus  they  pre- 
the  contemplative  mind  for  such  further 
knowledge  respecting  the  creature  so  gifted, 
vol.  i.  L 
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is  tin  Creator  himself  may  vouchsafe  to  iv- 
veal.  But  here  their  legitimate  boundary 
terminates.  And  here  it  is  that  revelation 
takes  up  the  theme,  to  complete  that  which 
the  utmost  stretch  of  human  speculation  is 
compelled  to  leave  imperfect. 

The  first  question  which  we  find  ourselves 
unable  otherwise  to  resolve,  and  for  which  we 
necessarily  turn  to  the  sacral  volume,  re- 
spects the  primeval  state  of  man,  as  he  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator.  And  to  this, 
as  set  forth  in  the  words  of  the  text,  the  pre- 

;!  inquiry  will  be  confined. 

No  other  probable  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  the  creation  of  man,  (or,  indeed,  of  any 
class  of  intellectual  beings,)  than  the  bene- 
volent intention  of  the  Creator  to  communi- 
cate to  him  some  portion  of  that  happiness 
which  emanates  from  himself  as  its  first  and 
all-prolific  source.  Nor  does  it  consist  with 
the  perfections  of  the  supreme  Being  to  sup- 
pose that  this  happiness  would  be  rendered 
unattainable,  through  any  inherent  defect  in 
man's  nature,  any  incapability,  moral  or  phy- 
sical, to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  his  existence. 
The  possibility  of  sinning  we  can  easily  eon 
ccive  to  belong  to  him.  It  is  evident,  indeed, 
that  if  his  state  were  intended  to  be  that  of 
trial  and  probation,  to  qualify  him  for  some 
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higha  Sphere  of  ftlMtenoe  bjf  the  moral  ad- 
vancement of  his  faculties,  a  Liability  to  for- 
feiture «»r  failure  must  have  been  attached  to 
it.  But  that  before  any  actual  delxisement  of 
his  nature  took  place,  he  should  have  lx-rn 
titutcd  with  such  a  preponderant  hias  in 
evil,  or  with  such  a  disposition  to  sin,  as  ljis 
natural  |>owers  were  unahle  to  resist,  is  a 
supjKJsition  hardly  to  lx*  entertained  without 
casting  an  imputation  DpOffl  his  Maker,  which 
reason,  no  less  than  revelation.  compels  us  to 

reject 

The  brief  account  gives  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian corresponds  with  this  view  of  tin-  .sub- 
His  description  of  man's  creation  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  what  is  stated  of  the 
other  creatures  of  this  lower  world.  "God 
id,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image/' 
u  H«  ys  ;i   pious   father  of  the  Church", 

"  learn    to    know    thyself."     u  This   mode   «>f 
u  speech,"  hi-  observes,  "  had  not  yet   ban 

•  used  in  any  Other  work  of  creation.  Light 
■"had  been  made  by  the  simple  mandat.  of 
"  the  Deity,  who  said,  Let  there  be  Light)  and 
■  there  was  Light.  The  firmament,  the  stars, 
~  the  Beas,  and  whatsoever  animals  inhahit 
th.   air,  m    sea,  were  made,  without  con- 

■  Givg«  in-. 
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■  sultation  or  deliberation,  by  the  word  only 
"  of  him  who  called  them  into  being.  But 
*  it  was  not  so  with  man.  Learn,  then,  thy 
"  value  and  thy  dignity.  Thy  creation  was 
"  not  the  result  of  a  mere  command,  but  of 
a  counsel  and  deliberation,  that  a  being  might 
"  be  produced  worthy  of  the  infinitely  wise 
"  Artificer."  Similar  observations  occur  in 
other  commentators.  It  is  only,  however,  in 
a  figurative  sense,  and  in  accommodation  to 
human  conceptions,  that  counsel  or  delibera- 
tion can  be  predicated  of  the  Deity.  And  in 
this  instance  nothing  more  can  properly  be 
understood  by  those  terms,  than  that  the 
preparatory  introduction,  the  peculiar  solei 
nity  of  expression,  which  ushered  in  the  cm 
tion  of  man,  seems  intended  to  indicate  tht 
production  of  a  being  of  higher  order  than 
any  that  had  yet  issued  from  the  Almighty 
Word.  The  result  corresponds  with  this  re- 
presentation. "  So  God  created  man  in  his 
H  own  image :  in  the  image  of  God  created 
"  he  him :"  the  expression  being  reiterated, 
as  if  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
a  recollection  never  to  Ik;  effaced. 

But  here  the  main  question  presents  itsel 
/;/  //•/////  did  this  imngr  consist?     What  ma 
WC  infer  from  the  expression,  that  will  convey 
to  us  any  clear  or  adequate  conception  of  th 


the 
mi- 
ea- 
the 
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primeval  excellencies  of  the  Father  of  the 
human  race  ? 

In  the  Mosaic  narrative,  man  is  evidently 
included  among  the  works  of  creation  which 
his  Maker  pronounced  to  be  "very  good:" 
worthy,  that  is,  of  their  Divine  Artificer,  and 
jjerfectly  adapted  to  the  ends  and  purj>oses 
for  which  they  were  respectively  formed: 
since  in  no  other  sense  can  the  term  goodness 
be  applied  to  creatures  who  were  but  that 
instant  brought  into  existence,  and  who  had 
undergone  no  trial  of  their  conduct.  To  ob- 
tain, therefore,  a  right  apprehension  of  what 
constituted  the  Divine  image  in  man's  na- 
ture, we  must  consider  what  were  those  ends 
and  purposes,  and  what  qualifications  were 
necessary  for  their  attainment. 

It  is  manifest  both  from  the  sequel  of  thifl 
history,  and  from  the  references  to  it  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  that  man  was  created  for 
immortality,  and  that  his  title  to  immortality 
was  suspended  upon  the  condition  of  unre- 
served obedience  to  the  Divine  will.  The 
penalty  of  transgression  was  to  lie  death  :  and 
when  that  penalty  had  been  incurred,  he  was 
Instantly  removed  from  the  means  previously 
afforded  him  of  perpetuating  his  existence. 
St  Paul  affirms,  that  "by  one  man  sin  entered 
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-  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  '."  The  in- 
ference is  obvious,  that  had  not  man  sinned. 
death  had  not  ensued.  Immortality  would 
have  been  the  reward  of  obedience,  as  tin- 
forfeiture  of  it  \\;is  the  punishment  of  disobe- 
dience. 

Whether  this  immortality  was  a  Special 
gift,  superadded  to  man's  natural  powers,  or 
was  originally  essential  to  his  nature :  is  a 
question  of  more  subtlety  than  imj>ortance; 
it  certainly  was  not  so  essential  to  his  nature, 
but  that  he  might  be  deprived  of  it,  and  ut 
retain  many  other  of  his  original  properties. 
This  the  event  undeniably  proved.  And  the 
conclusion,  in  either  case,  is  the  same.  The 
gift,  natural  or  supernatural,  was  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Him  who  gave  it;  to  be  continued, 
or  withdrawn,  as  supreme  wisdom  and  good- 
ness might  direct ;  subject  to  the  conditions 
on  which  it  was  bestowed  :  and  no  otherwise 
the  prerogative  of  man,  than  as  held  by  the 
reasonable  tenure  of  that  dependence. 

As  a  creature  thus  designed  for  inimoi 
lity,  and  bound  by  corresponding  obligations 
to  an  absolute  conformity  with   the  will  of 
his  Maker,  man  stands  distinguished  from  all 
the   inferior    beings.     For   these   great   ends 

b  Rom.  v.  12. 


were  his  appropriate  faculties  given.  I  It-  was 
made  "in  the  image  of  God,"  that  he  might 
be  able  to  know  (iod,  and  to  serve  Him,  and 
to  enjoy  His  unceasing  favour  in  whaU\cr 
state  the  Almighty  should  see  fit  to  [linpnifl 
for  him.  What  those  faculties  were,  is  the 
next  paint  for  our  < 'onsideration. 

Very  fanciful  opinions  liave  been  enter- 
tained upon  this  subject.  But,  without  giv- 
ing countenance  to  any  extravagant  HTHtgjIHI 
tions.  it  cannot  hut  DC  wppOBBCfc  that  in  the 
state  in  which  man  first  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  Creator,  even  his  bodily  poMR 
were  pure  and  perfect  in  their  kind,  with  no 
tendency  to  corruption  or  disease,  and  not 
soliciting  to  evil  by  their  natural  cravings. 
W  j tli  a  less  degree  of  perfection  than  this, 
even  in  his  animal  frame,  we  can  hardly  ima 
-jine  him  t<»  have  Intn  numl>cred  amongst 
the  creatures  that  were  "good"  in  their  kind, 
and  whom  the  Creator  beheld  with  compla- 
cency as  the  work  of  His  own  hands. 

For  similar  reasons,  the  intellectual  pow 

of  man.  on  his  first  entrance  into  being  we 

must  suppose  to  have   l>een  without   blemish 

or  detect :  adequate  in  all  reaped!  to  the  as 

gencies  of  his  condition;  and  such  as  might 
enable  him  effectually  to  exercise  that  do- 
minion which  was  assigned  to  him  over  the 

l  4 
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inferior  creatures.  But  the  notion  that  our 
first  parents  attained,  whether  intuitively  or 
otherwise,  to  such  scientific  acquirements  as 
are  now  the  result  only  of  the  most  laborious 
researches,  or  of  the  collective  experience  of 
many  successive  generations,  is  neither  ca- 
pable of  proof,  nor  carries  with  it  any  ap- 
pearance of  probability.  The  natural  perfec- 
tion of  the  faculties  themselves,  by  which 
knowledge  is  obtained ;— of  perception,  of 
judgment,  of  memory ;  would  indeed  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
state  of  bliss.  But  to  what  actual  attain- 
ments these  faculties  might  conduct  them,  is 
quite  a  distinct  consideration. — They  who 
have  contended  that  Adam  must  have  been 
the  most  learned  of  mankind  ;  that  he  had 
such  stores  of  knowledge  as  no  mortal  since 
has  ever  possessed ;  that  he  was  the  most  co: 
U inmate  master  in  every  branch  of  science, 
physical,  moral,  or  metaphysical  ; — opinions 
occasionally  to  be  found  among  fanciful  com- 
mentators ; — argue  without  data,  at  least,  if 
not  in  opposition  to  something  like  demon- 
strative evidence.  For,  that  such  knowledge 
was  innate  in  man,  we  know  not  either  from 
Revelation  or  from  reason.  But,  if  it  wei 
not  innate,  by  what  means  was  it  acquired 
or  of  what  utility  can  we  conceive  it  to  have 
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been  ?  It  might,  indeed,  he  the  result  of  in- 
spiration ;  of  immediate  re\  elation  from  the 
source  of  all  knowledge.  But  where  are  the 
proofs  of  this?  And  why  are  we  to  suppose, 
without  proof,  that  whieh  ean  neither  lx« 
shewn  to  be  necessary  to  man's  original  Tffljl 
being,  nor  proved  to  be  the  certain  conse- 
quence  of  those  perfect  faculties  with  which 
w  e  believe  him  to  have  l)een  gifted  ? 

With  respect  1 1 »  TtMgUmB  knowledge,  ind- 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  other  means  were 
vouchsafed  to  him  for  the  acquisition  of  it, 
than  the  exercise  uf  his  own  natural  faculties. 
The  sacred  history,  brief  as  it  is,  repi 
to  us  a  certain  freedom  of  communication  on 
the  part  of  his  Maker,  which  appears  to  have 
been  man's  inestimable  privilege  while  un- 
polluted with  guilt.  If  the  Almighty  vouch- 
safed thus  to  hold  intercourse  with  him  even 
in  matters  pertaining  to  his  bodily  support 
and  welfare :  if  he  vouchsafed  to  convey  to 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  creatures  around  him, 
to  provide  for  him  a  partner  of  his  enjoy- 
ments befitting  his  own  rank  in  the  scale  of 
being,  to  direct  him  even  to  the  choice  of 
sustenance  suited  to  his  nature,  and  to  be- 
stow upon  him  the  gift  of  language;  can  we 
doubt,  ihal  in  matters  of  still  greater  moment. 
Mich   communications   would   l>e   even   more 
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abundantly  imparted?  We  here  reason  in- 
deed, it  must  be  confessed,  rather  from  pro- 
bable analogies  than  from  any  positive  evi- 
dence. But  when  we  find  express  mention 
made  of  Divine  conferences  with  man  on  sub- 
jects of  inferior  concern,  and  when  we  find 
moreover  the  Almighty  directly  expostulating 
with  Adam  on  his  transgression  of  a  com- 
mand which  had  been  personally  enjoined 
him  ;  we  can  hardly  but  infer,  that  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  command  must 
have  been  made  known  to  him  ;  that  rewards 
attendant  on  his  obedience,  as  well  as  penal- 
ties on  his  disobedience,  had  been  held  out 
to  him  ;   that  the  attributes  and   perfections 

of  the  Supreme  Being  had  been  so  far,  at 
least,  manifested  to  him,  as  to  make  him  per- 
ceive, not  only  his  dependence  upon  that 
Being  for  every  good  he  could  enjoy,  but  also 
the  certainty  that  no  befitting  measure  of 
happiness  should  be  wanting  to  him,  so  long 
as  he  conformed  himself  to  the  Divine  will. 
Less  than  this,  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine 
would  have  been  vouchsafed  to  a  rational  and 
intelligent  creature,  created  for  immortality 
and  bliss,  yet  placed  in  a  State  of  trial  and 
prol>ation,  and  liable,  upon  transgression,  to  a 
forfeiture  of  all  his  highest  hopes  and  expt< 
tations.     Nor  would  it  be  unreasonable,  per- 


haps,  to  carry  our  conjectures  even  somewhat 
beyond  this;  to  deem  it  probable,  that,  in  a 

state  unaccompanied,  as  w  t,  with  the  various 
occupations  and  delights  of  social  life,  and  li- 
mited to  comparatively  few  sources  of  intel- 
lectual gratification,  the  most  exquisite,  as 
well  as  the  most  PCCOODBiy of  DJi  primeval  at- 
tainments were  derived  immediately  from  the 
fountain  of  infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  mode,  01  tin 
extent  of  such  communications,  the  veil  that 
Mft  around  them  is  not  to  he  drawn  aside 
by  mortal  hands. 

liut,  whatever  ma\  be  our  conjectures  re- 
specting the  extent  of  man's  primitive  iutrl- 
It'ctmtl  powers,  ami  their  indication  of  the 
Divine  image  impressed  upon  him;  it  is  not 
to  them  alone  that  we  an*  to  look  for  its 
noblest  manifestation.  The  moral  faculties 
of  the  soul  are  those  which  most  essentially 
characteri.se  him,  and  eh -vate  him  above  other 
terrestrial  beings.  His  ready  perception  erf 
moral  good;  his  almost  instinctive  approba 
tion  of  it,  when  it  is  mice  dearly  discerned: 
.  onseioiiMiess  of  obligation  to  conform  to 
it;  bis  high  sense  of  dignity  and  elevation 
in  so  doing;   his  ionfi  after  even  unat 

tainable  excellence  in  this  respect  ;  all  these 
appeal  80  decidedly  as  emanations  from  the 
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source  of  supreme  good,  that  in  no  oth< 
qualities  can  we  conceive  the  impress  of 
Divine  image  to  be  so  unequivocally  marked. 
In  these,  therefore,  we  may  confidently  pre- 
sume that  our  first  progenitor  was  created  no 
less  perfect,  than  in  his  gifts  of  reason  and 
understanding. 

Now,  to  the  perfection  of  moral  powers, 
not  only  a  rectitude  of  the  understanding  is 
necessary,  hut  also  a  rectitude  of  will.  The 
one  faculty,  therefore,  must  be  supposed 
equally  perfect  with  the  other,  (according  to 
the  measure  in  which  both  may  be  consistent 
with  finite  and  limited  excellence,)  in  order 
to  constitute  a  rational  nature  intrinsically 
and  relatively  good,  though  not  absolutely 
and  divinely  perfect.  The  intellect  of  such 
a  being  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  when  it  repre- 
sents things  to  the  mind  as  they  really  are, 
and  is  thus  the  vehicle  of  pure  unsophisti- 
cated truth.  The  will  is  perfect,  when  it 
freely  accedes  to  that  which  is  propounded 
by  the  intellect,  thus  rightly  informed.  It  is 
the  province,  therefore,  of  the  intellect  to 
rule,  and  of  the  will  to  obey.  The  former 
prescribes;  the  latter  executes.  Whenever 
these  are  at  variance,  disorder  must  enstii 
when  they  act  in  unison,  the  result  is  moral 
good.     Obliquity  of  judgment  may  mislead 


the  will  ;  |>erversity  of  will  may  darken  the 
judgment ;  but  if  each  |>erform  its  functions 
8fl  they  were  ordained  to  |>erforni  them,  no- 
thing is  wanting  to  a  relative  m election  of 
character  in  the  being  to  wliom  they  belong. 
It  is  essential,  however,  to  this  perfection 
of  the  will,  that  it  should  have  entire./>7vr//>/// 
to  give  or  to  withhold  its  concurrence  with 
the  dictates  of  the  understanding.  This  is 
its  distinct  and  appropriate  character;  Bud 
this  it  is  which  makes  us  in  reality  responsi- 
ble agents.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  will  would 
invariably  follow  the  suggestions  either  of 
reason  or  of  the  paOKJIIlS.  But  it  has  the 
power  of  resisting  both.  It  can  stubbornly 
use  of  duty ;  it  can  successfully 
withstand  the  solicitations  of  tin*  most  im- 
petuous and  domineering  ap]>etites  of  our  na- 
ture. This  inherent  power  to  choose  betwixt 
good  and  evil  seems  necessary  to  every  crea- 
ture placed  in  a  state  of  moral  probation. 
Nevertheless  that  will  is  certainly  not  perfect 
in  its  kind  which  has  any  bias  towards  evil. 
Therefore,  in  man,  as  he  first  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  Creator,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  wholly  without  such  a  bias;  and 
though  the  cohscioumk^  must  have  existed 
of  being  able  to  act  contrary  to  truth,  reason, 
and  virtue;  yet,  until  it  was  by  some  special 
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operative  cause  perverted  from  its  original 
inclination,  it  seems  monstrous  to  imagine 
that  such  could  have  been  its  inborn  pro- 
pensity. 

"  The  image,"  then,  *  of  God"  in  man  is 
the  conformity  of  the  chief  perfections  of  the 
human  mind  with  the  perfections  of  the  Di- 
vine intellect  and  will.  The  Divine  intellect 
has  necessarily  a  perfect  knowledge  of  uni- 
versal truth;  and  the  Divine  will  is  deter- 
mined by  that  knowledge  to  every  thing  wise, 
and  just,  and  good.  The  perfection  of  man 
consists  in  such  powers  of  intellect  as  enable 
him  to  discern  the  Divine  will,  and  such  rec- 
titude of  intent  as  prompt  him  to  make  that 
will  his  own.  The  entire  character  includes 
the  purpose  of  whatever  is  holy  and  right,  to- 
gether with  the  ability  to  perform  that  pur- 
]X)se. 

This  view  of  the  subject  corresponds,  not 
only  with  what  seems  to  be  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  terms  used  by  Moses  to  describe 
the  nature  of  man,  but  also  with  what  is  said 

meting  that  renewal  of  the  Divine  image 
of  man,  which  is  one  great  privilege  of  the 
Christian  redemption.  The  effect  of  man's 
fall  is  represented  to  Ik-  the  darkening  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  jkrversiun  of  his  will. 
The  effect  of  his  redemption  by  Christ   is  to 
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remedy  those  evils.  It  is,  as  St.  Paul  ex- 
presses it,  ■  putting  on  tlie  Mft0  /nan.  which, 
ki  after  (Jod,  is  treated  in  righteousness  and 
**  holiness'  :**  hulbiens  implying  the  firm  pur- 
pose of  conforming  to  the  Divine  will :  right 
ciH.snrss,  the  rectitude  of  the  understanding 

in  regulating  that  purpose.     These  joint  per- 

ions,  therefore,  must  have  constituted  the 
Divine   image   in   which   Adam  was  created. 

For  in  what  could  that  image  have  consisted, 
hut  in  that  which  he  lost  by  transgrt -ssion. 
and  regained  hv  his  redemption?  The  Apo- 
stle's expressions  seem  purposely  chosen,  to 
carry  our  thoughts  hack  to  the  primeval  state 
of  man.  *•  God,"  says  Moses,  *•  created  man 
-  in  his  own  image."  ■  The  new  man,"  says 
St.  Paul,  "  after  God,  is  created  in  righteous- 
•  uess  ami  holines>. "  No  ])arallel  can  be 
more  strongly  marked.  Conjecture  may  lx- 
busy  in  framing  various  hypotheses  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  of  man's  other  endow- 
ment-, whether  of  mind  or  body;  hut  respect- 
Dlg  these  prominent  features  of  the  iutelh < 
tual  and  moral  ( -haracter  we  can  hardly  ad'. pi 
errors  of  any  magnitude,  without  a  wilful  de- 
parture from  that  word  of  truth,  which  here, 
as  in  other  cases  was  given  to  be  u  a  lantern 
"  unto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto  our  paths  V" 
Bfbm  iv.  III.  *  l*».cxi\   100, 
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Dismissing,  then,  all  fanciful  or  doubtful 
speculations;  not  attempting  to  be  "  wise 
'•  above  what  is  written,"  or  to  answer  every 
vain  and  frivolous  question  with  which  even 
sciolists  may  find  it  easy  to  embarrass  the 
subject :  we  may  content  ourselves  with  what 
has  been  thus  briefly,  yet  comprehensively, 
revealed.  We  know,  that  man  was  at 
created  good  and  perfect  in  his  kind, 
know,  that  that  perfection  must  have  extended 
to  all  his  faculties,  so  as  to  qualify  him  for 
the  great  purposes  of  his  being.  We  know, 
that  he  was  created  to  be  immortal.  We 
know  that  he  had  duties  to  discharge,  and  ii 
junctions  to  obey;  and  that  upon  his  presen 
ing  that  integrity  and  perfection  of  nature  i 
which  he  was  formed,  depended  the  furtlu 
extension  of  his  bliss  and  bifl  ultimate  good. 
We  know,  likewise,  that  such  requisition! 
could  not  have  been  exacted  by  a  just  and 
merciful  Creator,  had  there  not  been  given 
the  ability  to  perform  them;  and  hence  we 
infer  those  perfections,  moral  and  intellectual, 
in  the  first  man.  which  in  an  equal  degree  we 
expect  not  now  to  meet  with  in  any  of  his 
posterity.  Thus  far  reason,  aided  by  the  light 
of  revelation,  may  safely  conduct  US.  If  we 
deviate  from  this  strait  and  simple  path,  or  if 
we  desert  the  light  that  is  held  out  to  us,  w« 
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may  gain,  perhaps,  the  admiration  of  the  rash 

and  thoughtless,  hut  we  shall  look  in  vain  for 

a  more  sul>stantial  recompense  of  our  labours. 

To  brings  then,  these  reflection!  to  a  dose. 

■  God,1'  says  Solomon,  "  made  man  Upright" 
u  In  the  Image  of  God  (says  Moses)  ereated 

■  he  him  f  and  ■  God  saw,"  that,  together 
with  the  other  works  of  creation,  he  was  ■  very 
"  good."  What  become*)  then,  of  the  impious 
imaginations  of  those  who  would  charge  the 
Creator  with  being  accessory  to  the  faults  of 
his  creature*,  and  make  him  primarily  the 
author  of  sin?  How  will  the  Calvinist  recon- 
cile this  with  his  hypothesis,  that  AdamV 
tmnsgression  was  the  result  of  a  divine  and 
irresistible  decree?  How  will  the  Socinian 
make  it  accord  with  his  persuasion,  that  man 
originally  possessed  no  greater  perfection  of 
moral  or  intellectual  faculties,  than  that 
which  he  still  inherits?  To  detract  from  the 
primitive  excellence  of  him  who  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  is  virtually  to  detract  from 
the  perfections  of  him  in  whose  image  he  was 
made:  and  to  imagine  the  fault  of  the  crea- 
ture to  have  originated  in  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  is  virtually  to  transfer  the  guilt  t « » 
Him. 

How  much  more  justly  and  satisfactorily 
may  we  apply  the  subject  to  ourselves,  both 
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**  for  reproof  and  for  instruction  in  righteoi 
u  ness  !"  In  contemplating  man's  original  na- 
ture as  the  Scriptures  represent  it  to  us,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge  the  goodness,  and 
admire  the  excellence,  displayed  in  this  no- 
blest creature  of  the  lower  world.  We  cannot 
also  but  deplore  that  deflection  from  his  per- 
fect state,  which  is  but  too  visible  in  every 
descendant  of  Adam,  and  of  which  we  our- 
selves severely  feel  the  consequences.  But 
the  knowledge  of  what  man  once  was,  and 
might  have  continued  to  be,  teaches  us  that 
our  own  well-being  and  perfection  depend 
upon  our  continual  endeavours  to  conform 
ourselves  to  that  image  in  which  he  was 
created.  It  impresses  us  with  just  notions  of 
the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  the  turpitude  of 
sin.  It  shews  us,  that  then  only  we  are  wor- 
thy to  be  called  sons  of  God,  when  we  testify 
our  similitude  to  Hirn,  by  willing  what  He 
wills,  and  renouncing  what  lh.  forbids.  It 
turns  our  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of 
those  perfections  in  God  himself,  which  the 
more  they  are  considered,  and  the  better  they 
are  understood,  the  more  desirous  shall  we  be 
to  obtain  his  favour,  and  to  be  made  jiar- 
takers  of  his  heavenly  benediction.  These 
are  the  great  practical  lessons  it  holds  out  to 
us.     But  while  it  bids  us  thus  aspire  to  the 
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true  dignity  of  our  original  nature,  it  morti- 
fies us  also  with  the  humiliating  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  present  inability  to  realize 
the  character  at  which  we  aim.  Yet  even  tfril 
mortification  leads  to  the  attainment  of  our 
wishes.  In  our  humiliation  is  our  safety 
(  ■  .inscious  infirmity  prostrates  us  at  the  throne 
of  grace,  where  no  faithful  supplicant  sues  in 
vain. 

Thus  in  every  way  may  the  subject  be 
turned  to  our  profit.  While  it  elevates,  it 
humbles;  while  it  awakens  gratitude,  it  in- 
spires awe  ;  while  it  magnifies  the  Creator,  it 
exalts  no  less  the  Redeemer  and  the  Sancti- 
fier,  through  whom  alone  the  divine  image, 
once  lost,  can  ever  be  restored.  It  begins, 
therefore,  and  it  ends  in  faith:  for  that  which 
God  hath  given,  and  man  hath  forfeited,  none 
hut  God  himself  can  restore;  and  on  II im 
alone  must  be  our  dependence  for  a  blessing 
on  every  exertion  that  we  make  to  obtain 
u  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  that  is  set  be- 
u  fore  us." 


m2 


IN  the  investigation  of  human  nature,  diffi- 
culties continually  multiply  around  us,  when 
we  attempt  to  proceed  without  the  light  of 
revelation.  We  may  discern  enough  to  con- 
vince Bfl  that  man,  as  he  now  exists,  append 
not  to  be  such  a  being  as  we  must  suppose 
him  to  have  been  when  he  first  issued  from 
the  source  of  moral  |>erfection.  But  how  he 
came  to  be  thus  debased,  or  by  what  means 
his  actual  degeneracy  may  be  rectified,  we  in- 
quire in  vain.  The  utmost  extent  of  human 
research  goes  no  further  than  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  the  evil;  neither  the  cause  nor 
the  remedy  has  it  ever  yet  lx?en  able  satisfac- 
torily to  explain. 

Here,  then,  Bfl  well  as  in  our  inquiry  into 
m  8 
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the  primeval  state  of  man,  (the  subject  of 
former  Discourse.)  revelation  must  be  called 
to  our  aid.  Nor  will  it  disappoint  our  pur- 
pose, if  we  be  content  to  rest  in  a  general 
solution  of  the  question,  not  expecting  the 
elucidation  of  every  minute  point  on  which 
scepticism  may  raise  a  doubt.  Points  there 
undoubtedly  are  in  this,  as  in  most  other  doc- 
trines of  revealed  religion,  concerning  whicl 
the  Scriptures,  if  not  wholly  silent,  are  fa 
from  gratifying  our  curiosity.  These,  it  may 
be  presumed,  are  unnecessary  to  be  deter- 
mined, having  no  tendency  to  that  edification 
which  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  Scriptures 
to  promote. 

The  subject  itself  is,  indeed,  one  which 
should  awaken  sentiments  of  the  deepest  hu- 
mility. Yet  on  no  question,  perhaps,  have 
men  been  more  inquisitively  curious,  more 
boldly  speculative.  It  were  no  easy  matter 
to  exhibit  all  the  shades  of  diversity  concern- 
ing it,  which  have  generated  sects  and  parties 
in  tlie  Christian  world,  and  have  created  dr 
sion  even  among  members  professedly  of  tin 
same  communion  in  faith  and  worship. 

The  zeal,  however,  with  which  these  dis- 
cordant opinions  have  been  maintained  may 
Ik*  considered  as  one  indication  of  the  real 
importance  of  the  subject.     And,   undoubt- 
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edly,  the  fall  of  man  from  his  primitive  state 
of  innocence  is  too  prominent  a  feature  in  re- 
waleil  religion  to  be  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence ;  nay,  it  is  so  essentially  interwoven  with 
it,  as  to  be  justly  deemed  a  fundamental  arti- 
cle of  our  faith.  The  necessity  of  mail's  re- 
'U'/iijttion  is  grounded  upon  his  full.  The 
extent  of  that  redemption  corresponds  with 
the  extent  of  his  corruption.  In  every  part 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  this  is  pre- 
supposed as  an  indisputable  point.  It  is 
therefore  of  primary  importance  to  examine 
the  trirfnicex  of  the  fact,  its  causes,  and  its 
tttffjqgtMflftfif,  as  they  are  represented  in  holy 
writ,  and  confirmed  by  the  general  experience 
of  mankind. 

1.  The  historical  evidence  of  the  fall  of 
man  stands  upon  the  same  ground  of  cre- 
dibility with  every  other  j)ortion  of  the  m 
rrcunls  relative  to  times  before  the  flood. 
No  writings  of  equal  antiquity  are  in  exist- 
enre  by  whieh  it  can  be  contravened.  None 
of  subsequent  date  cast  the  slightest  suspicion 
upon  its  fidelity.  On  the  contrary,  many  a]>- 
pear  to  concur  with  it  as  far  as  remote  tradi- 
tion, or  confused  representations  of  facta  im- 
jx-rfectly  known  or  understood,  may  In- 
to correspond  with  truth.  Nothing,  therefore, 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  admitting  this  par- 
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ticular  narrative  upon  the  same  authority  of 
divine  inspiration  as  that  which  gives  to  t 
whole  of  the  books  of  Moses  a  sanction  pure) 
sacred. 

It  is  an  argument  also  of  no  little  weight 
in  favour  of  these  records,  that  we  must 
either  assent  to  the  statement  they  give  of  tli 
transaction,  or  abandon  the  hope  of  otherwise- 
accounting  for  a  phenomenon  in  human  na- 
ture which  all  mankind  confess  to  he  unques- 
tionably true.  The  general  frailty  and  faulti 
ness  of  our  species  is  too  palpable  a  fact  to 
denied.  It  has  been  from  age  to  age  the 
theme  of  heathen,  as  well  as  of  Christian 
writers.  It  meets  the  moralist  and  the  legis- 
lator at  every  step.  It  is  the  plea  of  the  pro- 
fligate, the  humiliation  of  the  virtuous,  the 
acknowledged  obstacle  to  perfection  in  all 
who  are  destined  to  pass  through  this  proba- 
tionary state.  Thus  far,  revelation  accords 
with  reason  and  experience,  in  testifying  that 
man  is  no  longer  that  excellent  being  which 
the  Author  of  his  nature  intended  him  to  be. 

What,   then,   is  the   scriptural   solution   of 
this  phenomenon  ? 

It  is  substantially  this  : — that  our  iirst  pa- 
rents were  tempted  by  a  subtle  and  malignant 
being  of  a  superior  order,  to  transgress  a  p< 
tive  command  of  their  Creator;   that  a  p 
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nalty.  previously  denounced,  was  in  con.se- 
ice  executed  upon  (hem ;  that  the  effects 
of  this  penalty  have  devolved  upon  their  pos- 
terity: and  that  evil,  natural  and  moral,  have 
hence  been  introduced  into  this  part  of  God's 
creation,  rendering  it  that  scene  of  compara- 
tive imperfection  and  disorder,  of  which  our 
daily  ohservation  furnishes  us  with  but  too 
convincing  evidence. 

Respecting  the  circumstantial  parts  of  this 
•ry,  attempts  to  know  more  than  is 
corded  in  the  sacred  narrative  tend  rather  to 
darken  than  to  elucidate  the  subject.  The 
natural  quality  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  the 
form  of  the  serpent  assumed  by  the  tempter, 
the  perceptible  change  instantly  felt  by  the 
offenders,  as  the  const  (pit  nee  of  transgression, 
are  points  too  briefly  mentioned  to  admit  of 
full  explanation. 

It  is  surely  better  to  rest  in  this  our 
knowledgcd  inability  to  penetrate  further 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction, 
than  to  resolve  the  whale  into  a  mystical  alle- 
gory, for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  some  futile 
objections  of  the  infidel  and  the  scoffer.  At- 
tempts to  explain  away  the  literal  meaning 
«ii  Scripture,  in  compliance  with  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  incredulous,  are  always  hazardous, 
and  seldom  produce  the  intended  effect.     In 
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this  instance,  the  plain  and  sober  style  of  hi 
torical  narrative  precludes  any  fair  supposi- 
tion of  a  mystical  intent.  Nothing  seems 
more  improbable  than  that  a  mere  fiction 
apologue,  however  apposite,  should  be  so  ii 
terwocen  with  evident  matters  of  fact,  as  to 
afford  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  the 
writer's  intention  that  it  should  be  otherwise 
than  literally  understood.  Nor  can  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  be  here  justified  on  any 
plea  of  necessity.  Many  probable  conjectures 
may  be  formed,  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  li- 
teral interpretation  against  exception.  But 
we  have  also  the  direct  authority  of  Scriptw 
itself  for  adhering  to  the  literal  interpret 
tion.  The  narrative  is  referred  to  in  tin 
New  Testament  as  an  authentic  and  indis- 
putable record.  In  his  first  Epistle  to  Ti- 
mothy, St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  serpent's  having 
"  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtlety  V  and 
her  "  being  deceived  in  the  transgression  '• :" 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  his  whole 
argument  respecting  the  universal  prevalence 
of  sin,  is  founded  upon  the  supposed  reality 
of  this  history.  To  discard,  therefore,  the  li- 
tem! interpretation,  is  to  do  away  the  main 
force  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning,  and  to  repr. 
sent   him   as   laying   the  foundation  of  the 

»  2  Cor.  \i.  .'J.  '•  1  Tim.  ii.  14 
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Christian  redemption  upon  a  mere  imaginary 
transaction. 

*^.  Admitting,  then,  this  evidence  of*  the 
fact,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  assign  a  cause  fully 
adequate  to  the  effect :  a  cause,  neither  incre- 
dible in  itself,  nor  contradicted  by  any  known 
testimony  historical  or  physical.  History  has 
M  tact  to  oppose  to  it:  human  reason  has  no 
plausible  hypothesis  to  substitute  in  its  stead. 
If.  indeed,  we  are  asked  hnn-  the  transgres- 
sion of  Adam  could  entail  upon  his  posterity 
Iso  universal  a  corruption ;  we  may  readily 
confess  our  ignorance.  Here,  U  in  many 
other  cases,  we  may  be  certified  of  the  fact. 
without    being   able    to    explain    the    mode 

I  It  is  enough  that  it  invokes  no  absurdity  or 
contradiction  ;  nay,  more,  that  it  is  rendered 
credible  by  an  analogy  of  the  most  obvious 
and    frequent    recurrence.     That    mortality 

I  and  corrupt  inn  should  have  been  the  result 
of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  or  that  what- 
ever is  engendered  of  a  mortal  and  corrupt 
stock  should  partake  of  thorn  qualities  ;  u  oa 
more  incredible  with  respect  to  moral  affec- 
tions and  dispositions,  than  what  we  daily 
witness  in  the  transmission  of  hereditary 
disease,  or  of  hereditary  similitude  in  feature 
and  other  personal  qualities.  To  press  the 
inquiry  l)eyond  this  general  analogy  is  neither 
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requisite  nor  expedient.  We  know  little  of 
the  history  of  Adam  after  his  fall  and  his  ex- 
pulsion from  paradise ;  and,  consequently, 
we  know  not  to  what  extent  his  moral  or  his 
natural  qualities  were  impaired  by  this  dis- 
astrous act.  But  there  is  nothing  unrea- 
sonahle  in  supposing  that  the  same  imperfec- 
tion, whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  offspring  ;  and  that,  not  merely 
from  imitation  of  the  parent's  example,  but 
from  inheriting  the  same  propensities.  This, 
indeed,  might  reasonably  be  presumed,  from 
the  universality  of  the  evil  ;  since  if  there 
were  no  original  taint  of  moral  pravitv  de- 
rived from  the  first  progenitor  of  mankind,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  some  in- 
stances would  not  occasionally  have  arisen 
of  persons  entirely  free  from  sin.  Yet,  who 
does  not  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
Apostle's  assertion,  "All  have  sinned,  and 
1  DOOM  short  of  the  glory  of  GodcV"  Who,  on 
a  review  of  his  own  natural  bias  to  evil,  how- 
ever countenu  ted  hy  the  grace  of  God,  and  by 
the  Bf&Ct  of  early  religious  impressions,  will 
not  adopt  the  Psalmist's  confession,  "  Behold, 
**  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did 
u  my  mother  conceive  me?"  Throughout  all 
generations,  from  the  first  transgression  of 
i   Horn,  iii.23. 
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Adam  unto  the  present  hour,  this  charge 
continues  in  lull  force.  Our  blessed  Saviour 
alone,  who  was  not  a  mere  son  of  Adam,  but 
the  Son  of  God  j — He  alone  was  absolutely 

from  sin. 
The  effect,  then,  of  Adam's  transgression 
adheres  to  us  all.  It  is  that  corruption  horn 
:u  us,  that  natural  disease  of  the  soul,  which 
St.  Paul  by  a  strong  figure  of  sjkvcIi  de- 
nominates the  law  qf  .\itt.  This  is  what  is 
also  usually  called  origination  ;  a  term,  which 
seems  to  have  a  twofold  reference:  used  in 
one  respect,  to  distinguish  it  from  actual  sin. 
as  a  propensity  to  evil  differs  from  the  coin- 

iou  of  it ;  and,  in  another  respect,  to  eon 
trast  it  with  that  original  righteousness  in 
which  man  was  at  first  created.  It  is  called 
*i«,  not  in  the  same  sense  m  which  we  sj>cak 
of  actual  sin,  incurring  the  guilt  of  disoln?- 
diencc;  hut  simply  to  denote  that  vitiated 
sUte  of  the  natural  affections  which  though 
it  does  not  constitute  positive  guilt,  yet 
cannot  hut  render  the  object  of  it  unac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  God.  In  man,  as  he 
was  originally  created,  there  was  no  natural 
impediment  to  a  perfect  conformity  of  Ids 
will  and  affections  with  the  will  of  God.  In 
man,  DOCe  the  fall,  such  an  impediment  ma- 
nifestly   exists.      His   appetencies   and   affee- 
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tions  are  now  at  variance  with  each  oth« 
and  with  the  Divine  will ;  so  as  to  realize 
that  distressing  picture  which  St.  Paul  deli- 
neates, "I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my 
"  flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing  :  for  to  will  is 
14  present  with  me ;  hut  how  to  perform  that 
u  which  is  good,  I  find  not.  For  the  good 
'*  that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which 
"  I  would  not,  that  I  dod." 

3.  This  leads  us  to  consider,  lastly,  the 
consequences  of  the  fall;  what  change  it  ha* 
actually  wrought  in  our  nature,  and  what 
evils,  either  of  guilt  or  punishment,  are  thence 
incurred. 

Here  it  is,  that  the  greatest  contrariety  of 
opinion  prevails.  Some  deny  the  transgres- 
sion of  Adam  to  have  in  any  way  affected  his 
posterity,  cither  as  to  the  punishment  in- 
curred by  it  or  as  to  any  depravation  of  their 
nature.  Others  maintain  that  the  personal 
guilt  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  posterity,  and 
that  their  nature  is,  in  consequence,  so  en- 
tirely depraved,  as  to  be  destitute  of  any  per- 
ception of  good,  and  incapable  of  willing  an; 
thing  but  evil. 

How  irreconcileable  the  former  of  these 
opinions  is  with  Scripture,  appears  from  the 
many  passages  which  speak  of  the   state  of 
«>  Rom.  vii.  18, 19. 
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servitude  and  bondage  to  which  mankind  in 
general  are  subject,  through  the  dominion  of 
sin.  H  Whosoever  committed]  sin,"  says  our 
Lord,  "Is  the  servant  of  sin  c."  This  servi- 
tude St.  Paul  thus  forcibly  describes :  u  That 
**  which  1  do,  1  allow  not  :  for  what  I  would. 
u  that  do  I  not;  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I. 
4  If  then  I  do  that  which  I  would  not,  I  con- 
44  sent  unto  the  Law  that  it  is  good.  Now 
*  then  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that 
"  dwelleth  in  me'."  What  words  can  more 
strongly  express  such  a  conflict  with  our  pre- 
sent innate  corruption,  as.  without  some  coun- 
tervailing power,  must  necesssarily  lead  to 
sin  ? 

Ou  the  other  hand  the  opinion  of  those 
who  hold  the  sin  of  Adam  to  be  so  penally 
imputed  to  his  posterity,  tli.it  by  nature  they 
are  destitute  of  all  perception  of  good,  and 
capable  of  nothing  but  evil,  is  no  less  unte- 
nable. It  is  injurious  to  the  moral  attributes 
of  the  Deity:  it.  strikes  at  the  root  of  moral 
responsibility:  it  is  incompatible  with  that 
consciousness  of  right  or  wrong,  which, 
whether  the  principle  of  conduct  be  erro- 
neous or  correct,  accompanies  every  action  we 
perforin  ;  and  it  sets  at  nought  every  injunc- 
tion of  holy  writ  addressed  to  us  as  beings 

«  John  viii.  f*4.  I  Koni.  vii.  \5,  1G,  17. 
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accountable  for  what  we  do.  If  the  image  of 
God  in  man  were  thus  absolutely  extinct, 
vain  would  be  the  requisition  to  "work  out 
"  Iiis  own  salvation."  Even  the  grace  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  that  purpose,  unless 
irresistible,  would  be  unavailing.  Were  he 
thus  labouring  under  burthens  not  his  own  : 
endowed  with  no  powers  to  discern  betwixt 
good  and  evil ;  actuated  by  no  desire  to 
avoid  the  one  or  to  choose  the  other  ;  neither 
reward  nor  punishment  would  be  the  just  re- 
tribution of  his  deeds.  An  arbitrary,  over- 
ruling destiny  must  fix  his  doom;  and  thi>. 
whether  it  l)e  the  decree  of  unconditional 
election,  or  of  irreversible  reprobation,  seems 
to  be  the  only  hypothesis  adapted  to  a  scheme 
so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  free  agen< 
of  a  rational  creature. 

We  may  Ik?  thankful  that  we  are  not 
quired,  by  what  the  Scriptures  have  revealed, 
to  adopt  either  of  these  extravagant  theories. 
There  is  a  medium  betwixt  them,  which, 
whether  we  can  agree  or  not  in  adjusting 
every  lesser  point,  may  be  sufficient  at  least 
to  secure  us  against  errors  so  practically 
dangerous. 

Admit,  then,  that  "the  Scripture  hath  e<-n- 
•eluded    all    under   sin  g ;"   that    "all    have 
s  Gal.  iii.  22. 
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sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  V 
that  *  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
"and  death  by  sin',"  and  that  "by  the  aflenoe 
u  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to 
a  condemnation k  ;M — yet  are  we  bound  so  to 
inti rpret  these  declarations,  as  to  render 
them  consistent  with  what  the  same  Scrip- 
tures declare  of  our  duties  and  our  obliga- 
tions. If  these  sacred  writings  constantly 
address  us  as  responsible  agents ;  if,  while 
they  reveal  to  us  the  means  of  removing  the 
corruption  that  is  within  u>,  they  require  of 
us  such  faith  as  befits  rational  beings,  and 
such  practice  as  constitutes  a  reasonable  ser- 
:  how  are  we  warranted  in  considering 
ourselves  by  nature  incapable  of  being  ac- 
tuated by  such  motives  as  these? 

Admit  again,  that  "  it  is  Odd  that  worketh 
••  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good 
u  pleasure ' ;'*  that  without  Him  we  can  do 
nothing  effectual  to  our  salvation  ;  and 
that  "His  grace  is  sufficient  for  us™;"  yet, 
when  we  are  also  admonished  to  "work  out 
"  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
"  Ming":"  when  we  are  enjoined  to  "grow  in 
u  grace V  and  to  "add  to  our  faith,  virtue ';" 
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when  we  are  exhorted  not  to  "quench  tin 
"  Spirit V'  nor  to  "grieve'"  it;  must  we  not 
i nter prct  these  precepts,  as  to  preclude  an; 
presumptuous  reliance  either  on  our  ow 
sufficiency  or  on  the  irresistible  efficacy 
the  Divine  aid  ?  And  shall  we  not  fatally  de- 
ceive ourselves,  if,  on  either  side,  we  press 
the  letter  of  Scripture  against  the  spirit  of  it, 
or  render  any  one  portion  inconsistent  with 
the  rest  ? 

In  short,  the  state  of  man,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall,  has  undoubtedly  experienced  a  fear- 
ful change.  He  is,  as  our  Ninth  Article  ex- 
presses it,  "  very  far  gone  from  original  right- 
"  eousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined 
"  to  evil.**  He  is  "very  far  gone,"  "fju/n/i  Inn- 
u  gissimr"  as  the  authorized  translation  of 
the  Article  renders  it;  that  is,  as  far,  perhaps, 
as  it  was  possible  that  such  a  change  could 
be  effected,  without  totally  destroying  the 
original  properties  of  his  nature.  For  he  is 
still  a  rational  being;  still  has  moral,  as  well 
as  intellectual  and  sensitive  powers;  pom 
inherent,  as  it  appears,  even  to  his  present 
condition.  But  all  these  have  sustained  a 
grievous  injury;  a  taint  of  corruption  has 
overspread  them;   their  operation  <lis 

turhed;   and  they  are  no  longer  competent 
n  1  Theas.  v.  19  ►  Ephw.  iv.  90. 
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i. sure  his  happiness,  or  to  restrain  him 
from  evil.  That  image  of  God  in  which  he 
was  created,  and  which)  M  hafl  already  heen 
shewn,  consisted  in  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
all  his  faculties  to  their  respective  pur|x)ses, 
and  more  particularly  in  that  perfection  of 
the  intellect  and  the  will,  which,  until  |>er- 
verted  by  some  extraneous  cause,  would  ope- 
rate in  entire  conformity  to  the  Divine  will ; 
that  image  is  now  defaced,  and  no  longer  ex- 
hibits, a.s  it  originally  did,  the  clear  impress 
of  the  Creator's  hand.  The  lineaments  of 
its  character  are  become  faint,  ubscurc,  con- 
fused. It  .stands  in  need  of  the  same  Divine 
I  hand  that  framed  it,  to  restore  to  it  the  lost 
similitude. 
But  though  the  Divine  image  is  thus  de- 
faced, it  is  not  utterly  destroyed:  though  man 
be  **  very  far  gone  from  original  ri^hteous- 
!?  ness,"  he  has  not  so  entirely  lost  sight  of 
it,  as  to  have  no  perception  of  it,  no  desire  to 
attain  to  it:  though  he  "cannot  turn  and 
"  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natural  strength 
u  and  good  works  to  faith  and  calling  upon 
'•  (»od,"  he  is  not  so  bereft  of  all  inclination 
to  do  so,  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  necessity 
of  making  the  effort.  To  suppose  any  greater 
change  than  this  seems  to  be  neither  war 
ranted  by  fact,  nor  fairly  deducible  even  from 
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the  strongest  representations  in  Scripture 
our  actual  state.  On  the  contrary,  when 
Paul  says  of  the  natural  man,  "  the  good  th; 
"  I  would,  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  which 
f  would  not,  that  I  do';"  and  when  again  he 
says,  "  If  then  I  do  that  which  I  would  not, 
"  I  consent  unto  the  Law  that  it  is  good' ;" 
he  describes  a  conflict  between  the  propen- 
sity to  evil  and  the  approbation  of  good, 
which  is  irreconcilable  with  the  notion  that 
the  Divine  image  is  totally  lost  According 
to  the  ajKistlc's  representation,  so  much  of 
it  at  least  remains,  as  to  excite  abhorrence 
of  sin,  and  love  of  goodness ;  and  although 
these  may  be  too  feeble,  without  furtber  aid, 
to  overcome  the  influence  of  vicious  affections, 
yet  that  they  are  not  absolutely  dormant,  much 
less  extinct,  within  us,  is  manifest. 

This  point  may  perhaps  admit  of  illustra- 
tion by  reference  to  the  immediate  effect  of 
their  transgression,  upon  our  first  parents: 
since  we  can  hardly  venture  to  impute  wor 
effects  of  it  to  their  posterity  than  to  them- 
selves. 

No  sooner  had  our  first  parents  committed 

sin,  than   it  is  said,  "the  eyes  of  them  lxith 

"were     opened  " ;" — they    discovered     their 

wretched  state,  and  were  "ashamed;" — they 

Hum.  vii.  19.  ■  Rom.  vii.  16.  "  Gen.  iii.  7. 
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u  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of  God  ;" 
and  Adam  confessed,  when  called  to  account 
for  his  offence,  that  he  "  was  afraid"  to  appear 
before  God.  Now,  whence  this  discernment 
of  evil,  this  sense  of  shame,  this  dread  of 
punishment?  Do  such  feelings  indicate  that 

I  total  corruption  of  nature,  that  insensibility 
to  evil,  that  antipathy  to  good,  that  absolute 
disinclination  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong,  which  some  apjK*ar  to  consider  as 
the  invariable  characteristic  of  the  natural 
man  ?  May  we  not  rather  say,  that  this  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  of  shame.  .-I  sorrow,  and  of 
fear,  gave  token  that  the  sense  of  virtue  and 
of  duty  was  by  no  means  entirely  lost.  They 
saw  and  dreaded  the  evil  they  had  brought 
upon  themselves:  they  felt  and  deplored  the 
loss  of  the  good  they  had  forfeited.  \\  ere 
these  symptoms  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
moral  sense?  Were  they  not  rather  proofs  of 
that    compunction,    that    self-condemnation, 

I  which  is  ever  most  acute,  where  there  is  the 
liveliest  moral  perception?  Something  to  tin 
same  effect  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
I  very  character  and  appellation  of  the  forbid- 
den fruit.  It  was  called  "  the  tree  of  know- 
u  ledge  of  good  and  evil :"  and  the  tempter's 
prediction,  that  by  partaking  of  it  they  should 
obtain  that  knowledge,  was  but  too  fully  ve- 
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rifted.  Heretofore,  they  had  known  good 
only;  now,  to  their  cost,  they  became  a< 
quainted  with  evil  also :  and  the  result 
their  knowledge  was  this,  that  misery  w« 
the  consequence  of  the  one,  as  happiness  had 
been  of  the  other.  Yet  neither  does  this  im- 
ply the  extinction  of  the  moral  sense.  Ra- 
ther it  appears  to  have  given  additional 
acuteness  to  that  sense,  though  it  disabled 
them  from  averting  the  evil  itself. 

Nevertheless,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
because  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  Divine  image  in  man,  we 
therefore  suppose  him  to  be  now  capable  of 
attaining  the  proper  end  of  his  being,  or  of 
recovering  what  he  has  lost,  by  his  own  un- 
aided efforts;  or,  in  other  words, that  he  does 
not  stand  in  need  both  of  redemption  and  of 
sanctification.  Adam  appears  instantly  to 
have  felt  that  he  had  no  power  of  himself  to 
remove  the  evil  he  had  incurred.  His  very 
nature  was  changed.  Evil  now  formed  a 
part  of  it.  It  was  not  simply  the  one  trans- 
gression that  was  to  be  expiated,  but  an  in- 
calculable train  of  future  transgressions,  which 
he  was  no  longer  able,  as  before,  to  escape. 
Hence  his  case  was  become  desperate.  The 
necessity,  therefore,  of  a  remedy,  which  could 
only  be  provided  by  the  mercy  of  his  Creator, 
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is  scarcely  less  apparent  on  this  view  of  man's 
fallen  state,  than  on  that  which  ascribes  to 
him  nothing  but  unqualified  malignity  of 
purpose,  the  disposition  of  an  irreclaimable 
fiend,  rather  than  of  a  being  yet  reserved  for 
further  probation. 

In  this  general  view  of  the  subject  it  is 
safer  to  rest,  than  to  attempt  to  unravel  all 
the  intricacies  in  which  it  has  been  involved. 
If  we  can  discern  enough  to  convince  us  that 
God  was  the  Author  of  whatever  was  ori- 
ginally good  in  our  nature,  or  of  whatever  yet 
remains  of  good  in  it ;  if  we  can  also  discern 
that  whatever  of  evil  has  been  introduced,  is 
the  work  of  man  himself  opposing  the  will  of 
his  Maker,  or  of  a  tempter  instigating  him  to 
hi.N  misery  and  ruin;  then  will  the  divine  at- 
tributes stand  clear  of  any  just  suspicion,  and 
the  cavils  of  the  profane  and  thoughtless  be 
put  to  silence.  More  especially,  if  that  same 
infinitely  wise  and  gracious  Power,  who  first 
created  man  for  happiness  and  perfection,  has 
interposed  to  rescue  him  from  destruction, 
and  has  afforded  him  the  means  of  rectifying 
the  obliquities  of  his  nature,  and  recovering 
his  lost  privileges;  a  theme  of  admiration  is 
presented  to  us,  even  greater  than  that  which 
preceded  the  evil  we  deplore.  For  if  it  be  a 
nobler  height  of  power  and  of  goodness  to 
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bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  to  seek  and  save 
that  which  is  lost,  than  to  preserve  or  reward 
those  who  need  no  such  extraordinary  exer- 
cise of  benevolence,  then  is  redemption  (to  us, 
at  least)  so  much  more  stupendous  a  proof  of 
both,  than  even  creation  itself. 

In  such  a  point  of  view,  the  contrast  be- 
tween man's  fallen  and  his  primeval  state 
loses  so  much  of  its  harsher  features,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  contemplate  it  without  de- 
spondency or  dejection.  The  gloom  that  sur- 
rounds it  is  so  irradiated  by  the  beams  of 
heavenly  consolation,  as  to  open  to  us  fresh 
sources  of  gratitude  and  praise.  We  see  the 
hand  of  infinite  power  stretched  forth  to  aid 
the  weak  and  helpless.  We  hear  the  voice 
of  infinite  wisdom  calling  man  from  the  error 
of  his  ways,  and  directing  him  to  the  path  of 
life.  We  view  with  wonder  that  union  of 
justice  with  mercy,  which,  in  the  very  act 
of  vindicating  its  injured  claims,  provides  the 
means  of  reconciliation  and  acceptance.  In 
a  word,  we  recognise,  throughout  the  wholi- 
of  the  proceeding,  the  Apostle's  forcible  re- 
presentation, "  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
44  much  more  abound :  that  as  sin  hath  reign- 
"  ed  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign 
"  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life,  by 
a  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  V 

*  Rom.  v.  20,  21. 
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For  this  view  of  the  subject,  however,  let 
us  never  forget  that  we  are  indebted  wholly 
to  the  light  of  divine  revelation.  Cheerless 
and  hopeless  were  the  prospect  which  would 
otherwise  be  set  before  us.  But, u  through  the 
**  tender  mercy  of  our  God,  the  day-spring 
"  from  on  high  hath  visited  us,  to  give  light 
"  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
"  shadow  of  death,  and  to  guide  our  feet  into 
u  the  way  of  peace  V 

7  Luke  i.  78,  79. 


Yc  hare  put  off'  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  ami 
hare  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created 
him. 


I  HERE  are  three  different  states  in  which 
the  nature  and  condition  of  man  dam 
our  special  consideration.  The  first  is  his 
primeval  state,  while  he  retained  in  full  vi- 
gour that  image  of  God  in  which  he  was  ori- 
ginally created,  and  was  endowed  with  all  the 
] infections  suitable1  to  his  rank  in  the  scale 
of  moral  being.  The  second  is  his  fallen 
state,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  transgres- 
sion, that  divine  image  was  defaced  and  de- 
spoiled. The  third  is  his  redeemed  or  rege- 
nerated state,  in  which  his  nature  is  so  far 
rectified  and  restored,  as  to  regain  for  him 
new  hopes  and  privileges,  and  to  reinstate 
him  in  the  Divine  favour. 

Respecting   his    primeval    and    his    fallen 
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state,  observations  have  been  made  in  two 
preceding  Discourses,  intended,  not  only  to 
explain  and  vindicate  the  scriptural  repre- 
sentation of  them  against  erroneous  persua- 
sions, but  also  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  the 
value  and  the  necessity  of  that  redemption, 
by  which  the  evils  of  the  fall  are  removed 
or  mitigated,  and  a  new  covenant  proposed, 
adapted  to  man's  present  exigencies.  It  re- 
mains now  to  take  a  view  of  him  in  this  re- 
deemed or  regenerated  state;  to  consider 
what  are  its  peculiar  privileges  and  benefits, 
what  change  it  is  designed  to  produce  in  his 
nature  and  condition*  and  by  what  means  it 
operates  to  render  that  change  effectual. 

The  words  of  the  text  lead  U£  directly  t<» 
the  contemplation  of  these  points.  They 
seem  intended  by  the  Apostle  to  suggest  a 
comparison  of  man's  condition  under  the 
Gospel,  both  with  that  of  his  fallen,  and  that 
of  his  original  state.  "  Ye  have  put  oil'  the 
"old  man  with  his  deeds/*  that  is  ye  bave 
renounced  the  evil  propensities,  the  vitiated 
affections,  natural  to  you  as  the  posterity  "I 
fallen  Adam ;  "  and  ye  have  put  on  the  new 
u  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after 
m.  the  image  of  Him  who  created  him  ;"  in 
other  words,  ye  are  made  partakers  of  that 
grace  and  mercy  by  which  ye  may  attain  to 
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le  resemblance  of  Adam,  as  he  was  at  first 
created  in  the  image  of  God. 

It  has  already  been  shewn,  that  man  was 
originally  created  for  immortality,  and  made 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  on  which 
that  gift  was  suspended,  by  such  perfect  en- 
dowments intellectual  and  moral,  as  were 
sufficient  to  preserve  him  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence and  integrity.  It  has  been  shewn  also, 
that,  tin  the  breach  of  those  conditions  he  lost 
his  title  to  immortality,  became  subject  to 
death,  and  received  a  taint  of  corruption  and 
infirmity,  which  rendered  it.  impossible  for 
him  to  resume  the  pure  and  spotless  charac- 
ter he  had  before  sustained. 

With  reference  to  these  circumstances  the 
(■ospel  is  represented  as  a  new  creation  of 
man,  conveying  to  him  remission  of  sins  and 
the  gift  of  eternal  life,  and  repairing  the  in- 
jury done  to  his  mental  and  spiritual  facul- 
ties. SO  M  to  render  him  a  fit  object  of  the 
I  >ivine  acceptance.  These  benefits  are  usually 
distinguished  by  the  terms  regeneration,  jus- 
tifiratiiiti.  and  stnirtijiratiim,  terms  authorized 
by  St.  Paul's  usage  of  them,  and  comprising 
all  that  relates  to  our  present  subject. 

1.  The  word  regeneration  occurs  but  twice 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  once  only  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  in  that  passage  of 
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St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  our  being  "  saved  by  the  washing  of  rege- 
"  Deration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost'." 
But  expressions  equivalent  to  this  are  of  fre- 
quent recurrence.  To  be  "  born  again  f  to 
be  P  born  of  God;"  to  be  u  born  of  the  Spirit;" 
to  be  a  "  new  creature,"  and  a  "  new  man  r?  are 
familiar  phrases  with  our  Lord  and  his  Apo- 
stles, and  evidently  betoken  the  same  as  the 
word  regeneration  in  the  passage  just  recited. 
These  phrases  have  a  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible  meaning,  so  far  at  they  contrast 
the  state  of  a  Christian  with  that  of  a  person 
who  has  no  title  to  the  hopes  and  privileges 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  it  is  difficult,  without  re- 
ference to  such  a  contrast,  to  perceive  either 
their  force  or  their  propriety.  If  man  in  his 
fallen  state  differed  in  no  respect  from  man 
in  his  original  state,  we  might  well  ask  with 
Nicodemus,  **  How  can  these  things  he?"  1 1  ow 
"  can  a  man  be  born  again?"  What  can  such 
expressions  as  these  signify  ?  But  when  we 
understand  that  the  Christian  redemption 
delivers  us  from  a  state  of  bondage  and  cor- 
ruption to  a  state  of  spiritual  freedom  and 
holiness,  there  appears  nothing  forced  or 
travagant  in  this  figurative  language.  They 
who  embrace  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  enjoy 

*  Titus  iii.  5. 
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hopes  and  expectations  which  cannot   enter 
into   the   thoughts  of  those  who  reject    its 
truths, or  are  unacquainted  with  them,  They 
have  new  views  of  human  life  and  of  human 
nature,  new  desires,  new  principles  and  mo- 
tives of  action.    So  opposite  are  the  characters 
of  the  parties  in  these  respects,  that  our  Sa- 
viour contrasts  them  as  light  and  darkness: 
the  one  he  calls  "  the  children  of  this  world," 
the  other,  "the  children  of  light."     "That." 
says  he,  "  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ; 
"  and  that  which  is  horn  of  the  Spirit  is  spi- 
•4  ritb;"  denoting  a  general  change  in  the  dis- 
position and  faculties  of  man,  on  his  admis- 
sion into  the  Christian  covenant    There  is 
then  hestowed  upon  him,  as  is  alleged  in  our 
baptismal  service,  "  that  thing  which  by  na- 
f  ture  he  cannot  have."   He  is  made  "  a  mem- 
*  ber  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inhe- 
"  ritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."     The  two 
last  benefits  are  the  consequence  of  the  first. 
In  his  primitive  state  of  innocence  he  bore  a 
filial  relation  to  his  Creator,  and  was  assured 
of  a  blissful  inheritance.     Both  these  privi- 
leges he  lost  by  his  transgression.     Both  are 
restored  to    him   through  faith   in    the    Re- 
deemer. 

2.  The  next  great  change  thus  w  rough t  in 

b  John  iii.  G. 
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man  is  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  term 
jiistijicution. 

This  term,  as  applied  to  the  Christian  co- 
venant, evidently  denotes  nothing  more  than 
remitting  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  It 
( iinnot  imply  a  declaration  of  the  imiwence 
of  the  party  accused;  for,  in  that  sense,  as  the 
Psalmist  declares,  "can  no  man  living  be  jus- 
"  tifiedc;"  and  St.  Paul  affirms,  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  "  that  they  are  all  under  sin," 
and  are  "  become  guilty  before  God'1."  Ne- 
vertheless, with  reference  to  man's  original 
state  of  righteousness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  his  fallen  state  of  guilt  and  unrighteous- 
ness on  the  other,  the  penalty  of  the  latter  is 
taken  off,  and  the  benefit  of  the  former,  upon 
certain  conditions,  restored.  The  immortality 
also  which  he  had  forfeited  is  re-assured  to 
him,  though  not  without  submitting  to  that 
previous  but  temporary  dissolution,  which 
was  irrevocably  confirmed  by  the  sentence 
passed  upon  Adam,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
"  dust  shalt  thou  return '."  Thus,  though 
"  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  yet  "  the  gift 
u  of  God  is  eternal  life f."  Everlasting  bliss, 
a  state  of  full  and  perfect  happiness,  is  pro- 
mised as   the  ultimate  consequence  of  tii 

«  Psalm  cxliii.  «.         <*  Rom.  in.  9,  19  *  Gen,  ft*'.  19. 
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justification  ;  although  the  penal  sentence  of 

the  Almighty  fails  not  to  be  executed,  in  that 
labour  and  sorrow  which,  more  or  less,  in  this 
present  life,  is  the  portion  of  all  the  sons  of 
men. 

This  justification,  however,  is  not  absolute, 
but  conditional.  It  is  bestowed  by  the  free 
grace,  or  mercy,  of  God :  since  of  right  no  man 
could  demand  it:  and  it  is  bestowed  for  the 
sole  merits  of  Him  u  who  was  delivered  far  our 
"  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justiri- 
**  cation'."  Still  it  is conditkmaL  It  does  not 
take  effect  without  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 
without  rejKMitance  of  sins  past,  without  olv- 
dienoe  for  the  future.  And  though  it  is  said 
that,  by  faith  only  we  are  justified,  this  is  evi- 
dently to  be  understood  either  of  faith  in  its 
most  enlarged  acceptation,  as  inclusive  of  re- 
pentance and  obedience,  or  of  faith  as  the  in- 
strument of  embracing  the  offer  of  salvation  : 
by  the  acceptance  of  which  offer  we  become 
pledged  to  the  fulfilment  of  whatever  is  re- 
quired of  us  to  render  it  effectual. 

In  man's  state  of  innocence  there  was  no 
room  for  such  a  justification  as  this ;  there 
was  no  need  of  it.  Before  he  had  trans- 
grcooed  he  needed  not  repentance  nor  pardon. 
He  lay  under  no  condemnation ;  no  charge 
f  Rom.  iv.  25. 
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was  brought  against  him ;  therefore  no  ac- 
quittal was  wanted.  The  original  righteous- 
ness which  adhered  to  him  superseded  the 
necessity  of  imputative  righteousness.  "  This 
"  do,  and  thou  shalt  live,"  was  the  simple  con- 
dition of  the  first  covenant  in  Paradise;  and  so 
long  as  that  remained  unviolated,  there  were 
no  defects  to  supply,  no  evils  to  remove,  no 
propitiation  or  intercession  called  for,  to  assure 
him  of  uninterrupted  and  perpetual  bliss. 

In  his  fallen  state,  justification  indeed  was 
wanted,  but  could  not  be  found.  Man  con- 
fessedly a  culprit,  and  unable  to  vindicate  his 
own  claims  to  the  Divine  acceptance,  sought 
in  vain  for  the  means  of  escape  from  merited 
condemnation.  1 1  is  "  iniquities  had  separated 
"  between  him  and  his  GodV  he  "  waited  for 
"  light,  but  behold  obscurity ;  for  brightness, 
a  but  he  walked  in  darkness'."  He  ■  looked 
"  for  judgment,  but  there  was  none  ;  for  sal- 
u  vation,  but  it  was  far  off  from  himV»  His 
faith  had  no  object  on  which  to  repose  its 
confidence ;  repentance  could  not  wash  away 
the  stain  of  guilt ;  obedience  for  the  future 
could  not  retrieve  the  error  of  the  past.  To 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  he 
owes  entirely  the  free  gift  of  this  unspeakable 
blessing. 

h  Im.  lix.  2.  '  Iwi.lix.  9.  1  fa  ! 
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8.  The  other  great  privilege  of  man's  re- 
deemed state  is  sanvtifirittiun. 

The  injury  sustained  by  tin-  fall  could  not 
be  completely  repaired,  nor  man's  restoration 
to  holiness  and  righteousness  effected,  with- 
out this  additional  benefit  In  vain  would 
he  be  *  born  again"  to  new  hopes,  and  privi- 
leges, and  expectations:  in  vain  would  he  be 
red  of  remission  of  sins,  and  an  inherit- 
ance in  life  eternal,  upon  those  conditions 
which  the  Gospel  holds  out;  unless  he  were 
enabled,  by  other  means  than  those  within  his 
own  reach,  to  avail  himself  of  these  privileges. 
In  his  state  of  innocence,  his  conscience  was 
iit'c  from  tin  sense  of  guilt;  his  faculties 
were  unclouded,  unimpaired.  When  these 
faculties  lost  their  original  energy,  and  be- 
came enfeebled  and  impaired  by  the  preva- 
lence of  evil  affections,  the  balance  could  no 
longer  be  preserved  between  the  understand- 
ing and  the  will.  The  heathen  poet's  u  wtdm 
u  mrliura  probooue,  (/rtrriora  se</ifor."  corre- 
sponding with  the  Apostle's  complaint,  "The 
"  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not;  the  evil  which 
"  I  would  not,  that  I  do1 ;"  was  generally  cha- 
racteristic of  fallen  man. 

Now,  although  infinite  goodness  had  open- 
1  Rom.  vn.  19. 
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ed  a  way  for  "  plenteous  redemption"  from 
guilt  and  misery,  yet  how  could  infinite  holi- 
ness dispense  with  a  conformity  to  the  Di- 
vine will  ?  Is  it  not  written,  that  u  he  is  of 
"  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity1"."  and 
that  "  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
"  Lord"?"  Will,  then,  the  atonement  for  sins 
repair  all  the  injuries  of  the  fall  ?  Will  the 
faith  that  justifies  render  the  believer  fit  to 
be  a  partaker  of  heaveidy  promises,  without 
the  sanctifying  influence  that  purifies  the 
heart,  enlightens  the  understanding,  and  rec- 
tifies the  will? 

Surely  we  may  almost  presume  to  say,  that 
the  Gosj>el  itself  had  been  incomplete,  and 
the  salvation  it  offers  doubtful,  had  not  pro- 
vision been  made  for  this  exigency  of  our  na- 
ture. To  separate  the  reward  of  holiness 
from  holiness  itself,  the  enjoyment  of  bliss 
from  the  dispositions  requisite  to  its  enjoy- 
ment, is  a  solecism  hardly  to  be  affirmed  of 
infinite  purity  and  truth. 

Sanctification,  then,  as  well  as  justification, 
is  the  privilege  of  man  in  his  regenerated 
state.  By  the  grace  imparted  to  him  he  is 
a  strengthened  with  might  in  the  inner  man.*' 
The  natural  bias  to  evil  is  powerfully  coun- 

m  Habak.  i.  IS.  rt  Hcbr.  xii.  14. 
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ftgartffd   by  the    imperceptible   operation  of 
this  heavenly  gift-     Hie  will,  though  not  ir- 

tihly  controlled,  is  prompted  and  incited 
by  the  suggestion  of  tin*  most  urgent  and  ef- 
fectual motives.  The  intellect,  cleared  of 
those  mists  of  prejudice  and  passion  which 
intercept  its  views  of  truth  and  rectitude,  so 
much  the  more  readily  discerns  and  approves 
what  is  good.  Restored  again  to  its  just  as- 
cendancy over  the  inferior  faculties  it  re- 
sumes its  sway,  and  is  with  less  reluctancy 
Thus  is  the  Divine  image  so  far  re- 
newed in  man,  as  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the 
great  purpose  of  his  being,  and  to  leave  him 
without  excuse  if  he  fail  of  attaining  it. 

ratification  thus  stands  opposed  to  the 
corruption  of  our  nature;  as  justification 
>t<!iids  opposed  to  the  condemnation  incurred 
>n.  The  one  cancels  the  guilt 
of  sin;  the  other  subdues  or  restrains  the 
propensity  to  it.     The  dread  of  punishment 

moved  by  justification  ;  by  sam -tification, 
the  hope  of  reward  is  excited.     Both  are  in- 

rable  from  a  state  of  acceptance  with 
Gtad.  Both  imply,  that  we  have  "put  off  the 
*  old  man,  with  his  deeds:  and  have  put  on 
m  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  know- 
"  ledge,  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created 
«  him 
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From  the  foregoing  view  of  the  subject,  we 
may  now  be  better  enabled  to  form  a  gene- 
ral estimate  of  human  nature,  and  to  judge 
of  the  comparative  changes  it  has  under- 
gone. 

The  original  righteousness  of  man  in  his 
primeval  state  was  the  result  of  that  undis- 
turbed  and  harmonious  operation  of  his  fa- 
culties, which  preserved  him  in  an  unde- 
viating  course  of  obedience  to  the  Divine 
will.  What  further  aids  might  be  vouch- 
safed to  him,  by  immediate  communication 
from  his  Maker,  is  no  where  revealed.  Hap- 
piness, however,  pure  and  unalloyed  happi- 
ness, ensued  from  this  state  of  moral  perfec- 
tion ;  together  with  a  certainty  of  its  perpe- 
tual continuance,  and  probably  of  its  future 
enlargement  and  increase,  on  condition  of 
perseverance  in  the  same  course. 

When  this  original  righteousness  was  for- 
feited by  man's  disobedience,  sin  took  posses- 
sion of  those  faculties  which  before  had  been 
swayed  by  no  guidance  but  that  of  the  Di- 
vine will.  It  took  possession  of  them,  and 
exercised  a  dominion  over  them,  which  the 
victim  of  its  power,  though  conscious  of  the 
fatal  influence  and  of  the  consequent  misery 
it  produced,  was  yet  unable  to  overcoun 
and  struggled  in  vain  for  emancipation  from 
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the  thraldom.  Thenceforth,  human  nature 
became  a  eomjxiiind  of  jarring  and  contrary 
affections,  of  innate  propensities  warring  with 
each  other,  of  enfeebled  love  of  good,  and 
strong  concupiscence  of  evil,  of  domineering 
apj>ctite,  and  reason  unable  or  disinclined  to 
assert  its  rightful  superiority.  By  a  being  so 
constituted,  neither  goodness  nor  happiness 
could  be  attainable.  Not  only  would  the 
evil  continually  overbalance  the  good  within 
him  ;  but  even  his  better  actions  and  his  bet- 
ter affections  would  partake  so  much  of  his 
inherent  infirmity,  as  to  fall  far  short  of  that 
measure  of  excellence  which  would  satisf\  his 
own  sense  of  duty,  and  still  further  short  of 
that  which  could  abide  the  scrutiny  of  an  ali- 
us and  omniscient  Judge.  Thus  in 
every  son  of  Adam  is  original  righteousness  so 
obscured,  so  depressed  and  debased  by  origi- 
nal sin.  as  to  be  incompetent  of  itself  to  main- 
tain tfae  conflict  with  its  attwuimfj  The 
couscipieni .-es  tore  know  full  well  : — self-con- 
demnation, shame,  sorrow,  disquietude,  fear, 
evils  temporal  and  spiritual,  in  this  life: 
death,  terminating  these  evils  here,  but  ac- 
companied with  a  fearful  looking-for  of  judg- 
ment in  a  world  unknown. 

"Who,"  then,  says  the  Apostle,  "shall  de- 
44  liver  me   from    the   body  of  this  death  ?" 
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Let  the  same  Apostle  give  the  answer :  *  I 
"  thrall  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord0." 
Through  the  Gospel,  "life  and  immortality 
"  are  brought  to  light p."  The  darkness  that 
overspread  them — whether  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  and  incredulity,  or  the  darkness  of 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  misery  or 
bliss  to  be  expected — is  now  dispersed.  Un- 
der this  dispensation,  man  is  as  certain  now 
of  life  and  immortality,  as  when  he  was  at 
first  created  to  inherit  both.  Together  with 
this  assu ranee,  he  is  again  brought  into  cove- 
nant with  his  Maker,  that  he  may  know  on 
what  grounds  this  blessing,  once  forfeited,  is 
now  restored.  The  covenant  itself  is  pro- 
portioned to  his  wants  and  his  infirmities,  to 
the  change  his  nature  has  undergone,  and  to 
the  increased  difficulties  with  which  he  has 
to  contend.  If  spotless  innocence,  if  un- 
sinning  perfection,  were  the  terms  of  this  co- 
venant, then  were  it  necessary  that  man 
should  literally  lie  created  anew,  to  enable 
him  to  fulfil  them.  But  the  Gospel  con- 
templates man  as  he  now  really  is,  not  only 
as  liable  to  sin,  but  actually  an  offender ;  not 
only  as  accessible  to  temptation,  but  as  unable, 
without  superior  aid,  to  resist  or  to  escaj>e 
from   evil.     Its  whole  system  is  adapted  to 
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this  view  of  his  circumstances  and  condition. 
It  Hatters  not  his  vain  philosophy :  it  encou- 
rages no  fallacious  notions  of  his  natural  per- 
fectibility ;  it  offers  no  empirical  expedients 
for  his  spiritual  maladies. 

The  conditions  of  this  covenant  point  both 
to  what  man  was  intended  to  Ih\  and  to  what 
he  actually  is.  Jn  the  first  covenant  made 
with  him  in  paradise,  faith  was  an  implied,  if 
not  an  express  condition; — faith  in  the  pro- 
mise of  life  annexed  to  obedience,  and  in  the 
threatening  of  death  annexed  to  disobedience. 
And  this  is  now  the  basis  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation,  or  rather,  of  that  second  covenant 
which  was  made  with  man  immediately  after 
his  fall,  and  which  continues  in  force  from 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  world;  having 
changed  only  in  its  circumstances,  with  the 
varying  circumstances  of  mankind.  With 
the  Patriarchs  it  was  faith  in  the  general  pro- 
mise of  a  future  Redeemer.  With  the  Jews. 
it  was  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  still  future,  but 
more  distinctly  revealed  and  made  known  by 
type  and  prophecy.  With  Christians,  it  is 
faith  in  a  Redeemer  already  come,  who  hath 
personally  fulfilled  all  righteousness,  who 
hath  made  one  effectual  propitiation  for  the 
ana  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  who  ever  liveth 
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to  make  intercession  for  us  at  the  throne  of 
grace. 

Again,  obedience,  no  less  than  faith,  is  at- 
tached to  both  covenants,  before  and  since 
the  fall.  Under  every  dispensation,  this  is 
still  an  unceasing  obligation.  It  may  vary  in 
its  circumstances,  but  in  principle  it  is  the 
same.  The  creature  can  never  be  absolved 
from  duty  to  his  Creator,  can  never  plead  a 
will  or  purpose  of  his  own,  at  variance  with 
the  will  of  infinite  perfection. 

But  while  faith  and  obedience  both  equally 
belong  to  man  in  his  original  and  in  his 
fallen  state,  there  is  a  manifest  difference 
with  respect  to  his  capability  of  fulfilling  fcfawp 
requisitions  in  the  one  state  and  in  the  other. 
Perfect  powers  and  defective  powers,  though 
subject  to  one  and  the  same  principle  of  ac- 
tion, cannot  attain  to  the  same  practical  per- 
fection :  nor  will  the  same  measure  be  meted 
by  an  all-merciful  and  righteous  Judge  to 
corruption  and  to  ineorruption,  to  the  weak 
and  to  the  strong,  to  the  being  of  unimpaired 
faculties,  and  to  the  being  labouring  under 
infirmity  and  disorder.  Repenta/ice,  there- 
fore, is  graciously  admitted  in  the  one  case,  to 
supply  the  want  of  that  unsinning  obedience 
requisite    in    the  other.     But  even   this  re- 
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pentance,  as  well  as  the  faith  and  obedience 
still  exacted  from  fallen  man,  becomes  meet 
for  the  Divine  acceptance,  only  through  that 
pervading  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  requisite  to  render  either  of  them  fit  offer- 
ings at  the  throne  of  grace. 

The  general  result  is  this.  Man's  condi- 
tion now  is  a  mixed  condition  of  hope  and 
fear,  of  trial  and  discipline,  of  preparation 
and  of  conflict.  His  redemption  does  not 
exempt  him  from  the  e\  ils  of  mortality  :  his 
regeneration  does  not  remove  him  from  the 
assaults  of  temptation,  or  the  dangers  of  sin. 
The  corruption  of  our  nature  "doth  remain.*' 
says  our  ninth  Article,  -yea,  m  them  that  are 
••  regenerated."  The  body  of  sin  is  never  to- 
tally destroyed  while  we  continue  in  this 
mortal  state.  Hut  its  dominion  is  shaken, 
and  may  be  overthrown.  u  Greater  is  he 
"that  is  in  you,"  saith  St  John,  "than  he 
"That  is  in  the  world  V  An  invisible  power 
upholds  us  in  danger,  consoles  us  in  tribula- 
tion, gives  us  resolution  and  perseverance. 
But  the  responsibility  is  with  ourselves.  To 
us,  as  to  the  Israelites  of  old,  may  be  ad- 
dressed the  awful  warning.  "  I  call  hea- 
'•  ren  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against 
"  you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and 
1  1  John  iv.  4. 
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k*  death,  blessing  and  cursing:  therefore  choose 
«  life'." 

This  is  what  Christian  philosophy  teaches 
of  man.  Here  are  no  dreams  of  human  per- 
fectibility, incongruous  with  nature  and  with 
fact ;  no  dark  and  mysterious  speculations, 
injurious  to  the  perfections  of  the  Creator. 
Enough  is  revealed,  to  prove  that  man  has 
never  ceased,  to  be  the  object  of  God's  benig- 
nant regard ;  that  the  measure  of  favour,  of 
help,  of  compassion  towards  him,  from  his 
Maker,  has  always  been  in  proportion  to  his 
circumstances  and  his  exigencies;  nay,  that 
even  his  liability  to  penal  judgments  is  in- 
tended to  operate  for  his  good.  Under  such 
rule  and  guidance,  there  is  no  room  for  pre- 
sumption or  for  distrust.  "  Our  sufficiency  is 
*  of  God '."  But  that  sufficiency  being  vouch- 
safed to  us,  what  must  be  the  consequence  if 
we  abuse  it  to  our  destruction  ?  The  whole 
practical  conclusion  is  summed  up  in  the 
Apostle's  exhortation  : — "  Work  out  your  own 
"  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling:  for  it  is 
"  God  that  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and 
'*  to  do,  of  His  good  pleasure  V* 
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Galatians  iii.  19. 

Wherefore  then  aerteth  the  Tmw  ?  It  was  added, 
because  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed  should 
come,  to  whom  the  promise  was  made 


LARGE  and  comprehensive  views  are  ne- 
cessary of  the  work  of  man's  redemption,  to 
enable  us  to  form  just  conceptions  of  its  real 
character.  The  want  of  these  has  often  oc- 
casioned great  mistakes,  and  given  advantage 
to  the  infidel  and  the  scoffer;  whose  at- 
tempts to  bring  revealed  religion  into  di 
dit  are  usually  grounded  upon  partial  or  im- 
perfect apprehensions  of  the  system  it  pre- 
sents to  our  contemplation.  Such  objections 
can  only  be  removed  by  a  fuller  develope- 
ment  of  its  great  design,  by  exbibiting  the 
several  parts  of  it  in  connection  with  each 
other,  and  by  elucidating  the  purpose  which 
each  separate  portion  appears  to  have  an- 
swered in  subserviency  to  the  whole. 

The  course  of  reasoning   pursued   by   St 
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Paul,  in  combating  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Christian  dispensation,  will  con- 
firm the  truth  of  this  remark.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  to  shew 
that  the  Jews  had  greatly  misconceived  the 
Divine  purpose,  in  giving  them  that  Law 
under  which  it  was  their  pride  and  their 
boast  to  have  lived.  He  contends  that  al- 
though the  Law  was  unquestionably  of  Di- 
vine authority,  and  in  itself  was  "holy,  just, 
"and  good;"  yet,  from  its  very  nature,  and 
from  its  declared  intent,  it  could  neither  be 
of  perpetual  nor  of  universal  obligation  ;  but 
was  evidently  preparatory  to  some  ulterior 
dispensation  of  a  more  comprehensive  natun 
From  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  he 
proves,  that  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  pro- 
mised Redeemer  was  announced  antecedent- 
ly to  the  Law  of  Moses  ;  that  Abraham  was 
justified  by  faith  in  the  promise  which  God 
had  made  to  him,  "in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
"  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  * :"  a  promise 
including  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews ; — 
moreover,  that  the  Mosaic  Law  had  no  inhe- 
rent efficacy  to  the  pardon  of  sin,  but  rather 
pointed,  out  the  necessity  of  some  other  pro- 
vision for  that  purpose  ; — that  it  was  a  Law 
of  rigid  justice,  entailing  a  curse  upon   the 
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violation  of  any  of  its  precepts : — that  there 
had  been  no  actual  redemption  from  that 
curse,  until  that  which  was  wrought  by 
Christ; — and  that  the  redemption  wrought 
by  RlSD  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  very  pro- 
mise made  to  Ahraham,  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before  the  giving  of  the  Law ; 
which  promise  could  not  possibly  be  dis- 
annulled by  the  Law  itself,  being,  equally 
with  that  Law,  of  Divine  authority. 

But  lest  this  view  of  the  subject  should 
seem  to  derogate  from  the  worth  and  excel- 
lency of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  Apostle 
sets  forth,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  the  real 
purpose  for  which  it  was  ordained  :  a  pur- 
pose, in  every  reject  worthy  of  its  Divine 
Author,  yet  affording  a  decisive  proof  that  it 
was  now  no  Longer  in  force: — "  Wherefore, 
u  then,  serveth  the  Law  ?  It  was  added  be- 
"  cause  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed  should 
"  come,  to  whom  the  promise  was  made." — 
"  It  was  added  :" — the  Law  was  engrafted 
upon  the  promise,  not  substituted  in  its 
stead.  The  promise  was  to  u  all  the  nations 
■  of  the  earth  :"  a  reiteration  of  the  still 
lier  promise  made  to  our  first  parents,  that 
M  the  sc^ed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 
"serpent's  head1;"  a  promise  including  the 

*Geii.iii.  15. 
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whole  human  race.  The  Law,  therefore, 
whatever  might  he  its  special  purpose,  could 
not  supersede  that  solemn  engagement  which 
the  Almighty  had  previously  pledged  himself 
to  fulfil,  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind. 

In  this  simple  hut  comprehensive  state- 
ment the  Apostle  gives  us  a  key  to  the  whole 
Jewish  dispensation. 

The  Law  of  Moses  was  of  a  twofold  de- 
scription, moral  and  ceremonial.  The  moral 
part  of  it  was,  with  respect  to  its  general 
principles,  of  far  more  ancient  date  than  tin 
time  of  Moses.  It  was  coeval  with  man' 
creation.  It  was  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
race  of  mankind.  It  was  the  law  by  which 
Enoch  is  said  to  have  "  walked  with  God 
and  Noah  to  have  been  "  a  just  man,  and  per- 
u  feet  in  his  generations  V  The  same  law  M 
Paul  states  also  to  have  been  in  a  certain 
sense  known  to'  the  Gentile  world,  beinj 
**  written  in  their  hearts,"  and  their  con- 
sciences "  accusing  or  excusing  them  V  ac- 
cording as  they  adhered  to  its  dictates  or  d< 
parted  from  them. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  promulgated  at 
Mount  Sinai,  can  hardly  (in  substance  at 
least)  be  said  to  form  an  addition  to  that  Law. 
They  may  rather  be  regarded  as  a  solemn  re- 
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cognition  of  those  first  principles  on  which 
every  moral  obligation  was  originally  founded. 
They  contain,  in  a  summary  the  most  brief 
and  comprehensive  that  can  well  be  con- 
ceived, a  period  outline  of  man's  duty  in  re- 
lation to  his  Maker,  and  to  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. They  include,  moreover,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  evil  concupiscence,  as  well  as  of  evil 
deeds;  exerei.sing  a  dominion  over  the  hearts 
and  thoughts  of  men.  Hence  they  areequalls 
binding  now  as  heretofore :  nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  period  when  mankind  were  not. 
according  to  their  measure  of  knowledge  and 
information,  responsible  for  their  observance. 
There  are,  however,  no  existing  reeords  of 
any  such  express  rule  of  duty  having  bean 
authoritatively  delivered,  before  the  givin 
the  Law  at  Horeh.  What  the  Jews  alii  mi 
respecting  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah  rests 
on  no  clear  historical  evidence :  and  could  at 
most  have  no  other  than  traditional  author- 
wanting  the  stability  and  permaneix  v  of 
a  written  law.  The  prevailing  and  inen 
ing  corruption  of  mankind,  from  the  delic- 
to the  time  of  Moses,  affords  sufficient  proof, 
that  "because  of  transgressions,"  some  more 
solemn  declaration  of  the  Divine  will  had  be- 
coine  necessary.  Notwithstanding  the  tre- 
mendous   destruction    of   the    antediluvian 
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world,  and  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  of 
promise  to  Noah,  "the  earth  was  again  filled 
"  with  violence f."  Hence  arose  the  restric- 
tion of  that  covenant,  for  a  while,  to  one  par- 
ticular people,  who,  being  trained  under  the 
immediate  guidance  of  the  Almighty,  were  to 
afford  in  their  history  and  conduct  demon- 
strative evidence  of  His  supreme  authority  as 
moral  Governor  of  the  world. 

Abraham,  the  progenitor  of  this  chosen 
race,  was  specially  called  for  this  purpose - 
that  through  him  and  his  posterity  the  wor- 
ship of  the  only  true  God  might  be  pre- 
served, and  the  promised  blessing  conveyed 
to  the  rest  of  mankind.  To  this  peculiar 
people  the  world  at  large  were  indebted  for 
Midi  a  knowledge  of  revealed  religion,  an< 
such  expectations  resulting  from  it,  as  couli 
not  otherwise  have  been  attainable.  Yet,  at 
no  distant  period  from  the  commencement  ot 
this  dispensation,  the  very  people  thus 
lected  became  tainted  with  the  general  cor- 
ruption. Then  it  was,  that  Moses  was  raise* 
up  to  be  their  ruler  and  deliverer;  commit 
sioned  not  only  to  emancipate  them  from 
galling  yoke  of  bondage,  but  also  to  promul 
gate  a  Law,  accompanied  with  the  most  awful 
manifestations  of  the  Divine   presence,  and 
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administered  under  such  sanctions  as  nothing 
less  than  Divine  power  could  have  carried 
into  effect. 

This  Law,  however,  even  as  to  its  moral 
purpose,  had  many  provisions  socially  adapt- 
ed to  the  exigencies  of  that  people  to  whom 
it  was  more  immediately  given.  It  was 
framed  to  correct  the  evil  propensities  they 
had  already  imhihed,  and  to  form  a  hani.  i 
against  the  mass  of  impiety  and  immorality 
ovary  where  prevalent  around  them.  Hence 
the  rigorous  penalties  by  which  it.  was  en- 
forced, and  that  unmitigated  execution  of  its 
penal  enactments,  which  led  the  Apostl 
call  it  a  "ministration  of  condemnation k." 
Thus  the  Ten  Commandments  became  an 
authorized  standard  of  duty,  which  none 
could  violate  without  self-conviction.  In  this 
respect,  the  Law  operated  as  a  powerful  an 
tidote  to  transgressions.  It  shewed  to  God's 
chosen  race,  and  through  them  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  the  perverseness  and  iniquity  of 
their  ways.  It  manifested  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure towards  sin  of  every  kind,  and  espe- 
cially the  sins  of  idolatry  and  apostasy.  It 
moreover  taught  those  who  relied  on  the  an- 
cient promise  made  to  the  Fathers  before  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  that  the  >ame  God  who  in 
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infinite  mercy  had  made  that  promise,  was 
also  infinite  in  justice  and  in  power,  terrible 
in  his  judgments,  and  not  to  be  disobeyed 
with  impunity. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  application  of  the 
Apostle's  declaration  in  the  text  to  the  cere- 
monial law ;  which  also  was  added  "  because 
u  of  transgressions." 

The  ceremonial  Law  had  two  chief  objec 
to  preserve  the  Jews  from  the  idolatry  and 
superstitions  of  heathen  worship ;  and  to  pre- 
pare them,  by  a  typical  and  figurative  service. 
for  the  acceptance  of  that  one  great  atone- 
ment for  sin  to  be  effected  by  the  promised 
seed. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
proves  them  to  have  been  exceedingly  prone 
to  idolatry,  and  to  have  had  an  excessive 
fondness  for  external  pomp  and  ceremony  in 
matters  of  religion.  Their  long  abode  in 
Egypt,  and  their  subsequent  intercourse  with 
the  Canaanite  nations,  whom  they  were  sent 
forth  to  exterminate,  left  impressions  of  this 
kind  upon  their  minds  which  seem  never  to 
have  been  entirely  effaced.  To  wean  them 
from  these  dangerous  propensities,  to  fix  their 
religious  affections  upon  the  only  proper  ob- 
ject of  devotion,  to  render  their  attachment 
to  symbolical  rites  instrumental  to  their  in- 
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straction  in  spiritual  truths  and  to  preclude 
them,  by  imperative  restraints  and  prohibi- 
tions, from  any  intercommunity  of  worship 
with    die    neighbouring    nations,  was    niani- 

tly  the  purpose  of  this  ritual. 

Different  opinions  have,  indeed,  been  cn- 
ined  as  to  the  Divine  proceedings  in  this 
eet  Some  have  supposed  the  ritual  it- 
Self  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  adopted 
from  Paganism,  and  transferred  to  the  Jews, 
in  accommodation  to  their  deep-rooted  pre- 
possessions; their  heavenly  Lawgiver  thus 
condescending  to  human  infirmity,  in  the 
very  measures  intended  to  detaeh  them  from 
the  general  corruption  that  prevailed.  This 
\iew  of  the  subject,  has  been  taken  both  by 
Jewish  and  Christian  expositors  of  the  high 
est  eminence.  To  others,  however,  of  no  less 
estimation,  it  has  seemed  to  derogate  from  the 
sacred  character  of  this  ritual,  to  ascribe  to  it 
so  unseemly  an  origin:  and  it  has  been  with 
great  strength  of  reasoning,  and  great  weight 
of  evidence,  contended,  that  the  rites  of  Pagan 
worship  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  spot  i 
ons  eopies  of  Judaism,  or  of  some  divine  ori- 
ginals of  still  earlier  date,  than  as  prototypes 
of  Jewish  worship.  A  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  present 
purjjose.     But  in  whichsoever  way  it  be  de- 
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tidied,  the  divine  authority  of  the  system,  as 
well  as  its  wisdom  and  its  efficacy,  stands 
clear  of  all  reasonable  exception.  Its  author- 
ity stands  iinimj>eached,  from  the  miraculous 
icy  by  which  it  was  introduced  and  esta- 
blished. Its  wisdom  and  efficacy  are  mani- 
fested by  its  results.  That  it  was  not  only 
admirably  adapted  to  produce  the  intended 
effect*,  but  did  actually  produce  them,  is  in- 
disputable. Jt  not  only  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  Pagan  idolatries,  both  as  to 
the  objects  of  their  worship,  and  the  detest- 
able practices  with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied ;  but  it  also  rendered  a  conformity 
with  those  practices  utterly  impossible,  with- 
out a  certainty  of  incurring  the  most  tre- 
mendous penalties. 

The  other  purpose  of  the  ceremonial  Law 
relates  to  its  more  immediate  connection  with 
the  Christian  dispensation. 

"  The  Law,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  was  our 
choolmaster,  to  brine  us  unto  Christ h."    It 


prescribed  a  variety  of  ordinances,  which,  with 
respect  to  their  full  signifies  ney  and  effect, 
could  only  be  explained  by  their  reference  to 
that  Saviour,  that  promised  seed,  whom  they 
mystically  represented  and  prefigured.  It  .set 
forth  in  the  most  striking  colours  the  extent, 
»'  Gal.  iii.  24. 
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the  magnitude,  the  turpitude  and  guilt  of 
D  ;  and  it  taught,  in  the  clearot  manner, 
that  momentous  truth,  that  guilt  could  only 
be  done  away  hy  some  vicarious  atonement 
ottered  up  as  a  propitiation  for  sin.  To  every 
lighter  trespass,  as  well  as  to  more  aggravated 
offences,  it  applied  this  leading  principle ; 
affording  ■  perpetual  commentary  on  those 
awful  truths,  that  "God  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
•  to  l>ehold  iniquity V  and  that  "all  have  sin- 
"  ned  and  come  .short  of  the  glory  of  Ciodk." 
To  every  contemplative  mind  there  was  thus 
aiforded  a  mast  affecting  picture  of  the  mi- 
y  of  man,  unless  effectual  means  were  pro- 
vided  of  reconciliation  with  God. 

The  expressions  used  hy  St.  Paid  in  cha- 
racterizing this  part  of  the  Mosaic  Law  are 
very  remarkahle.  He  calls  it  u  the  hand- 
u  writing  of  ordinances  which  was  against  us, 
••  which  was  contrary  to  us,"  and  which  our 
Lord  ••  hlotted  out,"  and  "  took  it  away,  nail- 
1  ing  it  to  his  cross1.*'  lie  calls  it  also  "  a 
shadow  of  things  to  come,  of  which  the 
"  tody  is  Christ."  By  the  former  expres- 
sions were  signified  the  malignity  of  sin  and 
its  condemnation  ;  hy  the  latter,  the  means 
<>l    removing  that  condemnation.     Thus  did 
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the  consolations  of  the  Law,  on  the  one  hand, 
mitigate  its  terrors  on  the  other ;  while  both 
served  to  point  the  attention  of  the  faithful 
worshipper  to  that  ulterior  dispensation  of 
grace  and  mercy,  in  which  all  these  ordi- 
nances were  to  receive  their  final  consumma- 
tion. And  hence  we  may  further  understand 
why  the  Law  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
"  curse,"  and  a  "  ministry  of  condemnation,"  to 
those  who  lived  under  it ;  and  at  other  times 
is  highly  magnified  as  a  token  of  God's  mercy 
and  favour  to  his  chosen  people.  Both  re- 
presentations are  strictly  just.  The  Law  wis 
a  dispensation  uf  Judgment  and  (if  mercy ;  of 
judgment  for  the  condemnation  of  transgres- 
sion ;  of  mercy,  for  the  removal  of  its  penal- 
ties. It  denounced  the  wrath  of  God  against 
sin.  In  its  sacrifices,  as  the  Apostle  oliserves, 
there  was  "  a  remembrance  again  of  sins 
"  every  year";"  and  it  could  "  never  make  the 
"  comers  thereunto  perfect0"  by  virtue  of  its 
own  efficacy.  Nevertheless,  it  exhibited  the 
symbols  and  the  seals  of  that  jxirdon  and 
that  sanctirication,  on  which  the  faithful  were 
to  rely  as  pledges  of  the  redemption  to  be 
wrought  for  them  by  the  promised  seed. 
These  purjxjses  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
view,  as   inseparably  connected,  in   forming 
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our  judgment  of  this  wonderful  institution. 
When  thus  viewed,  we  immediately  pen 
the  full  foree  of  St.  Paul's  representation  of 
the  hope  and  consolation  enjoyed  by  those 
who  lived  under  it;  who,  as  he  affirms,  u  all 
"  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  pro- 
44  mises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off',  and 
**  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced 
"them'." 

When,  therefore,  we  find  the  same  Apostle 
speaking  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Law  as 
••  weak  and  beggarly  elements'1,"  and  declaring 
it  to  be  "annulled,"  "for  the  weakness  and 
•;  unprofitableness  thereof',"  we  must  under- 
stand the  observations  as  addressed  to  those 
only  who  insisted  upon  its  inherent  efficacy 
anil  perfection,  without  reference  to  Christ ; 
or  who  deemed  the  observance  of  it  necessary 
to  salvation,  even  after  its  purpose  had  by 
Him  been  accomplished.  But  the  Apostle  is 
far  from  depreciating  any  of  its  ordinances, 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  (.iospel. 
He  speakfl  of  circumcision  as  *  the  seal  of  the 

*  righteousness  of  faith  '."  He  represents  the 
passover  to  have  been  a  s\  mbol  of  redemption 
through  the  blood  of  Christ.  He  raises  the 
dignity  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  by  asserting 

P  JI.-I.  q  Gal.  iv.  <).  '  He!),  vii.  IS. 
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them  to  have  been  figurative  of  our  Lord's 
expiatory  sacrifice  upon  the  cross.  He  exalts 
its  priesthood,  by  shewing  its  analogy  to  our 
grail  High  Priest  and  Mediator,  "  who  ever 
••  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us1."  In 
some  even  minute  particulars,  he  dwells  upon 
the  correspondence  of  type  and  anti-type  in 
the  two  dispensations,  setting  before  us  the 
whole  ceremonial  Law  in  its  most  interesting 
[taint  of  view,  as  designed  to  adumbrate  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  prepare  the 
(Iim riplfl  of  Moses  for  that  greater  "  Prophet 
u  who  should  come  into  the  world." 

Many  of  the  foregoing  observations  will  be 
found  applicable,  in  some  measure,  to  the  po- 
litical or  forensic  part  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
so  far  as  that  is  separable  from  its  moral  or 
ceremonial  injunctions.  The  civil  polity  of 
the  Hebrews  extends  to  every  department  of 
social  life.  It  defines  rights,  privileges,  cus- 
toms, manners.  It  regulates  marriage  con- 
tracts, parental  and  filial  duties,  the  relation 
of  masters  and  servants,  ordinary  transactions 
between  man  and  man,  the  administration  of 
public  justice,  the  rules  of  civil  order  and  de- 
corum, every  thing  requisite  to  preserve  the 
general  fabric  of  society  from  injury  or  mo- 
lestation.    It  tended  also  to  infuse  into  the 
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minds  of  the  people  an  habitual  reverence  for 
that  pure  theocracy  under  which  they  lived ; 
to  keep  them,  in  that  respect  more  especially, 
uncontaminated  by  other  nations;  to  enforce 
a  strict  adherence  to  both  tables  of  the  Deca- 
logue; and  to  guard  their  most  venerable  in- 
stitutions from  desecration  or  neglect.  A- 
mung  precepts  so  multifarious  and  so  speci- 
fically detailed,  many  will  undoubtedly  be 
found  of  universal  concern,  applicable  to  all 
mankind.  Others  will  no  less  evidently  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  a  more  restricted  cha- 
racter, limited  to  that  |>eeuliar  people,  arising 
out  of  their  singular  circumstances,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  thus  placed 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
Almighty.  The  use  and  design  of  these  can 
only  be  discovered  by  a  careful  consideration 
of  those  purposes.  But  the  whole  of  the  po- 
litical part  of  the  Law,  being  essentially  in- 
terwoven with  the  moral  and  ceremonial 
precepts,  may  equally  be  said  to  have  been 
*  added  became  of  transgressions."  It  was 
added,  both  for  the  punishment  and  pre- 
vention of  offences;  and  it  prepared  the  way 
for  that  period,  when  all  its  minor  observances 
>hould  be  superseded  by  duties  and  obliga- 
tions on  a  Bar  more  extended  scale. 
We  may  now,  therefore,  fully  enter  into  the 
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Apostle's  meaning  when  he  says,  "  the  Law 
-  was  added  because  of  transgressions,  until 
u  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise 
*  was  made."  It  was  an  intermediate  dis- 
pensation between  the  giving  of  the  promise 
and  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  shewing 
most  clearly,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  enact- 
ments and  provi>ions,  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the 
necessity  of  a  Redeemer.  It  inculcated  these 
highly  important  lessons.  It  prefigured  also 
that  better  dispensation  which  was  to  follow 
it :  and  under  the  immediate  operation  of  a 
Divine  Power  visibly  carrying  on  the  design 
to  its  ultimate  completion,  not  only  the  Jews 
themselves,  but  all  who  attained  to  any  know- 
ledge of  their  history  or  of  their  sacred  writ- 
ings, were  made  sensible,  in  some  degree,  of 
their  own  perilous  condition,  and  were  led  to 
inquire  after  that  Deliverer,  whom  the  pro- 
phet, in  contemplation  of  that  general  ex- 
pectation of  his  coming,  emphatically  called 
"  the  Desire  of  all  nations"." 

Occasion  might  hence  be  taken  to  dilate 
upon  many  collateral  points  connected  wilb 
the  subject  ;  to  notice  the  many  fallacies  and 
misrepresentations  into  which  infidel  writers 
are  continually  betrayed  in  their  attacks  upon 
the  Jewish  law  and  history ;  and  also  the  un- 
u  Haggai  ii.  7. 
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successful  and  unsatisfactory  modes  by  which 
injudicious  defenders  of  it  have  sometimes  at- 
tempted its  vindication.  Observations  might 
further  be  made  on  the  erroneous  \  lews 
which  the  Jews  themselves  entertained  of 
their  own  religion,  and  their  consequent  re- 
jection of  Him  in  whom  alone  its  full  pur- 
pose was  accomplished.  Nor  might  it  lx-  un- 
profitable to  animadvert  upon  those  among 
our  Christian  brethren,  who  either  unduly 
depreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  or  themselves  adopt  cer- 
tain narrow  and  contracted  notions  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Christian  redemption,  savouring 
more  of  a  Jewish  than  a  Christian  spirit. 
But  it  must  Baffin  barely  to  have  suggested 
thorn  topics,  and  leave  them  to  your  own  re- 
flections. 

To  them,  however,  who  duly  reverence  both 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  as  proceeding  from 
one  and  the  same  source  of  infinite  Wisdom 
and  Goodness,  no  stronger  proof  will  be  want- 
ed than  that  which  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  affords,  to  assure  them  that  **  he  is 
44  faithful  who  hath  promised*,"  and  that  the 
GosjkjI  of  Christ  is  indeed  "  the  power  of 
■  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
"lieveth;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the 
*  Heb.  x.  28. 
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u  Greek  V  Contemplating  each  system  as 
connected  with  the  other,  and  both  as  co- 
operating for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind, 
they  will  thankfully  acknowledge  that  u  the 
u  kingdom  of  heaven  is  now  opened  to  all  be- 
a  lievers ;"  and  that  the  great  charter  of  our 
salvation  has  no  exceptions,  no  reservations, 
u  no  respect  of  persons,"  either  as  to  accept- 
ance or  rejection,  but  such  as  necessarily  re- 
sult from  the  performance  or  non-perform- 
ance of  its  covenanted  conditions.  For,  "  in 
u  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  work- 
aeth  righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him1;" 
—and  wheresoever  these  a  glad  tidings"  are 
made  known,  there  is  the  foundation  laid  for 
promoting  "  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
u  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men." 
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Matthew  v.  17. 

Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  or 
the  Prophet* :   I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  hut  to 

jyju. 


I  HE  universality  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion is  that  great  leading  feature  in  its  cha- 
racter, which  distinguishes  it,  not  only  from 
every  false  religion,  hut  also  fan  omy  sub- 
ordinate revelation  of  the  Divine  will  with 
which  it  is  itself  connected.  It  is  that,  by 
which  we  recognize  it  in  every  stage  of  its 
existence ;  by  which  we  trace  it  throughout 
the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest  communica- 
tions of  the  Almighty  with  mankind;  and 
which  so  well  accords  with  the  Apostle's  for- 
cible expression,  when  he  declares  the  blessed 
Author  of  this  gracious  system  to  be  "Jesus 
'•  (  hrist,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
"ever*." 

■  Htb.  xiii.  8. 
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A  difficulty,  however,  arises,  in  reconciling 
this  its  acknowledged  characteristic,  with 
those  temporary  or  local  dispensations  of  re- 
vealed religion  which  lay  equal  claim  to  a  Di- 
vine original.  How  will  it  accord  with  the 
grant  of  special  religious  privileges  to  certain 
favoured  individuals,  families,  or  nations  ? 
How,  in  particular,  shall  we  account  for  the 
continuance,  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  o 
a  peculiar  system  of  faith  and  worship,  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  one  race  of  people, 
chosen  to  he  the  depositaries  of  God's  will, 
and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
by  manifold  tokens  of  His  signal  favour  and 
protection  ? 

This  difficulty  is  removed,  by  shewing,  (as 
has  been  attempted  in  a  former  Discourse,) 
that  such  temporary  or  partial  dispensations 
were  not  detached  or  entire  systems  in  them- 
selves ;  but  were  constituent  parts  of  one 
vast  and  comprehensive  design,  with  which 
they  were  essentially  interwoven,  and  from 
which  their  chief  importance  was  derived. 
Considered  thus  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  that 
great  purpose,  far  from  clashing  with  its  main 
object,  or  derogating  from  the  consistency  of 
its  Divine  Author,  they  exalt  both  the  one 
and  the  other  in  our  estimation,  by  enlarging 
our  conceptions  of  that  omniscience  and  om- 
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nipotence  so  wonderfully  manifested  through- 
out the  whole  procedure. 

But,  when  the  relative  use,  the  compara- 
tive value,  and  the  harmony  of  these  several 
parts  of  the  system  have  been  thus  adjusted  ; 
another  difficulty  presents  itself,  which  has 
sometimes  proved  a  stumblingblock  to  pre- 
judiced or  negligent  observers.  Whatever 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Divine  will, 
derives  from  that  single  circumstance  an  au- 
thority never  to  be  overthrown.  And  as 
nothing  can  supersede  the  Divine  will,  BO  can 
that  will  never  be  at  variance  with  itself. 
The  Law  which  it  has  once  promulgated,  it 
will  never  disown.  That  which  it  has  de- 
cl.iml  to  be  "holy,  just,  and  good,"  it  will 
never  suffer  to  be  set  at  nought.  u  God  is 
u  not  a  man.  that  He  should  repent.  Hath 
"  He  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it?  Or,  hath 
He  spoken,  and  shall  He  not  make  it 
good1'?*'  If  then,  any  particular  dispensa- 
tion of  revealed  religion  be  evidently  of  Di- 
vine original,  can  it  be  otherwise  than  of  per- 
petual obligation?  Can  it  be  annulled  or 
evacuated  by  any  authority  whatsoever,  with- 
out an  impeachment  of  the  Divine  perfection 
and  immutability?  This  is  the  sum  of  cer- 
tain object  urns  urged  by  unbelievers  against 
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the  Divine  authority  either  of  the  Jewish  or 
of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of  hoth.  The 
Jew  alleges  it  against  the  Christian ;  the  in- 
fidel, against  the  Christian  and  the  Jew.  Nor 
would  the  difficulty  he  easily  surmountable, 
if  it  could  he  proved  that  the  two  religions 
were  contradictory  to  each  other,  or  that 
there  was  even  any  hostile  competition  be- 
tween them. 

Our  Lord,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  such  ob- 
jections, declares,  in  the  very  first  Discourse 
delivered  to  the  multitude  that  surrounded 
him,  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
u  the  Law  or  the  Prophets :  I  am  not  come 
u  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  So  positive  a  de- 
claration admits  not  of  compromise  or  eva- 
sion. The  antithesis  is  too  clear  to  be  mis- 
understood, too  strong  to  yield  to  any  subtle- 
ties of  reasoning.  Neither  by  Himself,  nor 
by  His  authority,  could  that  ever  have  been 
brought  to  pass,  which  He  so  unequivocally 
disclaims. 

How,  then,  shall  this  declaration  be  ren- 
dered consistent  with  that  actual  cessation  of 
the  Law  which  subsequently  took  place? 
that  cessation,  which  not  only  appeared  to 
follow  as  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence 
of  embracing  the  Christian  faith  in  its  full 
extent ;  but  was  also  declared  by  his  Apostle-^ 
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to  have  been  the  manifest  intention  of  its  Di- 
vine Author  ? 

To  explain  this  matter  satisfactorily,  we 
must  lirst  ascertain  the  lull  and  precise  im- 
port of  our  Lord's  declaration;  and  then 
see  how  it  concurred  with  what  eventually 
took  place. 

The  whole  force  of  our  Lord's  declaration 
evidently  turns  upon  the  contrast  between 
destroying  the  Law  and  fulfilling  it.  If  He 
in  his  own  person,  accomplished  its  entire  de- 
sign ;  if  He  did  that,  uithout  which  the  Law 
itself  could  not  have  effected  its  intended 
purpose;  then  he  could  in  no  proper  sense 
be  said  to  destroy  it.  On  the  contrary,  it 
should  in  that  case  rather  be  said  that  He 
brought  it  to  perfection;  that  He  gave  it  the 
most  direct  sanction  ;  confirmed  its  autho- 
rity ;  raised  its  character  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  elevation ;  and  invested  it 
even  with  so  much  greater  dignity  and  im- 
portance than  otherwise  could  have  Ix-longcd 
to  it. 

Now,  this  its  accomplishment  in  tin-  per- 
son of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  established  by 
the  clearest  evidence 

The  records  of  His  life  testify  His  own  ob- 
servance of  the  Law,  even  in  the  minutest 
particulars.      His  sermon  on  the  Mount  nia- 
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nifested  His  reverence  for  its  moral  precepts, 
and  conveyed  such  enlarged  expositions  of 
their  real  spirit  and  signification,  as  put  to 
shame  the  pitiful  and  evasive  glosses  of  those 
who  nevertheless  made  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  their  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  let- 
ter of  its  enactments.  His  whole  deport- 
ment corresponded  with  His  declarations  in 
this  respect :  and  the  attempts  of  His  adversa- 
ries to  Convict  him  of  any  violation  of  its  pre- 
cepts constantly  recoiled  upon  themselves. 
The  same  regard  for  its  civil  and  municipal 
regulations  invariably  marked  His  conduct. 
He  neither  assumed  the  privilege,  nor  inti- 
mated a  desire,  to  depart  from  any  of  its  in- 
stitutions :  nay,  He  enjoined  His  disciples  to 
pay  all  due  obedience  to  those  who  "sat  n 
"Moses'  seatc,"  however  reprehensible  might 
be  their  personal  conduct.  In  the  observance 
of  the  ceremonial  Law,  He  exhibited  the 
same  edifying  example.  We  find  Him  punc- 
tual in  the  prescribed  ritual  of  the  temple 
and  the  synagogue ;  attendant  upon  public 
solemnities ;  careful,  even  in  His  miracles,  to 
require  a  strict  compliance  with  its  requi- 
sitions; thus  proving  to  His  followers,  that  it 
was  one  great  purpose  of  His  coming  into  the 
world,  to  be  "made  obedient  unto  the  Law 
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deed  the  most  important,  in  which  His  de- 
claration was  made  good.  He  fulfilled  the 
Law,  not  only  by  conforming  to  its  precepts 
and  upholding  its  authority,  but  by  effecting 
its  purpose  in  such  a  manner  as  could  have 
been  done  by  none  but  Himself.  "  Christ," 
BJfl  St.  Paul,  "  was  the  end  of  the  Law*?*  It 
was  ordained  to  testify  of  Him  ;  it  was  intro- 
ductory to  His  coming;  it  prefigured  what 
was  to  be  done  by  Hiin  ;  it  derived  its  chief 
efficacy  from  faith  in  Him,  the  promised 
seed  ;  and  it  could  not  attain  its  main  object, 
until  its  accomplishment  in  His  person.  The 
whole  tenor  of  St.  Paul's  reasoning  with  the 
Jews,  to  prove  that  the  Law  was  no  longer  in 
c,  is  grounded  upon  our  Lord's  having 
lli us  completed  its  intention,  and  thereby 
brought  it  to  a  termination,  lit-  shews,  that 
what  the  Law  could  not  do  by  virtue  of  its 
own  operation.  Christ  had  done  by  coming  in 
the  flesh  ;  and  therefore  that  to  Him  was  the 
Law  indebted  for  its  full  effect.  He  con- 
tends also,  that  by  no  other  means  could  the 
original  promise,  upon  which  the  Law  was 
d  Luke  xvi.  17.  r  Rom.  x.  4. 
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only  engrafted  for  a  special  purpose,  have 
been  rendered  effectual.  For  the  Law,  he 
observes,  was  not  "against  the  promises  of 
"  Godf;"  but  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  re- 
lying on  those  promises,  and  was  instrumen- 
tal to  their  attainment.  Consequently,  our 
Lord  in  fulfilling  the  promises,  did  that  which 
the  Law  itself  had  chiefly  in  contemplation  : 
and  had  He  not  done  this,  the  Law  (what- 
ever other  purposes  it  might  have  served  of  a 
secondary  nature)  would  as  to  its  chief  ob- 
ject have  been  altogether  defective. 

By  this  clue,  then,  we  are  guided  to  the 
full  meaning  of  our  Lord's  declaration  in  the 
text:  nor  shall  we  find  any  thing  to  shake 
our  conviction  of  its  truth,  in  the  subsequent 
events  which  occurred  under  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation. Our  Lord  fulfilled  its  precepts, 
its  ordinances,  its  types,  its  prophecies,  its 
whole  design.  Thus  was  the  charge  brought 
against  him  of  destroying  it,  effectually  re- 
futed. As  a  necessary  consequence  of  his 
thus  fulfilling  it,  the  use  of  the  Law  was  in- 
deed, thenceforth  done  away.  There  was 
now  nothing  further  to  be  accomplished.  The 
purpose  of  its  existence  was  answered.  The 
proposed  term  of  its  continuance  was  limited 
to  the  period  when  the  promised  u  seed  should 
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*  come."  That  term  having  expired,  it  gave 
way  to  the  more  universal  dispensation,  of 
which  it  had  lx;en  the  forerunner. 

But  the  subject  may  \>e  further  elucidated, 
if  we  consider  more  distinctly  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  abrogation,  or  rat  Ik  t  the 
cessation  of  the  Jewish  Law,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent it  has  actually  taken  place. 

In  this  Law,  a  distinction  is  always  care- 
fully to  be  made  between  the  particular  and 
the  general  purposes  to  which  it  was  adapted. 
So  much  of  it  as  related  to  the  Jews  only, 
could  co-exist  only  with  the  continuance  of 
that  people  as  a  distinct  nation ;  and  must 
necessarily  cease,  whenever  that  distinction 
should  be  done  away.  So  much  of  it  as  was 
founded  on  principles  common  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  in  unison  with  the  Gospel-co- 
venant, was  to  be  perpetual  and  unchange- 
able. For,  in  point  of  date,  the  Gospel-cove- 
nant was  as  old  as  Adam,  and  will  continue 
to  the  end  of*  time.  It  commenced  with  the 
Fall ;  it  was  the  l>asis  of  the  Patriarchal  cove- 
nants ;  it  was  carried  on  by  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  j  it  was  perfected  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self: it  will  receive  its  final  consummation  at 
the  Resurrection  of  the  just. 

In  separating  what  properly  belongs  to  this 
enlarged   and  comprehensive    purpose   from 
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that  which  related  exclusively  to  the  Jewish 
dispensation  ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  great- 
er part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  moral  Law, 
appertains  to  the  former,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  ceremonial  and  political  Law  to  the 
latter. 

Christian  ethics  differ  in  no  respect,  essen- 
tially, from  Jewish.  A  full  and  ample  com- 
mentary on  the  Decalogue  is  conveyed  in  the 
practical  instructions  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles ;  and,  when  divested  of  the  false 
glosses  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  Mo- 
saic precepts  harmonize  with  the  purest 
maxims  of  Christian  piety  and  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy. These,  therefore,  remain  unre- 
pealed, and  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time 
with  authority  undiminished. 

Some  parts  of  the  ceremonial  and  of  the 
political  Law  come  also  under  the  same  de- 
scription. Such  injunctions,  whether  of  cc- 
clesiastical  or  civil  concern,  as  involve  the  es- 
sentials of  piety,  of  purity,  of  justice,  or  of 
charity,  (and  many  such  there  are  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  Moses,)  are,  in  their  principle, 
confined  to  no  particular  age  or  nation,  but 
are  entitled  to  universal  observance.  These 
also  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  have  distinctly 
recognized  in  the  New  Testament,  and  have 
given  them  a  sanction  which  transfers  them 
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from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  code.   They 
are  thus  rendered  of  perpetual  obligation. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  specify  particulars 
in  proof  of  these  observations.  The  genera] 
principles  on  which  they  rest  hardly  need 
illustration  ;  the  particular  application  of 
them  could  only  be  established  by  a  very 
lengthened  detail.  But  admitting  the  prin- 
ciple to  be  just,  we  readily  perceive  in  what 
sense  the  Law  may  be  said  to  have  ceased 
from  its  operation,  and  in  what  respect  it  still 
continues  to  be  in  foi 

The  Law  is  no  longer  either  necessary  or 
availing,  as  it  was  under  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets, to  justification;  Christ  having  now  ob- 
tained, for  the  universal  Church  terms  of  par- 
don and  acceptance  not  dej>cndent  upon  any 
local  or  national  privileges.  The  Law  em 
no  longer  be  necessary  or  efficacious  as  a 
tern  of  coercion  or  restraint ;  its  temporal 
sanctions  having  vanished  on  the  disconti- 
nuance of  the  theocracy  which  upheld  them  : 
and  its  spiritual  benefits  being  more  than 
mpplied  by  that  better  disj>ensation  to  which 
it  has  given  place.  Nor  is  the  Law  any  longer 
wanted  as  a  distinct  code  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. Those  momentous  truths  which  relate 
to  the  hope  of  salvation  and  eternal  life,  it 
taught  chiefly  by  prefigurative  emblems,  anti- 
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cipating  what  was  afterwards  to  be  realized 
in  the  promised  Seed.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul 
represents  the  Jews  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  placed  ■  under  tutors  and  governors 
**  until  the  time  appointed  of  the  Father  *;" 
but  "  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no 
"  longer  under  a  Schoolmaster  h." 

In  these  respects  the  peculiar  properties  of 
the  Jewish  Law  have  ceased.  It  resembled  a 
noble  stream,  which  having  fertilized  and 
blessed  the  country  through  which  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  ordained  it  to  pass,  has 
at  length  reached  that  point  of  destination 
where  it  is  lost  in  confluence  with  a  mightier 
mass  of  waters.  Its  distinctive  character  is 
gone,  and  its  benefits  can  only  now  be  traced 
in  the  progress  it  made  to  its  junction  with 
Christianity,  or  in  the  supplies  it  had  contri- 
buted to  that  larger  object  in  which  it  is  now 
completely  merged. 

Hut  we  shall  not  do  full  justice  to  the 
value  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  if  we  do  not  ob- 
serve, that  having  thus  coalesced  with  the 
Gospel,  it  becomes,  in  consequence,  a  part  of 
Christianity  itself:  nor  would  Christianity  be 
what  it  now  is,  if  unaccompanied  with  the 
evidences  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  or  dis- 
severed from  the  code  of  the  Hebrew  legis- 
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lator.  In  conjunction  with  Christianity,  that 
code  is  still  operative  and  efficient.  All  its 
precepts,  all  its  prohibitions,  of  a  general  cha- 

er,  now  belong  to  this  greater  design,  and 
contribute  to  form  that  perfect  rule  of  con- 
duct which  is  no  less  necessnrv  to  the  Chris- 
tian than  to  the  Jew.  We  have  the  assur- 
ance of  salvation  under  the  Gospel,  but  it 
includes  the  stipulation  of  obedience;  and 
when  God  promises  to  be  Our  God,  we  pro- 
mise to  be  His  people.  Our  Lord  fulfilled 
the  Law  by  performing  all  righteousness,  and 
h\  atoning  for  sin.  In  both  characters  we 
are  to  receive  him ;  as  our  Ransom  by  his 
death ;  and  in  his  life,  as  a  Pattern  for  our 
imitation.  The  Holy  Spirit,  in  like  manner, 
exercises  a  twofold  office.  He  is  both  a  Com- 
forter and  a  Sanctifier ;  a  Comforter,  to  up- 
hold us  under  the  consciousness  of  transgres- 
sion; a  Sanctifier,  to  shew  us  the  necessity  of 
renewed  obedience.  So  that,  though  we  are 
not  under  the  Law  as  opposed  to  the  Gospel, 
or  with  reference  to  any  of  its  peculiar  and 
temporary  purposes;  yet  we  are  under  it  as 
connected  with   the  Gospel,  and  partaking  in 

nain  design.  It  is  one  thing  to  allege  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Law  itself  as  a  distinct  dis- 
pensation ;  it  is  another  thing  to  allege  the 
perj>etuity   of   those    doctrines    or    precepts 
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which  it  taught  in  common  with  the  dispen- 
sations that  preceded  and  followed  it.  The 
former  might  cease ;  the  latter  could  not. 
The  dispensation  itself  might  vanish;  hut  not 
so  its  never-failing  testimony  to  that  which 
shall  endure  throughout  all  generations. 

Nor  are  these  observations  to  he  limited  to 
the  moral  part  of  this  Divine  institution.  The 
reason  of  the  thing  requires  that  they  should 
he  extended  to  every  part,  which  brings  it  in 
contact  with  Christianity.  The  Jewish  ritual 
had,  indeed,  narrower  limits,  and  a  more  cir- 
cumscribed operation,  than  the  moral  pre- 
cepts. Yet  its  reference  to  the  Gospel  is  ex- 
ceedingly striking.  The  doctrine,  couched 
under  its  mystical  ordinances,  of  atonement 
for  sin  through  the  promised  Redeemer,  is 
the  same  with  that  which  we  embrace  in  the 
Christian  faith,  and  is  of  perpetual  concern. 
In  whatever  manner  this  doctrine  may  have 
been  revealed,  it  can  never  cease  to  be  a 
grateful  subject  of  contemplation  to  every  true 
believer.  But  while  this  circumstance  greatly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  ceremonial  Law,  it 
shews  that  it  is  no  longer  wanted  for  its  ori- 
ginal purpose.  It  were  indeed  a  solecism  to 
say  that  that  which  was  confessedly  prefi- 
gurative  and  proleptical  in  its  signification, 
could  continue  beyond  the  period  of  its  ful- 
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filment.  The  remembrance  of  it  might  doubt- 
less afford  a  topic  of  unceasing  admiration  to 
after  ages ;  but  it  would  necessarily  be  as  of 
an  event  already  past  and  gone,  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  wonders  of  old  time,  wrought 
by  the  Almighty  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
grackma  promises. 

It  is  the  same  also  with  the  political  part 
of  the  Jewish  Law.  Some  of  its  institutions 
were  founded  on  maxims  of  universal  obliga- 
tion; others  were  of  a  limited  character, 
adapted  to  that  peculiar  people,  and  framed 
for  temporary  purposes.  None  but  Antino- 
mians  or  fanatics  will  contend  that  the  former 
have  vanished  with  the  latter;  and  thence 
infer,  that  all  the  rights  of  magistrates,  of 
war,  and  of  proj>erty,  are  swept  away  with 
the  Jewish  economy.  None,  on  the  other 
hand,  but  persons  of  almost  equally  weak 
judgment,  will  imagine  that  all  the  latter  are 
still  in  force,  and  that  Christian  states  ought 
now  to  be  regulated  by  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Jewish  government.  If  the  former  class 
of  visionaries  were  right,  many  of  the  sound- 
est maxims  of  general  jurisprudence  might 
be  set  at  nought.  If  the  latter,  many  regu- 
lations of  merely  local  or  occasional  import- 
ance, irrelevant  to  other  times  and  circum- 
stances, might  be  perpetuated  to  no  useful 
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end.  Hut  the  rule  of  judgment  here  is  not 
difficult,  if  there  be  no  sinister  Mai  to  coun- 
teract its  operation.  Comjxire  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  together.  Whatever  pre- 
cepts or  observances  of  the  Old  are  recog- 
nized and  confirmed  in  the  New,  belong 
doubtless  to  the  Christian  as  well  as  to  the 
Jew.  Whatever  appertains  exclusively  to  Ju- 
daism has  either  ceased  with  that  dispensa- 
tion,  or  it  is  now  so  identified  with  Chris- 
tianity as  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable  from 
it.  Whatever  was  in  its  own  nature  change- 
able, might  undergo  a  change  without  nnv 
imputation  on  the  unchangeable  perfections 
of  Him  who  ordained  it :  and  if  God  himself 
had  ordained  that  it  should  be  temporary, 
not  perpetual,  then  the  immutability  of  his 
own  purpose  would  require  that  the  change 
should  take  place.  Thus  the  Divine  proceed- 
ings, both  in  the  introduction  and  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  peculiar  polity,  are  reconcile- 
able  with  every  just  conception  of  an  all- 
perfect  Being. 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Law,  we  mean  only  that 
which  might  be  more  correctly  expressed  by 
calling  it  simply  its  cessation  or  eijtirtition. 
Certainly  we  ought  to  intend  nothing  to  its 
real  disparagement;  nothing  which  can  imply 
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that  it  had  failed  of  its  proper  object,  or  was 
thrown  aside  as  worthless  and  inefficient.  On 
the  contrary,  its  cessation  was  purely  the  re- 
sult of  its  completion  by  the  promised  Seed; 
and  had  that  not  taken  place,  its  main  object 
must  have  failed.  The  devout  Jew,  tlure- 
fore,  who,  like  aged  Simeon,  had  "  waited  for 
"  the  consolation  of  Israel '/'  might  with  rea- 
son hail  io  the  person  of  our  Lord,  Him  who 
displayed  in  its  fullest  lustre  tlu*  real  use  and 
faille  of  the  privileges  so  long  enjoyed  l>\ 
God's  chosen  people.  The  more  highly  he 
had  valued  these  privileges,  the  more  would 
he  rejoice  to  find  the  expectations  grounded 
on  them  at  length  fulfilled.  He  might  even 
feel  a  laudable  pride  in  reflecting,  that  though 
the  time  was  now  at  hand  when  these  privi- 
leges would  he  no  longer  necessary  to  those 
who  had  been  distinguished  by  them;  yek 
the  dispensation  which  superseded  them  n 
dounded  so  much  the  more  to  "  the  glory  of 
" God's  people  Israel;"  since  to  that  people 
had  "  pertained  the  adoption,  and  the  glory, 
■  and  the  covenants  and  the  giving  of  the 
"  Law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  pro- 
"  mises ;  whose  were  the  Fathers,  and  of 
u  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
"  came,  who  is  over  all,  God,  blessed  for 
"everk.,, 

'  Luke  ii.  25.  k  Horn.  ix.  4,  5. 
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There  is  sufficient  evidence,  then,  of  the 
Divine  intention  that  the  Jewish  Law  should 
be  no  more  than  a  temporary  dispensation ; 
its  cessation,  "  when  the  fulness  of  time  should 
u  come,"  being  anticipated  in  the  very  princi- 
ples on  which  it  was  founded.  But  a  matter 
so  necessary  to  be  understood  was  not  left  to 
be  inferred  only  from  such  internal  evidence. 
It  was  prophetically  announced,  both  before 
and  after  the  time  of  Moses.  The  patriarch 
Jacob  foretold,  that  the  sceptre  and  the  law- 
giver should  not  depart  from  Judah  "  till 
■  Shiloh  should  come ' ;"  clearly  limiting  their 
continuance  to  that  period.  "  Behold  the 
"  days  come,  saith  the  Lord"  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  "  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant 
"  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  with  the  house 
"of  Judah;  not  according  to  the  covenant 
"  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day 
"  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them 
"  out  of  Egypt m."  To  Daniel  it  was  still  more 
distinctly  revealed,  that  when  Messiah  should 
be  "  cut  off,"  he  should  "  cause  the  sacrifice 
u  and  oblation  to  cease "."  St.  Paul  argue* 
from  our  Lord's  being  predicted  in  the  Psalms 
as  a  Priest  "  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec," 
that  the  priesthood  being  changed,  there 
was  "of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  Law  " 


I  Gen.  \lix.  10. 

II  Dun.  ix.  27. 


ni  J  it.  aexxi.  81,  'Ml. 
°  Hchr.  vii.  12. 
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to  which  the*  Levitical  priesthood  was  at- 
tached. The  same  may  be  inferred  from  all 
those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
advert  to  the  approach  of  times  when  the  wor- 
ship of  God  should  be  extended  among  all 
nations :  predictions  incapable  of  being  veri- 
fied under  the  circnmsi  ribed  operation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law 

To  return,  then,  to  our  Lord's  declaration 
in  the  text ;  "  I  came  not  to  destroy  the  Law 
■  or  the  Prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them." — He 
fulfilled  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets: — 
If.  destroyed  neither.  The  Prophets  also 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  Law, 
terminated  in  him.  Did  the  termination  of 
those  prophecies  destroy  their  authority  v 
Was  it  not,  rather,  the  necessary  consequence 
of  their  completion  :  the  effect  of  their  be- 
ing fully  verified  in  Him?  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Law  pointed  to  Christ  m  its  chief 
end  and  object:  and  in  Him  that  end  and  ob- 
ject were  attained;  how  linn  its  termination, 
then,  destroy  its  character  ?  That  character 
still  remains  unimpaired  The  Law  has  done 
its  office ;  but  is  not  buried  in  oblivion.  It 
has  long  since  departed ;  but  is  still  had  in 
honour  and  in  grateful  remembrance.  Chris- 
tianity owes  to  Judaism  what  will  never  be 
lightly  esteemed  by  its  intelligent  advocates: 

VOL.    I.  R 
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and  the  Jew  may  embrace  the  Christian  faith 
without  abating  one  tittle  of  his  just  venera- 
tion for  the  creed  of  his  forefathers.  Both 
dispensations  concur  in  one  and  the  same  di- 
vine purpose.  The  one  has  not  supplanted 
the  other,  as  a  rival  institution  ;  but  has  fol- 
lowed it  in  that  due  order  of  succession  which 
the  divine  Founder  of  both  had  pre-ordained. 
The  Law  has  given  way  to  the  Gospel,  that 
its  own  main  purpose  might  more  effectually 
be  attained,  and  the  Gospel  itself  stand  forth 
in  full  perfection.  And  in  affording  such  an 
ssion  of  evidence  and  of  strength  to  the 
Gospel,  the  lustre  of  that  universal  blessing 
was  reflected  back  uj)on  itself. 

The  necessary  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation being  thus  explained,  a  subordinate 
inquiry  remains  yet  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration respecting  the  period  of  its  actual 
termination.  That  a  considerable  interval 
elapsed  between  the  time  when  the  Law  had 
virtually  expired,  and  that  in  which  its  ob- 
servance was  authoritatively  prohibited,  is 
evident  from  the  history  of  the  Apostles  after 
our  Lord's  Ascension.  The  discussion  of  this 
point  is  reserved  for  another  Discourse. 

The  two  main  subjects  of  our  consideration 
may  now  be  summarily  dismissed. 

Respecting  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that   the 
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Law  "  was  addetl  because  of  transgressions 
"  till  the  Seed  should  come,  to  whom  the  pro- 
M  mise  was  made,"  it  has  been  shewn,  in  a 
former  Discourse,  that  each  great  branch  of 
that  Law  had  certain  peculiarities  belonging 
to  it  of  a  temporary  character :  such  as  were 
manifestly  not  intended  to  continue  longer 
than  until  the  completion  of  their  purpose  in 
that  more  enlarged  dispensation  to  which 
they  were  introductory.  That  these  were 
"added"  to  what  had  been  antecedently  re- 
vealed of  the  will  of  God,  "  l)ecause  of  trans- 
"  gressions,"  was  also  shewn  from  the  circum- 
stances which  rendered  such  peeuliar  institu- 
tions necessary,  both  to  convince  mankind  of 
the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  sin,  and  to 
point  out  the  means  by  which  at  a  future  pe- 
riod that  guilt  and  condemnation  were  to  be 
n-moved. 

In  the  present  Discourse,  it  has  been  en- 
deavoured to  place  our  Lord's  assertion,  that 
he  u  came  not  to  destroy  the  Law  but  to  fulfil 
*  it."  in  such  a  light  as  may  shew  its  entire 
coincidence  with  the  Apostle's  representation 
ef  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Law  itself. 
The  same  meaning  has  been  considered  as 
implied  in  both:  that  the  main  purpose  of 
the  Law  depended  upon  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ,  and  that  its  being  superseded  by  the 
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Gospel  did  not  annul  that  purpose,  or  dero- 
gate from  its  importance :  but  confirmed  it 
in  every  respect,  and  stamped  upon  it  an  in- 
delible character  of  Divine  authority. 

The  result  of  these  inquiries  should  be  to 
increase  our  veneration  botli  for  the  one  dis- 
pensation and  the  other.  More  especially 
should  it  impress  upon  us,  that  however 
wisely  and  mercifully  adapted  any  preceding 
revelations  may  have  been  to  the  exigencies 
of  former  times,  the  full  display  of  infinite 
perfections  was  reserved  for  that  complete 
and  final  manifestation  of  the  Divine  will, 
under  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  live.  We 
can  survey,  as  from  a  lofty  eminence,  giving 
us  an  entire  command  of  the  extensive  scene 
on  which  these  wondrous  things  have  been 
transacted,  the  whole  plan  itself,  the  deve- 
lopement  and  connection  of  the  several  parts 
with  each  other,  their  mutual  dependencies, 
their  mutual  cooperation,  their  combined  ef- 
fects. Let  not  such  advantages  be  lost  upon 
us.  Let  it  not  be  imputed  to  us,  that  we  re- 
main as  much  unaffected  by  them  as  if  we 
had  never  been  placed  within  their  reach. 
Let  them  elevate  our  thoughts  and  affections 
to  the  great  "  Author  and    Finisher  of  our 

faith,"  with  whom  these  wonders  originated. 
by  whom  they  were  conducted  and  carried  on 
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from  age  to  age,  and  in  whom  they  have  at 
last  been  brought  to  their  perfect  consumma- 
tion. 

To  Him,  therefore,  who  is  u  Alpha  and 
*  Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last',"  to  Him, 
who,  together  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  "  God,  blessed  for  evermore,"  be  as- 
cribed, as  is  most  due,  all  honour  and  glory, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  henceforth  and 
for  ever !    Amen. 

P  Rev.  i.  8. 
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Hut  there  rose  up  certain  of  the  .sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees which  believed*  saying,  That  it  was  needful 
to  circumcise  them,  ami  to  command  them  to  keep 
the  Law  of  Moses.  And  the  .l/n>.sf/r.\  and  Kid- 
ers  came  together  for  to  consider  of  this  matter. 


SOM  B  of  the  prejudices  entertained  against 
Christianity  by  the  Jews,  on  its  first  promul- 
gation, however  unjust  or  ill-founded,  were, 
perhaps,  faetler  entitled  to  patient  considera- 
tion, and  even  to  a  certain  degree  of  indul- 
gence than  many  which,  in  later  times,  have 
been  cherished  by  persons  proud  of  being 
distinguished  as  philosophical  unbelievers. 
They  had  this,  at  least,  to  give  them  plausi- 
bility, that  they  arose  out  of  a  professed  re- 
verence for  Divine  authority,  and  a  dread  of 
departing  from  what  had  once  been  clearly 
attested  as  the  will  of  God.  They  did  not 
partake  of  that  rash  spirit  which  sets  up  hu- 
ll 4 
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mini  reason  against  divine  revelation:  but  re- 
cognised the  duty  of  scrupulously  adhering 
to  the  very  letter  of  every  thing  which  had 
borne  the  stamp  of  an  heavenly  origin.  And, 
however  erroneous  might  be  the  application 
of  this  principle,  the  principle  itself  is  too  sa- 
cred to  be  treated  with  levity  or  with  disre- 
spect. 

The  devout  Jew,  whether  brought  up  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  or  in  some  more  humble- 
schools  of  Pharisaical  instruction,  was  habi- 
tuated from  his  earliest  infancy  to  regard  the 
institutions  of  Moses,  and  even  the  traditions 
of  those  who  sat  in  Moses*  seat,  as  the  dic- 
tates of  infallible  truth.  The  sacred  Law  so 
environed  him  against  every  external  attack 
upon  his  faith,  and  so  effectually  precluded 
the  admission  of  any  internal  principle  which 
might  tend  to  weaken  its  authority,  that  few, 
perhaps,  who  had  been  nurtured  under  such 
tuition,  deemed  it  necessary  to  investigate 
with  much  precision  either  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  Law  itself,  or  the  limits  which 
necessarily  circumscribed  its  extent  and  Hi 
duration.  And  this  want  of  attention,  how- 
ever reprehensible,  but  too  much  resembles 
that  of  many  among  ourselves,  who  arc  ( Build 
tians  rather  from  habit  and  from  custom,  than 
from  that  careful  examination  of  the  subject 
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which  affords  the  best  security  against  doubt 
or  error. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  much  sur- 
prised, that  a  large  proportion  of  the  first 
Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  manifested  a 
strong  propensity  to  intermingle  vuth  it  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  Convinced, 
as  they  appear  to  have  been,  of  the  Divine 
pretensions  of  Jesus,  and  that  they  had  found 
in  Him  the  very  person  "of  whom  Moses  in 
**  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  did  write';" 
they  were  yet  reluctant  to  yield  to  Him  that 
exclusive  or  preeminent  authority,  which 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  had  declared  to  be 
His  due.  They  were  slow  to  believe  that 
justification  and  sanctification  were  to  be  ob- 
tained by  Chri.-t  alone,  without  the  conti 
nuance  of  those  means  of  pardon  and  ae- 
ei -ptaiK -e  which  the  Law  had  provided.  The\ 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  regard  that 
Law  but  as  still  in  force,  with  respect  to 
those,  at  least,  who  had  already  been  brought 
within  its  covenant;  and  they  were  even  dis- 
satisfied with  the  supposition  that  other  na- 
tions might  be  excused  from  Incoming  prose- 
lytes to  Judaism,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full 
benefits  of  Christianity. 

In  considering  the  important  question  of 
»  John  i.  45. 
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the  cessation,  or  abrogation,  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  this  state  of  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Jews  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  every  dis> 
pensation  of  revealed  religion,  we  may  dis- 
cern the  gracious  disposition  of  the  Almighty 
to  adapt  its  provisions  to  the  infirmities  and 
prepossessions  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  more  immediately  designed.  This  dispo- 
sition our  Lord  Himself  manifested,  in  com- 
municating to  his  chosen  disciples,  as  well  as 
to  the  multitude  at  large,  some  truths,  at 
which  they  would  probably  have  revolted,  if 
pressed  upon  them  with  less  caution  and  con- 
sideration. This  was  Mis  declared  reason  for 
so  often  speaking  to  them  in  parables;  and 
for  touching  sparingly  on  those  points,  which 
the  Apostles  themselves  were  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently rooted  in  the  faith  to  receive. 
"  have  many  things,"  said  He,  "to  say  unto 
"  you ;  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now'." 
These  things  were  to  he  imparted  to  \' 
more  fully  and  distinctly,  by  that  gradual  il- 
lumination of  the  Spirit,  which  He  promised 
to  send  after  I  lis  departure. 

That    the   discontinuance    of   the    Mosaic 

Law  was  one  of  those  points  on  which   the 

disciples  were  least  able  to  bear  a  full  and 

Unqualified  disclosure,  is  evident  from  their 

b  John  xvi.  12. 
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conduct  on  several  occasions.  Their  lofty 
notions  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  clearly  in- 
dicate that  they  looked  to  a  vast  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Jewish  polity,  not  to  its  extinc- 
tion or  diminution.  They  expected  that 
other  nations  would  be  brought  by  the  great 
Shepherd  of  Israel  into  the  Jewish  fold:  not 
that  they  themselves  were  to  become  a  people 
dispersed  and  undistinguished  in  one  univer- 
sal fold,  common  both  to  Jew  and  Gentile. 
The  sons  of  Zebcdee  doubtless  coveted  ho- 
nours which  they  conceived  none  but  an  Is- 
raelite could  claim :  and  when  the  whole 
company  of  the  Apostles  interrogated  our 
Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  as  to  the  time  of 
his  "restoring  8gBhl  the  kingdom  to  Israel  \" 
they  little  expected  the  dissolution  of  that 
polity  by  which  it  had  for  BO  many  ages  been 
upholden.  Hence  their  reluctance  to  receive 
the  intimations,  not  obscurely  given  by  our 
I. uiil,  that  the  time  was  approaching,  when 
-  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  anotlu 
of  that  goodly  temple,  which  they  beheld  with 
Unbounded  veneration,  and  deemed  to  Ik 
cured  by  Divine  protection  against  every  jx>s- 
sible  assault.  These  mispersua>ion>  tended 
to  create  feelings  and   prepossessions  almost 


i.6.  <J  Matt.  \\iv.  2. 
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as  un tractable  as  those  that  actuated  even 
the  bitterest  of  our  Lord's  opponent*, 

A  still  more  decisive  proof  of  this  may  be 
traced  in  the  doubts  entertained,  even  after 
the  miraculous  occurrences  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  respecting  the  admissibility  of  the 
Gentiles  to  a  participation  of  Christian  privi- 
leges. It  was  not  until  the  extraordinary  vi- 
sion of  St.  Peter,  and  the  subsequent  conver- 
sion of  Cornelius  the  centurion,  that  the 
offer  of  the  Gospel  appears  to  have  been  di- 
rectly made  to  any  but  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
For  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  St.  Peter 
was  called  to  a  rigorous  account  by  his 
brethren  of  the  circumcision.  Convinced, 
however,  by  his  recital  of  the  circumstances, 
that  God  had  indeed  "  to  the  Gentiles  granted 
"  repentance  unto  life e  f  the  rest  of  the 
A]X)stles  thenceforth  joined  in  extending  the 
saving  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  far  and  Wide. 
But  the  question  respecting  the  observance  of 
the  Jewish  Law  still  remained  undecided  by 
any  authoritative  declaration.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, that  the  Apostles  in  their  respective 
ministries,  no  longer  imposed  this  condition 
upon  their  Pagan  converts;  and  it  is  evident, 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  incurred  the  vehe- 
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ment  displeasure  of  some  of  the  Jews*  by  for- 
bearing to  insist  upon  it.  Perhaps,  the  mat- 
ter was  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  indivi- 
dual Apostle,  until  the  occurrence  to  which 
the  text  relates  called  for  their  collective 
judgment,  and  made  it  necessary  to  establish 
some  rule  lor  general  observance. 

"Certain  men,'*  says  the  saered  historian. 
"  which  came  down  from  Judiea,  taught  the 
•4  brethren,  and  .said,  Kxeept  ye  be  circum- 
••  ejsed  after  the  manner  of  Must-,  ye  cm  not 
"  be  saved.  When  therefore  Paul  and  liar 
"  nabas  had  no  small  dissension  and  disputa- 
M  timi  with  them,  they  determined  that  Paul 
"  and  Barnabas,  and  certain  other  of  them, 
**  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  unto  the  Apo- 
•*  sties  and  Klders,  about  this  question.  And 
**  being  brought  on  their  way  by  the  church, 
*•  they  passed  through  Phenice  and  Samaria, 
•*  declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  : 
••  and  they  caused  great  joy  unto  all  the 
••  brethren.  And  when  they  were  come  to 
"  Jerusalem,  they  were  received  of  the  church, 
u  and  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders;  and  thes 
u  declared  all  things  that  God  had  done  with 
u  them.  But  there  rose  up  certain  of  the 
M  sect  of  the  Pharisees  which  helieved.  saying. 
fc*  That  it  was  needful  to  circumcise  them, 
*  and  to  command  them  to  keep  the  Law  of 
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"  Moses.     And  the  Apostles  and  Elders  came 
u  together  for  to  consider  of  this  matter'." 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  question 
propounded  was  not  whether  the  Jews  might 
continue  their  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
but  whether  such  observance  was  necessary 
to  the  Gentiles :  and  accordingly,  the  deci- 
sion of  this  council  at  Jerusalem  went  no 
further  than  to  the  determination  of  that 
point.  The  determination  appears  also  to 
have  been  grounded,  not  so  much  upon  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  impropriety  of  combining 
the  peculiarities  of  Judaism  with  Christianity, 
as  upon  a  conviction  that  the  Divine  will, 
with  respect  to  the  Gentiles,  had  been  suffi- 
ciently manifested  by  the  miraculous  su 
of  the  Gospel  in  those  heathen  countries 
where  this  yoke  had  not  been  imposed.  St. 
Peters  convincing  argument,  "Can  any  man 
"  forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be  hap- 
"  tized,  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
•  as  well  as  we*?"  superseded  the  necessity 
of  further  consideration.  They  were  moved 
also,  (as  it  is  expressly  stated,)  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  "declaring  what  miracles  and  won- 
"  ders  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles 
"  by  them  V  Accordingly,  their  decision  was 
prompt  and  unequivocal.  They  sent  hick 
'  Acts  xv.  1— G.  5  Acts  x.  47.  h  Acts  xv.  12. 
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Paul  and  Barnabas  with  this  definitive  judg- 
ment : — u  It  teemed  good  to  the  Holy  (diost, 
"  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  bur- 
*thea  than  these  necessary  things;  That  ye 

M  abstain    from    meats   offered    to    idols,   and 

"  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and 

**  from  fornication  :  from  which  if  ye  beep 

•  yourselves,  ye  shall  do  well'."     In  this  de- 

,  none  of  the  peotlliftT  distinctions  of  the 
Jewish  Law  are  insisted  upon.  The  restric- 
tions relate  either  to  general  principles  of 
moral  duty,  or  to  practices  which  not  only 
would  give  offence  to  the  scruples  of  the 
Jews,  but  might  ensnare  the  consciences  of 
the  heathen  themselves.  And  thus  were  the 
Gentile  converts  released  from  the  yoke  which 
Pharisaical  rigour  sought  to  have  laid  upon 
them. 

But  although  this  solemn  ediet.  ilclibe- 
rately  issued  by  "  the  Apostles,  and  Eld« K8) 
••with  the  whole  church  V  'did   not   actually 

■nd  further  than  to  the  liberty  which 
should  be  allowed  to  converted  Pagans,  yet  it 
virtually  decided  a  question  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Jews  themselves.  For  the 
Pharisees,  who  provoked  the  discussion,  had 
grounded  their  complaints  against  Paul  and 
Barnabas  upon  the  supposed  general  neecs- 

•CtftXT.  28,29.  k  Acta  xv.  £8. 
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sity  of  keeping  the  Mosaic  L«iw  ;  without 
which,  they  denied  the  possibility  of  salva- 
tion :  *  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the 
"manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved1." 
Now,  if  this  principle  had  been  admitted  In 
the  Apostles,  they  could  not  but  have  insisted 
upon  the  Gentiles  becoming  Jewish  as  well 
as  Christian  proselytes.  But  this  principle 
being  rejected,  it  followed  also,  that  the  Jewish 
Law  was  no  longer  necessary,  even  to  the 
disciples  of  Moses.  The  utmost  that  could, 
after  this  decree,  be  conceded  to  the  Jews, 
was  a  discretionary  or  a  tacit  permission,  to 
continue  the  observance  of  the  Law,  although 
its  obligation  had  evidently  censed,  and  al- 
though its  institutions  could  be  no  longer  at- 
tended with  their  wonted  efficacy,  as  services 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Thus  was  the  great  fundamental  question 
concerning  the  extent  and  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Jewish  Law  authoritatively  set  at  rest. 
Thenceforth,  WC  may  conceive  each  Apostle, 
and  each  Christian  teacher  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Apostles,  unfolding,  as  occasion 
offered,  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  this  deci- 
sion, and  gradually  removing  those  prejudices 
which  had  hitherto  obstructed  the  full  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel*  Of  their  labours  in  this 
1  Acts  x\ .  1 
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respect  we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  inva- 
luable writings  of  the  Apostles  themselves, 
addressed  to  different  eh u relies,  or  distin- 
guished individuals,  for  their  confirmation  in 
the  faith. 

The  difficulties,  however,  which  the  Apo- 
stles encountered,  in  endeavouring  to  eradi- 
cate these  prejudices,  appear  to  have  been 
very  great  It  requited  all  the  tenderness 
due  to  scrupulous  minds,  to  prevent  this  sub- 
ject  of  contention  from  becoming  a  source  of 
irreconcilable  animosity.  St.  Paul  adverts 
to  these  difficulties,  when  he  says,  "Unto  the 
**  Jews,  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain 
**  the  Jews ;  to  them  that  are  under  the  Law, 
"  as  under  the  Law,  that  I  might  gain  them 
**  that  are  under  the  Law ;  to  them  that  are 
"  without  Law,  as  without  Law,  that  I  might 
u  gain  them  that  are  without  Law.  To  the 
u  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that  I  might  gain 
"the  weak :  I  am  made  all  things  to  all 
"  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some '." 
Three  remarkable  instances  of  his  accommo- 
dation to  Jewish  prejudices  are  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles: — his  circumci>inu; 
Timothy  :  his  shaving  his  head  at  Cenchrea, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  according  to  the 
injunctions  of  the  Levitical  Law ;  and  his 
1  1  for.  ix.  H,  22. 
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performing  a  solemn  rite  of  purification  at 
Jerusalem,  with  four  other  persons  bound  by 
a  similar  vow.  Yet  the  same  Apostle  makes 
his  boast  of  not  having  circumcised  Titus, 
"  because,"  says  he,  "of  false  brethren,  un- 
"  awares  brought  in,  who  came  in  privily  to 
"  spy  out  our  liberty,  which  we  have  in  Christ 
"  Jesus,  that  they  might  bring  us  into  bon- 
"  dage  ". " 

Nor  was  St.  Paul  justly  chargeable  with  in- 
consistency in  these  proceedings.  It  is  evi- 
dent, on  what  grounds  he  acted,  in  conform- 
ing to  the  Jewish  Law  on  some  occasions, 
and  in  departing  from  it  on  others  We 
may  collect  from  his  writings  on  this  subject 
three  main  principles  which  governed  his 
conduct  in  these  respects: — 1st,  That  the 
ceremonial  Law  being  virtually  done  away, 
could  no  longer  oblige  any  person  to  its  ob- 
servance ;  2dly,  That  since  it  was  no  longer 
in  force  as  a  Law,  the  performance  or  the 
omission  of  it  was  become  a  matter  of  indiffe- 
rence, and  in  no  respect  essential  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Christian  faith ;  "  circumci- 
"  sion  being  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  no- 
thing, but  the  keeping  of  the  command- 
*  ments  of  God  D  f  3dly,  That  they  who  in- 
sisted upon  its  being  still  necessary  to  salva- 

•"  Gal.  ii.  4.  ■  1  Cor.  vii.  |ft 
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tion  did  in  reality  abandon  the  great  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  the  Gospel  salvation  by 
Christ:  "Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  unto 
"  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the 
"Law:  ye  are  fallen  from  grace0."  These 
are  the  points  most  strenuously  urged  by  the 
Apostle,  in  his  controversy  with  Judaizing 
teachers. 

Now  these  principles,  while  they  entirely 
accord  with  those  on  which  the  decision  of 
the  council  at  Jerusalem  was  founded,  satis- 
factorily elucidate  St.  Paul's  conduct  on  the 
occasions  which  have  just  been  mentioned. 

Timothy  was  born  of  a  Jewish  parent ;  bk 
mother  being  a  Jewess,  though  his  father 
was  a  Greek.  Under  such  a  circumstance,  it 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  scandal  to  the 
Jews,  (whom  the  Apostle  was  then  especially 
endeavouring  to  convert,)  if  Timothy  had 
not  complied  with  this  rite  of  admission  into 
the  Jewish  church  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  he 
would  have  been  suffered  to  preach  among 
them,  without  this  testimony  of  conformity 
to  their  Law.  For  a  similar  reason,  St.  Paul, 
being  himself  brought  up  a  Jew,  might  deem 
it  expedient  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  his 
brethren,  by  any  unnecessary  departure  from 
Jewish  customs  in  his  own  personal  conduct : 

•  Gal.  t.  4. 
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customs,  which  though  no  longer  necessary, 
were  yet  harmless.  But  it  was  not  so,  in  the 
case  of  Titus.  He  was  a  Greek  by  both  pa- 
rents ;  and  came  under  no  obligation  to  the 
Jewish  Law  by  birth.  The  only  ground, 
therefore,  for  insisting  upon  his  being  brought 
into  the  Jewish  fold,  must  have  been  the  al- 
leged necessity  of  the  Law  for  justification. 
But  to  have  acknowledged  this  necessity, 
would  have  been  to  admit  the  very  maxim 
already  expressly  disclaimed,  both  by  the 
council  at  Jerusalem  and  by  St.  Paul  himself. 
Here,  therefore,  the  Apostle  resolutely  made 
a  stand ;  nor  would  he  be  moved  by  any  cla- 
mours of  "false  brethren,"  to  sanction  a  prin- 
ciple destructive  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity. 

The  circumstances  which  have  been  consi- 
dered may,  perhaps,  enable  us  now  to  form  a 
more  accurate  judgment  respecting  those  pro- 
gressive measures,  by  which  it  seemed  good 
to  infinite  wisdom,  that  the  Law  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  Jews  themselves  brought 
to  discontinue  its  observance. 

The  Law  became  virtually  extinct,  (that  is, 
it  ceased  to  have  any  validity  as  a  distinct 
dispensation,)  on  our  Lord's  departure  from 
this  world  ;   when,  having   accomplished 
one  main  purpose,  and  fulfilled 
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particular,  he  left  it  nothing  more  to  do. 
This  took  place,  from  the  instant  when  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  proclaimed  on  the  cross, 
"  It  is  finished,"  and  "  bowed  his  head  and 
"gave  up  the  ghost p."  The  veil  of  the 
temple  was  then  miraculously  rent  in  twain, 
in  token  that  there  was  no  longer  any  separa- 
tion betwixt  Jew  and  Gentile,  in  the  courts 
of  the  Lord's  house ;  but  that  one  common 
Atonement,  Mediator,  and  Intercessor,  be- 
longed to  both.  Mankind  in  general  were 
now,  (as  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  ex- 
presses it,)  to  *  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the 
**  blood   of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and   living  way 

■  which  He  hath  consecrated  for  us,  through 

■  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  His  flesh  V  The 
Gospel  thus  succeeded  to  the  Law,  as  sun-rise 
to  twilight,  or  as  adult  age  to  infancy.  The 
Law,  the  Prophets,  the  types,  the  figures  hav- 
ing reached  their  full  measure  of  perfection, 
retired.     "  Sacrifice  and  offering,  burnt-off'er- 

■  ing  and  sin-offering,"  were  no  longer  want- 
ed; because  He  was  come,  of  Whom  in  the 
\ ulume  of  the  book  it  was  written,  **Lo!   I 

•  -« mie,  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God'!"— He,  who 
declared,  that  M  the   things  concerning  Him 

■  had  an  end  * ;"  and  that  "  not  one  jot  or 


John  xix.  30. 
»  Luke  xxii.  :37. 


q  Heb.  x.  19,  20. 
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"  tittle  of  the  Law  should  pass  away,  till  all 
■  had  been  fulfilled \" 

But  the  eventual  abrogation  of  this  Law 
went  on  in  a  different  course.  It  was  slow 
and  gradual;  accompanied  with  circumstances 
which  marked,  not  only  great  circumspection 
in  the  mode  of  the  proceeding,  but  feelings 
of  respect  also  and  of  veneration  towards  an 
institution  bearing  the  most  unequivocal 
characters  of  its  sacred  origin.  The  Law 
came  to  the  termination  of  its  existence, 
without  ;m v  apparent  efforts  to  accelerate 
its  dissolution.  It  was  allowed  to  die  a  natural 
death,  and  (to  borrow  the  expression  of  a  learn- 
ed foreign  Divine)  it  was  buried,  as  it  were, 
with  funeral  honours0.  The  Apostles  them- 
selves evidently  partook  of  these  feelings. 
They  were  reluctant,  at  first,  to  dispense  with 
the  observance  of  the  Law,  even  among  Gen- 
tile converts.  This  point  being  decided,  they 
still  allowed  its  observance  among  the  Jews, 
provided  this  were  not  deemed  a  matter  of 
necessity.  But  when,  at  last,  this  permission 
was  abused  ;  when  sects  and  parties  arose,  en- 
deavouring to  maintain  Judaism  to  the  dispa- 
ragement of  Christianity,  and  inculcating  a 


'  Man.  v.  18. 
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reliance  upon  the  works  of  the  Law,  rather 
than  upon  the  promises  of  the  Gospel ;  then, 
the  Apostles  no  longer  hesitated  in  declar- 
ing such  adherence  to  it  to  l>e  inconsistent 
with  a  right  .apprehension  of  the  Christian 
faith.  And  thus  the  matter  appears  to  have 
stood,  until,  by  that  tremendous  event,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  consequent 
dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  provi- 
dence o£  God  effectually  interposed  to  render 
the  Law  itself,  as  to  all  its  distinguishing  pe- 
culiarities, utterly  impracticable  and  void. 

Ever  since  that  memorable  period,  not  only 
all  the  characteristic  grandeur  of  the  temple 
worship  has  vanished,  but  with  it  every  thing 
which  rendered  the  expiatory  sacrifices,  and 
the  purifications,  effective.  Its  sun tuary,  its 
altars  its  priesthood,  are  gone.  Nothing  re- 
mains but  a  faint  reminiscence  of  benefits  no 
longer  conferred,  a  spiritless  observance  of 
ceremonies,  without  significance  or  value. 
Nor  can  the  Jew  point  out  any  reasonable 
ground  of  hope,  even  from  his  own  scriptures, 
of  the  revival  of  that  dispensation  to  which 
he  |a  still  blindly  devoted.  The  only  condi- 
tions on  which  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
to  their  national  preeminence  can  now  be 
grounded,  are  those  which  entirely  preclude 
the  continuance  of  the  service  to  which  they 
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adhere.  They  must  first  "look  on  Him  whom 
"  they  have  pierced,"  as  their  Saviour  and 
Deliverer.  They  must  renounce  the  right- 
eousness that  is  by  the  works  of  the  Law, 
and  acknowledge  the  righteousness  that  is 
by  faith.  They  must  relinquish  that  ritual 
which  had  only  "  the  shadow  of  good  things 
**  to  come,"  and  embrace  those  better  pro- 
mises which  realize  what  their  own  institu- 
tions did  but  mystically  represent. 

All  that  was  peculiar  to  the  Mosaic  Law 
haying  thus  necessarily  given  way,  the  Law 
itself,  as  a  distinct  dispensation,  is  now  In- 
come as  useless  to  the  Jew  as  to  the  Gentile. 
Its  operation  did  not  cease  immediately  upon 
our  Lord's  coming,  nor  was  it  even  diminish- 
ed during  the  continuance  of  his  ministry. 
It  remained  in  full  force  till  after  his  cruci- 
fixion. Even  after  that  event,  we  find  no 
fixed  period  prescribed  for  its  formal  aboli- 
tion, nor  any  compulsory  act  of  authority 
prohibiting  its  observance.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  the  Divine  will,  that  its 
actual  termination,  or  rather  its  general  dis- 
continuance, should  be  the  result  of  those 
clearer  and  more  enlarged  views  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
were  vouchsafed  to  the  inspired  preachers  of 
the  Gospel.     By  these  mankind  in  general, 
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and  the  Jews  in  particular,  were  to  be  taught 
wherein  the  true  value  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
consisted,  and  in  what  its  real  design  and  use 
had  terminated.  No  violence  was  done  to 
ancient  prepossessions  in  favour  of  what  had 
been  justly  reverenced  as  sacred.  Full  time 
for  deliberation,  full  latitude  of  inquiry,  were 
allowed.  By  deeper  and  deeper  researches 
into  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
more  and  more  profound  reasoning  upon 
their  signification,  and  by  daily  increasing  ac- 
cessions of  light  and  knowledge  from  that 
Holy  Spirit  which  was  to  ■  guide  them  into 
u  all  truth,"  the  Apostles,  slowly  indeed,  but 
successfully,  combated  those  prejudices  and 
those  errors,  which  would  otherwise  have 
trated  the  object  of  their  mission.  All 
this  was  done  by  means  the  best  adapted  to 
conciliate  as  well  as  to  correct,  to  instruct  as 
well  as  to  reprove.  "  Do  we  make  void  the 
"Law,"  says  the  Apostle,  "through  faith? 
"  (iod  forbid :  yea,  we  establish  the  Law  V 
The  great  points  these  teachers  constantly 
laboured  to  prove,  were  the  harmony  of  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel  :  their  mutual  depend- 
ence on  each  other,  and  the  mutual  support 
given  by  the  one  to  the  other:  the  fulfilment, 
not  the  destruction  of  the  former  by  the  lat- 
■  Rom.  iii.  81. 
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ter ;  and  the  testimony  which  God  had  given 
to  both,  as  the  work  of  one  almighty  hand. 

These  points,  however,  have  already  been 
more  largely  treated  in  two  former  Dis- 
courses, to  which  the  present  may  be  consi 
dered  as  supplementary  only,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing,  still  more  distinctly,  the  en- 
tire consistency  of  the  Divine  proceedings 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  wonderful  dis- 
pensation. 

If  this  purpose  has  been  attained,  some 
main  obstacles  raised  by  the  infidel  and  the 
sceptic  may  have  been  removed:  and  these 
being  removed,  minor  difficulties  will  more 
readily  give  way.  If  the  Law  shewed  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  Redeemer,  and  prepared  men  for 
his  coming; — if  that  Redeemer  came  to  fulfil, 
and  did  actually  fulfil,  all  that  the  Law  in- 
tended;— and  if,  in  consequence  of  the  one 
dispensation  being  thus  merged  in  the  other, 
the  Apostles  sufficiently  proved  in  their  writ- 
ings and  discourses  the  entire  cessation  and 
extinction  of  all  its  peculiar  institutions; — 
then  we  are  in  possession  of  some  great  lead- 
ing facts  and  principles,  by  which  the  whole 
system  of  revealed  religion  ought  to  be  judged, 
and  its  several  component  parts  examined  and 
adjusted.  With  this  clue  to  our  researches, 
many  perplexities  may  be  avoided,  many  em- 
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barrassments  diminished.  Peculiarities  in  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  which  the  scoffer  contemns  and 
derides,  may  be  found  to  have  their  appro- 
priate fitness  and  utility.  The  Law  will  de- 
rive dignity  and  importance  from  the  re- 
flected lustre  cast  upon  it  by  the  Gospel:  the 
Gospel  will  claim  additional  regard  and  vene- 
ration from  the  homage  which  the  Law  luis 
paid  to  it.  The  founders  and  the  preachers 
of  each  dispensation  will  also  share  in  the 
honours  thus  ascribed  to  both.  Moses  and 
the  Prophets  prepared  the  way  for  Him 
"  whose  shoe's  latchet  they  were  not  worthy 
u  to  unloose:" — Christ  and  his  Apostles  bore 
testimony  to  what  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
had  spoken  of  him,  and  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  Law  by  connecting  it  with  a  higher 
and  better  system.  Even  that  which  to  a  su- 
perficial observer  might  seem  to  indicate,  on 
the  part  of  the  Apostles,  a  vacillating  and  in- 
decisive disposition,  halting  between  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  opinions,  with  respect  to 
the  point  which  has  been  considered  in  this 
Discourse,  apj>ears  rather  to  be  the  natural 
and  proper  result  of  a  desire  to  maintain  the 
sacred  character  of  lx)th,  so  as  not  to  compro- 
mise the  veneration  due  to  either,  in  adjust- 
ing their  respective  claims. 

Two   general    observations   remain   to   be 
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made,  with  a  view  to  our  practical  improve- 
ment of  the  present  subject. 

The  conduct  of  our  Lord  towards  his  Apo- 
stles, and  of  the  Apostles  towards  their  fel- 
low-countrymen, may  teach  us  that  there  are 
prejudices  which  must  be  treated  with  lenity, 
with  compassion,  and  even  with  respect;  that 
there  may  be  deeply-rooted  prepossessions, 
the  result  of  early  habit,  of  education,  of  he- 
reditary feeling,  which  will  not  bear  to  be 
rudely  handled;  that  hasty  and  violent  efforts 
to  eradicate  these  will  avail  nothing;  that 
sober  and  dispassionate  reasoning  must  be 
blended  with  authoritative  admonition,  if  we 
hope  to  extirpate  error  without  injury  to 
truth.  These  are  the  lessons  of  that  charity, 
which,  while  it  censures  the  offence,  compas- 
sionates the  offender;  which  discriminates  be- 
tween wilful  and  unconscious  error ;  l>etween 
defects  of  understanding  or  of  information, 
and  intentional  hostility  to  what  is  right  and 
good. 

But  while  we  are  thus  taught  lenity  to  the 
errors  of  others,  we  may  also  learn  the  no  less 
important  lessons  of  self-correction  and  im- 
provement. Little  will  it  avail  that  we  enj<>\ 
the  meridian  splendour  of  the  Gospel,  if  our 
eyes  are  closed  against  those  evidences  of  its 
truth  and  perfection  which  on  every  side  sur- 
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round  us.  Little  shall  we  profit  by  it,  if  we 
suffer  our  faith  to  be  shaken  by  every  petty 
assailant,  or  allow  its  truths  to  work  upon 
our  understandings  only,  and  not  upon  our 
wills  and  affections.  The  true  end  of  all  spi- 
ritual knowledge  is  to  influence  the  heart 
and  direct  the  conduct.  Every  dispensation 
of  revealed  religion  has  had  for  its  object  to 
"  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
u  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Godr."  What  shall 
be  said,  then,  for  those  who  live  under  this 
last  and  mast  perfect  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  will,  if  their  righteousness  neither  ex- 
ceeds the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  nor  even  attains  to  the  ordinary 
perfection  of  a  virtuous,  though  unenlight- 
ened, Pagan  ?  We  may  contemn  heathen  ig- 
norance ;  we  may  deride  Jewish  bigotry  and 
prejudice.  But  our  Lord's  reproof  on  an- 
other occasion  will  apply  to  all  who  vaunt 
themselves  of  their  superior  advantages  as 
Christians,  and  yet  bring  forth  no  fruit  to 
perfection  :  "  The  queen  of  the  south  shall 
rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  the  men  of 
"this  generation,  and  condemn  them;  for 
"  she  came  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth 
"  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  and  be- 
hold, a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here:  the 
r  Acts  xxvi.  18. 
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"  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  up  in  the  judg- 
u  ment  with  this  generation,  and  condemn 
u  it ;  for  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
"  Jonas ;  and  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is 
"here1." 

"  Let  him,"  then,  "  that  thinketh  he  stand- 
u  eth  take  heed  lest  he  fall*."  No  spiritual 
privileges  supersede  the  necessity  of  vigi- 
lance ;  no  increase  of  faith  or  of  knowledge 
will  compensate  for  neglect  of  duty.  For 
what  says  the  great  Author  of  our  salvation? 
u  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth :  but  if  the  salt 
u  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
"  salted  ?  It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing 
"  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot 
u  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  wcfrld.  A  city  that 
"  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid.  Let  your 
"  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
u  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Fa- 
u  ther  which  is  in  heaven b." 

*  Luke  xi.  81,  82.     *  1  Cor.  x.  12.     »>  Matt.  v.  18—16. 


ONE  main  support  of  the  Christian  religion 
i  rived  from  the  personal  character  of  our 
Redeemer;  a  character,  which  even  infidel 
writers  have  confessed  to  he  the  most  extra- 
ordinary, and  the  most  perfect,  that  either 
history  or  fiction  has  ever  set  before  us.  This 
acknowledgment  they  appear  to  have  felt  it 
almost  impossible  to  withhold,  without  for- 
feiting their  own  pretensions  to  candour,  to 
discernment,  or  even  to  moral  rectitude. 

The  strength  of  this  argument  in  favour  of 
Christianity  consists,  however,  not  merely  in 
the  credit  due  to  such  a  person  as  our  Lord 
is  represented  to  have  been,  but  in  the  im- 
probability, if  not  impossibility,  that  the  re- 
presentation itself  should  be  otherwise  than 
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faithful.  We  search  in  vain  for  any  example 
in  human  nature  which  could  suggest  such 
model  to  the  minds  of  the  narrators ;  a  mode 
combining  such  rare  perfections,  yet  so  to- 
tally free  from  any  extravagant  colouring  to 
heighten  its  effect.  Our  conception,  indeed, 
of  the  character  is  formed,  not  from  any  ex- 
press delineation  of  it  by  the  Evangelists 
themselves,  but  from  their  simple  recital  of 
the  actions  and  discourses  which  they  them- 
selves daily  witnessed.  From  these  they 
leave  us  to  infer  what  manner  of  person  he- 
was  ;  and  by  this  simple  process  such  a  cha- 
racter is  brought  before  us,  as  none  but  these 
writers,  nor  even  these  writers  themselves,  i 
any  other  instance,  have  presented  to  our 
contemplation.  In  every  other  case,  even  pf 
messengers  from  the  Most  High,  there  are 
found  intermingled  with  all  their  high  excel- 
lencies of  character  or  office,  such  shades  of 
frailty  and  imperfection  as,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  universally  characterize  fallen 
man.  In  this  only  instance,  four  plain  unlet- 
tered men  have,  without  effort,  and  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  artless  and  the  most  unosten- 
tatious, drawn  a  pattern  of  perfection,  moral 
and  intellectual,  infinitely  surpassing  all  that 
has  ever  been  described  or  conceived,  by  his- 
torian or  philosopher,  since  the  world  began. 


us  to  consult  r 
one  part  only  of  this  extraordinary  character; 
that  peculiar  energy  and  wisdom  which  mark- 
ed our  Lord's  conversation  and  discom 
The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  vexed  and 
enraged  at  the  daily  progress  of  his  doctrine 
among  the  people,  sought  to  take  him  by  vio- 
lence. The  oilier n  sent  for  this  pur|>ose 
were,  however,  themselves  overpowered  hv 
that  eloquence  which  had  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  multitude,  and  returned,  declar- 
ing, in  excuse  for  not  having  executed  their 
commission,  "  Never  man  fpaka  like  this  man." 
Such  was  their  admiration  and  astonishment, 
that  they  yielded  to  that  reverential  awe 
which  sometimes  restrains  even  the  worst  «»t 
men,  in  the  presence  of  holiness  and  virtue. 

What  particular  discourse  our  Lord  was 
then  delivering  the  Kvangelist  does  not  men- 
tion. But  St.  John  has  recorded  a  threat  va- 
riety of  instances,  in  which  it  appears  that 
"bin  word  was  with  power,"  and  that  "he 
■  taught  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as 
u  the  series'."  Of  those  which  are  related 
before  this  occurrence,  his  conversations  with 
Nicodemus  and  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
his  animadversions  on  the  cavils  of  the  Jews 
when  he  had  healed  the  impotent  man,  his 

»  Matth.  vii.  29. 
VOL.    I.  T 
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memorable  discourse  subsequent  to  the  mira- 
cle of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  the  keen  ex- 
postulations he  addressed  to  his  adversaries, 
immediately  preceding,  or,  perhaps,  at  the 
very  time,  that  these  persons  came  to  appre- 
hend him,  are  particularly  deserving  of 
mark ;  and  the  whole  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
almost  a  continued  narration  of  similar  inci- 
dents, and  of  the  effects  produced  by  them. 

The  other  Evangelists  abound  also  with 
proofs  of  the  impression  made  upon  hearers 
of  every  description  by  our  Lord's  ministry. 
St.  Luke  relates,  that  on  his  first  entrance 
into  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  when  he  ap- 
plied to  himself  a  remarkable  passage  in  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  "the  eyes  of  all  that  were 
"  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened  on  him,' 
and  they  **  wondered  at  the  gracious  words 
"  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth b;"  again, 
that  **  the  people  of  Capernaum  were  aston- 
"  ished  at  his  doctrine';"  and  that  "the  fame 
11  of  him  went  out  into  every  place  of  the 
"  country  round  about'1."  Such  also  was  the 
impression  made  by  his  memorable  sermon 
on  the  mount.  And  when  we  attentively 
consider  the  general  tenor  of  his  familiar  con- 
versations with  the  twelve  Ajxwtles,  the  na- 
ture of  his  instructions  to  them  in  particular, 

b  Luke  iv.  20.  22.  '  Mark  i.  22.         *  Luke  iv.  37. 
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his  reproofs  and  warnings,  and  his  encourag- 
ing assurances,  to  animate  their  fait h,  or  to 
remove  their  prejudices ; — when  we  also  ad- 
vert to  his  attractive  and  instructive  parables 
for  the  use  of  the  multitudes  that  followed 
him,  and  the  numberless  incidental  observa- 
tions and  admonitions  addnaed  both  to  his 
disciples  and  to  his  adversaries,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  their  force  would  be  most  deeply 
felt  ; — we  shall  perceive  that,  this  admiration 
was  not  the  mere  effect  of  blind  partiality  or 
of  undiscerning  ignorance  on  their  part,  but 
of  an  eloquence  irresistibly  persuasive  and 
convincing,  operating  with  equal  energy  on 
the  hearts  and  the  understandings  of  men. 
This  energy  we  find  also  increasing  as  his 
ministry  was  drawing  to  its  (  K,sc.  It  is  told, 
that  after  his  opponents  had  been  again  and 
again  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  ensnare  or 
to  intimidate  him,  they  "  durst  not  ask  him 
u  any  more  questions'."  Kven  of  bis  own  fa- 
miliar disciples  it  is  intimated,  that  there 
were  certain  occasions  when  their  inquisitive 
dispositions  were  restrained  by  the  awful  dig- 
nity of  his  demeanour,  so  that  "  they  feaml 
*  to  ask  him  of  some  of  those  sayings'"  which 
gave  them  the  greatest  disquietude.  Nor  can 
we  forget  that  remarkable  instance  of  the 
e  Matt.  xxii.  46.  '  Luke  ix.  Aft 
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overpowering  effect  of  his  presence,  when  the 
band  of  men  and  officers  that  came  to  appre- 
hend him  on  the  eve  of  his  last  sufferings,  for 
a  moment  shrunk  from  the  attempt,  "  went 
"  backward,  and  fell  to  the  grounds." 

From  these  circumstances  we  may  gather, 
that  there  was  something  in  our  Lord's  ex- 
ternal manner  and  deportment,  as  well  as  in 
the  force  and  attraction  of  his  eloquence, 
which  commanded  more  than  ordinary  vene- 
ration, and  impressed  his  hearers  with  a  con- 
viction of  his  more  than  human  character. 
But  I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  some 
brief  remarks  upon  those  peculiar  character- 
istics which  most  distinguished  our  Lord  as 
a  public  Teacher,  and  placed  him  at  an  im- 
measurable distance  from  all  other  religious 
instructors.  These  I  shall  consider,  first  with 
reference  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  dis- 
coursed ;  secondly,  to  his  mode  of  communi- 
cating instruction  ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  effect 
produced  upon  his  hearers. 

First,  let  us  advert  to  the  subjects  on  which 
he  discoursed. 

Some  of  these  transcended  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  human  ability;  some  were  directly 
opposed  to  the  strongest  prepossessions  of  his 
own  chosen  followers ;  some  were  equally  re- 
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pugnant  to  the  more  corrupt  propensities  of 
mankind  in  general :  yet  all  were  of  universal 
concern  ;  all  tended  to  the  improvement,  the 
perfection,  the  happiness  of  the  whole  human 
race. 

Our  Lord  revealed  to  mankind  his  own 
divine  nature;  his  inseparable  union  with 
the  Father,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
1  -'inforter;  the  atonement  he  was  to  nudes 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  the  necessity 
of  a  renewal  of  our  nature,  and  the  DMBQf  of 
effecting  it  by  the  sanctitication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  terms  of  our  acceptance  with 
God;  the  remission  of  sins  through  his  me- 
rits and  intercession  ;  and  the  final  recom- 
pense, both  in  body  and  soul,  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just. 

These  are  subjects  absolutely  beyond  the 
reach  of  hummi  discovery ;  and  whatever 
had  hitherto  been  even  revealed  concerning 
them  was  comparatively  obscure.  By  our 
Lord  they  were  first  clearly  brought  to  light: 
by  Him  they  were  established  on  a  founda- 
tion not  to  be  overthrown.  To  Him  the 
Spirit  was  **  given  w  ithout  measure."  With- 
out such  an  authority,  these  doctrines  must 
ever  have  remained  among  the  doubtful  sav- 
ings which  human  wisdom  would  in  vain 
have  attempted  to  penetrate. 

.  :: 
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The  duties  also  resulting  from  such  truths 
as  these  could  never  have  been  laid  down 
with  equal  certainty  or  effect  by  any  inferior 
teacher.  By  Him  every  duty  came  recom- 
mended and  enforced,  under  new  sanctions, 
new  principles,  and  new  motives.  That  which 
before  had  resulted  from  subtle  and  precari- 
ous reasoning,  or  plausible  conjecture,  or  tra- 
ditional opinion  only,  now  issued  from  an  in- 
fallible source  of  truth.  What  was  taught 
by  philosophical  instructors  as  moral  recti- 
tude, on  the  one  hand,  or  moral  turpitude, 
on  the  other:  was  now  enjoined  as  obedience, 
or  prohibited  as  disobedience.  Virtues  be- 
came duties;  vices  became  sins.  The  latter 
were  armed  with  terrors,  the  former  arrayed 
in  glories,  with  which  no  human  power  could 
invest  them.  Doctrines  thus  revealed,  pre- 
cepts thus  enforced,  left  no  alternative,  but 
either  absolutely  to  deny  the  authority  that 
declared  them,  or  to  receive  and  abide  by 
them  m  the  dictates  of  infallible  truth. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  mode  in  which 
these  instructions  were  communicated  by  this 
extraordinary  Teacher. 

There  is  no  doctrine,  ]>erhaps,  or  precept, 
promulgated  in  the  Gospel,  of  which,  when 
the  grounds  and  reasons  are  actually  set  be- 
fore us,  we  may  not  discern   the  expediency 
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and  the  fitness.  But  in  his  manner  of  de- 
claring these  truths,  our  Lord  assumed  a 
much  higher  tone  than  that  of  human  rea- 
soning. Meek  and  lowly  as  was  his  general 
deportment,  persuasive  also  and  affectionate 
as  were  his  invitations  to  "  come  unto  him," 
no  language  so  authoritative,  or  so  ex- 
pressive of  conscious  superiority,  ever  fell 
from  the  lips  of  a  mere  mortal  instructor. 
Hear  him  applying  to  himself  that  prophecy 
in  Isaiah,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
'•  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
••  the  Gospel  to  the  poor;  He  hath  sent  me 
*  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deli- 
••  \  i  ranee  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of 
44  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them 
44  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable 
44  year  of  the  Lord. — And  he  began  to  say 
44  unto  them,  This  day  is  this  scripture  ful- 
"  filled  in  your  ears'."  Hear  him,  again,  pro- 
claiming, "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  :  he 
"  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  dark- 
■  ness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life'." 
Again,  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life: 
**  he  that  helieveth  in  me.  though  he  were 
"  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liv- 
44  eth  and  !>elieveth  in  me  shall  never  dieV 
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Hear  him  also  assert  his  pre-existent  and 
eternal  state.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
"  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am ' ;"— his  inherent 
authority  to  instruct  mankind,  "  I  am  the 
M  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life,  no  man 
**  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me  m ;"  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Father,  "As  the 
"  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the 
■  Father";" — his  union  with  Him,  "  I  and 
"  my  Father  are  one0:" — his  equal  right  to 
be  believed  and  obeyed,  a  Ye  believe  in  God, 
"  believe  also  in  Me p."  Well  might  His  fol- 
lowers express  their  astonishment  at  these 
new  and  unheard-of  claims ;  at  such  an  ele- 
vated strain  of  language  as  none  could  have 
uttered  without  blasphemy,  whose  pretensions 
were  not  sanctioned  as  1 1  is  were,  by  signs  and 
wonders  sufficiently  attesting  that  God  was 
with  Him. 

There  were  also  other  striking  marks  of 
superiority  in  our  Lord's  mode  of  teaching. 
II e  taught  without  fear  of  human  power, 
without  respect  of  persons,  without  any  un- 
worthy means  of  gaining  favour  with  his 
hearers.  Boldly  he  rebuked  vice,  impiety,  and 
hypocrisy,  in  whomsoever  they  were  found. 
Yet  to  all  who  were  willing  to  receive  the 
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truth,  his  instructions  were  delivered  with 
the  most  perfect  condescension  to  their  wants 
and  infirmities,  to  the  slowness  of  their  sp- 
prehensions,  and  the  strength  of  their  pre- 
judices. Many  things  spake  he  unto  them 
in  parables;  in  apt  and  striking  similitudes, 
by  which  they  might  be  brought  to  discern 
truths,  or  to  receive  admonitions,  which  other- 
they  would  have  misapprehended  or  de- 
spised. Even  his  miracles  were  made  the  ve- 
hicle of  moral  and  spiritual  instruction.  In 
restoring  the  jxiralytic,  he  demonstrated  his 
power  to  forgive  sins.  In  miraculously  feed- 
ing the  multitude,  he  declared  himself  to  be 
the  Bread  of  Life.  In  raising  Lazarus  from 
the  dead,  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  a  ge- 
neral resurrection.  And  in  all  his  dis- 
courses, whether  accompanied,  or  not,  by  mi- 
racles, there  was  a  dignity,  a  simplicity,  an 
energy  of  sentiment  and  expression,  which 
adapted  them  equally  to  hearers  of  every  de- 
scription. 

Moreover,  our  Lord  gave  frequent  and  de- 
monstrative proofs,  that  he  had  an  insight  into 
the  very  hearts  and  thoughts  of  men  :  and 
many  of  his  observations  carried  with  them 
irresistible  force,  from  being  expressly  di- 
rected to  what  was  at  the  moment  passing  in 
their  minds.     Add  to  this,  that  his  whole  life 
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was  a  practical  illustration  of  what  he  taught. 
No  teacher  ever  vied  with  him  in  these  re- 
spects. None,  perhaps,  ever  ventured  to  as- 
sume such  a  character:  certainly  none  ever 
attained  to  it. 

3.  Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  of  his 
teaching. 

Our  Lord's  personal  ministry  was  confined 
to  the  Jewish  nation  :  it  was  incidentally  only 
that  it  extended  to  the  Gentiles.  But  to 
remove  Jewish  prejudices  was  a  work  as  dif- 
ficult as  to  extirpate  heathen  prepossessions. 
The  Jews  had  been  trained  under  an  author- 
ity which  they  acknowledged  to  be  Divine; 
nor  could  they  be  expected  to  submit  to  the 
dictates  of  any  instructor  less  than  Divine. 
Accordingly  our  Lord  confirmed  his  preten- 
sions by  reference  to  the  Jewish  scriptures,  in 
order  to  prove  the  consistency  of  his  doctrine 
with  that  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;  yet 
as  one  divinely  empowered  to  promulge  that 
Law  anew,  and  to  give  it  a  more  extended 
operation.  This  was  one  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  his  preaching,  which  excited  both  the 
admiration  of  his  followers,  and  the  resent- 
ment of  his  enemies.  By  both  it  was  felt, 
that  the  wisdom  with  which  he  spake  was 
not  the  wisdom  of  even  the  greatest  human 
talents;  that  the  knowledge  he  imparted  was 
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not  acquired  by  human  learning;  that  the 
spirit  which  animated  his  discourses  was  not 
that  which  belongs  to  mere  human  discern- 
ment. ■  The  words  which  I  speak  unto  y<>u. " 
said  he,  "they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life*1." 
The  feelings  of  his  hearers  corresponded  with 
his  declaration.  They  were  convinced  that 
he  had  a  power,  an  energy,  within  him,  to 
which  no  one  else  could  make  pretensions. 
They  knew  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  not 
the  ordinary  means  of  acquiring  such  know- 
ledge and  such  wisdom.  ■  How,"  said  they, 
"  knowcth  this  man  letters,  having  never 
u  learned '  ?"  And  this  was  most  absurdly 
urged  as  a  plea  against  him,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  the  clearest  and  most  decisive 
proof  of  his  heavenly  origin. 

»Thus,  whether  we  regard  the  subjects  of 
our  Lord's  discourses,  his  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, or  the  effect  produced  by  it,  we  may 
readily  participate  in  the  feelings  of  those 
who  exclaimed,  "Never  man  spake  like  this 
~  man:"  and  this  preeminence  in  his  charac- 
ter will  be  rendered  still  more  striking,  if,  for 
a  moment,  we  contrast  it  with  the  pretensions 
of  any  other  teachers,  whether  impostors  or 
enthusiasts,  whether  Jewish  .scribes  or  lu  a 
then  philosophers,  nay,  even  with  those  of 
n  John  vi.  63.  '  John  vii.  15. 
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the  inspired   Prophets    and   Apostles    thei 
selves. 

Most  truly  may  it  be  said,  never  Impostoi 
or  Enthusiast  spake  like  Him. 

Instances  have  been  recorded  of  well  inten- 
tioned  persons,  feigning  a  divine  mission,  foi 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  sentiments  and 
the  conduct  of  mankind.  There  have  been  le- 
gislators, who  falsely  pretended  to  this,  that 
they  might  better  enforce  their  maxims  foi 
the  general  good.  There  have  been  zealot 
led  by  a  heated  imagination  to  believe  them- 
selves divinely  inspired.  But  these  preten- 
sions have  for  the  most  part  been  made  sub- 
servient to  worldly  purposes,  or  maintained 
by  worldly  power.  No  such  means  or  pur- 
poses characterize  our  Lord's  ministry.  He 
spake  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men, 
diselaimi \\g  all  external  aid.  He  expressly 
forbade  violence  and  compulsion.  He  aimed 
at  no  magisterial  power.  He  interfered  not 
with  any  such  power,  by  whomsoever  exer- 
cised ;  but  enjoined  submission,  and  himself 
submitted  to  it,  as  a  religious  duty.  Would  a 
deceiver  have  thus  declined  every  offer  of  hu- 
man assistance?  Would  an  enthusiast  have 
forborne  to  avail  himself  of  the  many  oppor- 
tunities afforded  to  him  of  kindling  the  zeal 
of  the  multitude,  and  carrying  his  point  by 
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force  ?  Would  either  of  these  have  distinctly 
forewarned  his  followers  of  his  own  ignomi- 
nious death,  and  called  upon  them  to  "take 
"  up  the  cross,  and  follow  him  ■ ;"  yet  at  the 
same  time  declare,  that  "the  gates  of  hell 
"  should  not  prevail1"  against  the  purpose  He 
had  undertaken?  Certainly,  never  did  im- 
|>ostor  or  enthusiast  speak  to  such  purpose,  or 
with  such  effect ;  submitting  to  the  world's 
scorn  and  contumely,  yet  overcoming  every 
effort  of  the  world  to  oppose  the  irresistible 
progress  of  his  doctrine. 

With  equal  truth  may  it  be  said,  never 
J i  wish  scribe  or  Heathen  philosopher  spake 
like  Him. 

The  teaching  of  the  Jewish  scribes  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  frivolous  comments  on  the 
Law  of  Moses,  mixed  with  traditions  of  vague 
authority,  corrupted  by  glosses  of  their  own, 
and  by  palpable  misinterpretations  of  the 
Law  itself.  They  were  more  occupied  in  mi- 
nute ritual  observances,  than  in  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  Law,  judgment,  justice,  and 
righteousness.  Nor  could  they  produce  au- 
thority higher  than  their  own  for  these  in- 
structions. To  quote  the  saying  of  some  dis- 
tinguished Kabbi,  was  sufficient  to  obtain  for 
them  credit  and  admiration.  How  differ- 
«  Matih.  xvi.  24.  «  Matth.  xvi.  18. 
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ent  was  the  character  our  Lord  assumed  !  II 
taught  as  a  Lawgiver,  not  a  mere  Expositor 
of  the  Law.  He  raised  the  thoughts  of  his 
hearers  above  the  letter  of  its  precepts,  and 
above  its  external  observances,  to  display  to 
them  its  spirit  and  its  truth.  He  gave  them 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of  it. 
adapted  to  the  universality  of  that  religion 
he  came  to  establish.  He  swept  away  the 
spurious  maxims  pretended  by  the  Pharisees 
to  have  been  said  "  of  old  time,"  and  restored 
the  moral  Law  to  its  genuine  purity  and 
lustre.  By  such  an  elucidation  and  such  an 
enlargement  of  its  meaning,  he  more  clearly 
illustrated  its  main  design,  that  of  being  in- 
troductory to  the  great  dispensation  of  mi 
and  truth  which  through  Him  was  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  which  had  its  origin  even  before 
the  Law  itself  was  promulgated. 

No  less  different  was  our  Lord's  teaching 
from  that  of  Heathen  sages.  These,  for  t  In- 
most part,  delivered  their  doctrines  in  dark 
oracular  sayings,  or  abstruse  and  recondite 
reasonings.  Many  seemed  to  take  a  pride 
in  purposely  concealing  them  from  the  mul- 
titude. But,  with  Him,  the  necessity  of  ela- 
borate proof  or  subtle  reasoning  was  entirely 
superseded.  He  spake  as  One  who  had  both 
omnipotence  and  omniscience  within  himself! 
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**  Believe  me  for  the  very  work's  sake,"  was 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  learned  as  well 
as  the  most  illiterate,  the  philosopher  as  well 
as  the  peasant.     Nevertheless,  with  this  para- 
mount claim  to  the  reception  of  his  doc-trine, 
the  simplicity  and   meekness  of  his  bearing 
were  no  less  extraordinary.     The  sublimest 
truths  were  delivered  in  the  plainest  and  most 
familiar  language,  as  the  result  of  no  mental 
labour,   and   needing  no  other  confirmation 
than  his  own  word  could  give  them.  "  Father ! 
44  I  thank   thee,"  said  he,  "that  Thou   hast 
"  hidden  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
u  dent,    and    revealed    them    unto   babes  V 
They  were   hidden    from   such  as  were  too 
wise  in   their   own   conceits  to  receive  any 
thing  that  was  not  the  fruit  of  their  own  dis- 
coveries ;   but  were  made  plain  and  easy  to 
all  who  accepted  them  with  the  docility  of 
children  confiding  in  the  infallibility  of  their 
instructor. 

LastK,  never  Prophet  or  Apostle  sj>ake 
like  Him. 

Prophets  and  Apostles  have  wrought  mi- 
racles, have  been  gifted  largely  with  inspira- 
tion, have  produced  ample  testimonials  that 
they  were  messengers  of  God.     But  the  dif- 
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ference  betwixt  the  ambassador  and  the  so- 
vereign is  precisely  that  which  distinguished 
them  from  Him,  who,  (hough  he  came  in  ap- 
pearance as  a  messenger,  was  Himself  "Lord 
"  of  all."  Observe  the  contrast  between  His 
language  and  theirs,  in  declaring  the  divine 
n  ill.  They  spake  "in  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
as  mere  instruments  in  his  hands; — He,  in 
1  lis  own  name,  as  identified  in  power  and  au- 
thority with  the  Most  High.  "Verily, verily, 
"  I  say  unto  you,"  was  his  most  common 
form  of  speech.  "  I  say  unto  you,  that  in 
"  this  place  is  one  greater  than  the  tern- 
"pie*; — "Behold  a  greater  than  Jonas  is 
"  here;" — Behold,  "  a  greater  than  Solomon 
"  is  here y."  John  the  Baptist  was  "  more 
"  than  a  Prophet ;"  yet  He  that  came  after 
him  was  "mightier  than  he*."  Moses  was  a 
Lawgiver,  and  faithful  in  God's  house  "as  a 
"  servant;"  but  Christ  came  "  as  a  Son  over 
"  his  own  house*."  His  whole  deportment 
corresponded  with  this  preeminence. 

If  such,  then,  were  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  our  Lord  as  a  divine  teacher, 
the  application  of  the  subject  is  too  obvious 
to  escape  notice.     It  admonishes  the  Chris- 


*  Matth.  xii.  6. 
»  Heb.  in.  5,  6. 
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tun  preacher,  with  all  humility  and  sincerity, 
ever  to  keep  in  view  this  great  exemplar  of 
perfection  ;  to  endeavour  to  imitate  it,  as  far 
as  human  infirmity  may  permit ;  to  supply, 
in  some  faint  degree,  the  want  of  that  perfect 
knowledge  which  He  possessed,  by  diligently 
searching  those  Scriptures  which  contain  the 
substance  of  what  He  revealed ;  to  speak 
with  authority,  though  with  meekness,  set- 
ting forth  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus;" 
not  as  spea king  of  himself.  The  knowledge, 
the  authority,  the  ability  of  the  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  all  must  issue  from  the  only 
infallible  source  of  truth,  "  Jesus  Christ, 
u  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
For  the  same  reasons,  the  Christian  hearer 
also  is  no  less  bound  to  contemplate  this  di- 
vine pattern  with  a  view  to  his  own  personal 
improvement.  What  the  Evangelists  have 
recorded  of  our  Lord's  sayings  was  undoubt- 
edly intended,  not  for  them  only  to  whom 
they  were  at  first  addressed,  but  to  all  who 
through  them  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  They  were  recorded,  that 
Christians  of  every  age  and  country  might 
perceive  and  acknowledge  the  divine  power 
which  He  possessed,  the  infinite  wisdom  that 
guided  His  thoughts,  the  infallible  truth 
which  issued  from  His  lips;  and  that,  know 

VOL.  I.  i 
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ing  this,  they  might  accept  Him   as  "  the 
"  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

To  all,  then,  we  may  address  the  Apostle's 
awful  admonition,  "See  that  ye  refuse  not 
a  Him  that  speaketh b."  Refuse  Him  not  as 
a  teacher,  compared  with  Whom  all  other 
teachers  are  as  nothing  worth.  Refuse  Him 
not,  as  ■  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."' 
Refuse  Him  not,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  an 
ensample  of  godly  Life;  as  a  Mediator  and  In- 
tercessor at  the  throne  of  grace;  as  Him  who 
shall  hereafter  come  to  be  our  Judge;  as  com- 
bining every  human  excellence  with  every  Di- 
vine perfection,  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of 
God.  It  was  by  uniting  in  His  person  these 
extraordinary  characters,  that  ■  He  spake  as 
"  never  man  spake,"  and  verified,  to  the  very 
letter  of  it  the  Prophet's  sublime  prediction, 
"  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun- 
"  sellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting 
■  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace c."  Fearful 
must  be  the  consequences  of  disregarding 
such  an  Instructor.  "For  if  they  escaped 
"  not  who  refused  Him  that  spake  on  earth" 
— as  Moses  and  the  Prophets — "much  more 
"  shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away  from 
"  Him    that   speaketh  from   heaven d :"    and 
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u  if  His  wrath  be  kindled,  (yea,  but  a  little,) 
"  blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in 

•fflmV 
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1  Peter  ii.  22. 

Hlio  did  no  sin,  neither  was  gutie  found  in  his 
mouth. 


IN  the  contemplation  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour's character,  we  are  impressed  with  equal 
astonishment  at  the  perfection  of  his  intellec- 
tual and  of  his  moral  qualities.  As  the  for- 
mer bear  the  stamp  of  unerring  truth  and 
wisdom,  so  the  latter  evince  the  most  spot- 
less purity  and  rectitude.  In  both  respects, 
he  stands  distinguished  from  every  other  in- 
dividual of  the  human  race,  by  a  superiority 
which  seems  to  admit  not  of  competition. 
Yet  in  both,  through  his  own  gracious  con- 
ension  to  human  infirmity,  the  character 
is  so  brought  down  to  the  level  of  our  appre- 
hensions, that  while  we  admire  it  even  as  a 
model  of  unattainable  excellence,  we  are  im- 
pelled by  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  to 
study  it  as  a  pattern  for  our  imitation. 

«•  3 
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So  far  as  this  applies  to  the  consummate 
knowledge  and  the  impressive  energy  which 
characterized  our  Lord  as  a  Divine  Teacher, 
and  which  compelled  even  his  adversaries  to 
exclaim,  ■  Never  man  spake  like  this  man ;' 
the  subject  has  already  been  considered  in  a 
former  Discourse.  But  however  exalted  may 
be  our  conceptions  of  Him  in  this  respect,  his 
claims  to  our  faith  and  obedience  derive  an 
incalculable  accession  of  strength  from  the 
no  less  convincing  proofs  of  His  unsullied 
holiness  and  virtue.  Had  these  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  defective,  our  confidence  in 
the  truths  He  revealed  would  have  been  pro- 
portionally diminished.  Had  it  been  in  the 
power  of  his  enemies  to  lessen  the  value  of 
his  example  by  any  one  stain  that  could  be 
fixed  upon  it;  not  only  would  his  doctrine 
have  been  rendered  questionable,  but  the 
dec -hired  purpose  for  which  He  came  into 
the  world  had  been  frustrated  and  de- 
feated. 

To  the  consideration  of  this  important  part 
of  his  character  our  attention  is  drawn  by  St. 
Peter,  in  the  words  of  the  text;  where  he 
encourages  Christians  to  suffer  patiently  the 
injuries  they  might  be  called  upon  to  endure. 
"  because  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving 
"  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow  His 
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**  steps :  Who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile 
"  found  is  His  mouth." 

Similar  declarations  occur  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  The  former,  speak- 
ing of  Christ,  says  to  the  Corinthians,  "  He 
"  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew 
"  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  right- 
"  eousness  of  God  in  Him  \"  To  the  I le- 
brews  the  same  Apostle  observes,  ■  We  have 
u  not  an  High-Priest  which  cannot  be  touched 
u  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was 
u  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet 
••without  sin*':"  and  again,  "For  such  an 
"  High-Priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harm- 
"  less,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners  V* 
St.  John  says,  "Ye  know  that  He  was  mani- 
"  tested  to  take  away  our  sins ;  and  in  Him 
"  is  no  sin  d." 

In  all  these  passages  intimations  are  given 
of  the  connection  that  subsists  between  our 
Lord's  sinless  character  and  the  purposes  of 
His  divine  mission.  It  is  evidently  implied, 
that  we  could  not  otherwise  have  been  *  made 
"  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him,"  nor 
could  he  have  been  otherwise  either  our 
'*  High  Priest"  and  Intercessor,  or  a  Propitia- 
tion and  Atonement,  to  "take  away  our  sins." 

•  2  Cor.  v.  21.  *>  1Kb.  iv.  15.  1Kb.  vii.  26. 
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In  the  present  Discourse  1  shall  endeavoui 
to  shew,  first,  how  entirely  these  represent 
tions  of  our  Lord's  perfect  innocence  corre- 
spond with  the  history  of  him  recorded  bi 
the  I  Ivan  gel  i  sts ;  and  then  suggest  some  con- 
siderations from  the  sacred  writers,  tending 
to  illustrate  the  ahsolute  necessity  that  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind  should  bo  thus  u  with- 
u  out  sin." 

On  the  first  point  it  will  be  unnecessary 
do  more  than  select  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  his  character  for  our  con- 
templation. 

Here,  however,  it  is  to  be  premised,  thai 
the  consideration  of  our  Lord's  spotless  inno- 
cence does  by  no  means  include  the  whole 
perfection  of  his  moral  character.  It  does 
not  extend  to  the  full  display  of  the  active, 
or  even  of  the  passive  virtues,  which  his  his- 
tory sets  before  us.  It  refers  not  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  diffusive  benevolence  which 
caused  it  to  be  said  of  him.  that  he  "went 
"  about  doing  good r ;"  nor  to  those  number- 
less acts  of  piety  which  manifested  in  him  the 
truest  fervour  of  a  devout  disposition  ;  nor 
yet  to  that  extraordinary  fortitude  which  led 
him  to  "  endure  the  contradiction  of  sinners f," 
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and  even  their  utmost  rage  and  cruelty,  with- 
out resistance  or  complaint.  These,  though 
parts  of  his  character  deserving  of  the  highest 
admiration,  are  of  a  distinct  class  from  those 
which  seem  to  he  intended  in  the  simple  de- 
claration, that  he  "  did  no  sin,  neither  was 
"  guile  found  in  his  mouth." 

Hut  we  shall  greatly  err  if  we  attach  less 
importance  to  this  negative  kind  of  excellence 
recorded  of  him,  than  to  those  more  conspi- 
cuous qualities  which  shed  a  greater  bril- 
liancy and  lustre  around  him.  For  though 
the  absence  of  such  qualities  wuuld  undoubt- 
edly have  made  his  example  less  exalted  and 
less  worthy  of  imitation,  yet  the  want  of  in- 
nocence IB  any  one  point  of  principle  or  con- 
duct would  have  been  absolutely  fatal  to  his 
pretensions.  Innocence,  indeed,  in  its  ge- 
nuine acceptation,  implies  that  kind  of  excel- 
lence which  is  of  all  others  the  most  difficult 
of  attainment  ;  that  which  never  has  been 
actually  exemplified  but  in  our  Lord  himself. 
Splendid  virtues  are  far  from  being  of  rare 
occurrence ;  but  of  the  man  that  offends  not 
in  thought  or  deed,  we  search  in  vain  for  ex- 
amples. Heathen  moralists  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  this.  They  deemed  no  praise 
higher  than  that  which  is  implied  by  the  term 
innocence :    and  not  unfrequently  used   that 
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term  to  denote  greater  excellence  than  coul( 
be  characterized  by  any  other  expression. 

The  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  places  this 
part  of  our  Lord's  character  in  the  stronger 
light,  when  he  says,  th.it  he  "was  in  all  points 
"  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin  *.' 
To  endure  temptation  is  the  proper  test  ol 
virtue  ;  and  if  we  apply  this  test,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  to  the  three  different  kinds  oi 
temptation  which  generally  beset  human  na- 
ture;  namely,  those  which  proceed  from 
worldly  solicitations  to  evil,  or  from  our  sen- 
sual appetites  and  affections,  or  from  our  in- 
tellectual or  spiritual  faculties,  the  result  will 
fully  warrant  the  Apostle's  declaration. 

1.  The  worldly  temptations  to  which  our 
Lord  was  exposed  were  manifold.  The  very 
office  he  had  to  sustain  as  Messiah  laid  him 
open  to  these  in  no  common  degree.  The 
notion  the  Jews  entertained  of  a  temporal 
conqueror  and  potentate  in  the  person  of  the 
Messiah,  and  their  impatience  of  the  Roman 
yoke,  disposed  them  to  promote  the  views  of 
any  ambitious  leader.  The  disciples  of  Jesus 
eagerly  espoused  these  sentiments;  and  the 
multitude  at  large  were  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge him  for  their  King.  The  miraculous 
]>o\vers  which   he   exercised   might  well  be 

g  Heb.  iv.  15. 
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deemed  sufficient  to  remove  every  impedi- 
ment to  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  as- 
piring designs.  His  enemies  also  were  aware 
of  this,  and  industriously  sought  to  ensnare 

I  him  into  conduct  which  might  create  suspi- 
cions of  such  sinister  views.  They  accused 
him  of  intending  to  destroy  the  temple,  and 

I  overthrow  the  Roman  government ;  they 
charged  him  with  "perverting  the  nation h," 
and  endeavouring  to  usurp  the  regal  power. 
The  accusation  expressly  alleged  against  him 
before  Pilate  was  that  of  "  making  himself  a 
"  king1;"  and  the  inscription  upon  his  cross 
denoted  that  this  was  the  offence  for  which  he 
suffered  death. 

The  charge,  however,  was  declared  to  be 
unfounded,  even  by  the  judge  who  delivered 
him  over  to  punishment;  Bad  it  is  disproved 
in  every  page  of  his  history.  His  whole  con- 
duct manifested  an  entire  disregard  of  secular 
views ;  a  disregard,  not  only  of  worldly  ho- 
nours and  emoluments,  but  even  of  the  ordi- 
nary enjoyments  which  ease  and  affluence 
afford.  Every  discourse  he  delivered  to  the 
multitude,  every  conversation  he  held  with 
disciples,  tended  to  shew  that  his  "  king- 
u  dom  was  not  of  this  world  V  and  to  repress 
in  his  followers  a  worldly  spirit.     His  Ixme- 

h  Luke  xxiii.  2.       '  .John  xht.  12.       k  John  xviii.  'M. 
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dictions  were  pronounced  upon  dispositions 
the  most  opposite  to  such  a  spirit;  his  de- 
nunciations   were    uttered   against    those    i 
whom  it  was  most  prevalent.     None  of 
reproofs  are  more  poignant  than  those  wit 
which  lie  checked  his  disciples  when  they  of- 
fended him  in  this  respect.     They  who  we 
most  eager  to  press  into  his  service  were  ad 
monished  to  "  take  up  the  cross,"  and  follow 
hi  in;  and  were  warned  what  they  were  to 
expect,  if  they  resolved  to  become  the  disci 
pies  of  a  Master  who  "  had  not  where  to  la 
*  his  head." 

In  all,  then,  that  related  to  worldly  temp 
ations,  our  Lord  "  did  no  sin,  neither  w 
"  guile  found  in  his  mouth."  Yet  in  any  en- 
terprise of  this  description,  what  could  hav 
obstructed  Him  "  who  had  all  power  in  hea- 
"  TOD  and  in  earth  ' ;"  whom  "  the  winds  and 
"  the  sea  obeyed  T*  in  whose  service  legions 
of  angels  were  ready  to  come  forth ;  who 
knew  the  thoughts  and  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
at  whose  disposal  were  both  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  world?  Who  ever  had  more 
willing  agents  to  co-operate  with  him  in  such 
designs?  Yet  who  ever  bore  so  patiently 
scorn  and  contumely  ;  who  less  sought  his 
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own  good,  or  coveted  popular  admiration  ? 
who  more  resolutely  reproved  those  whom 
worldly  interest  would  have  led  him  to  court 
and  flatter,  whether  Jewish  high-priest  or 
Roman  governor  ? 

2.  Respecting  another  class  of  temptations, 
those  which  are  administered  hy  the  sensual 
appetites  and  affections,  little  need  be  said  to 
prove  that  our  Lord  was  also  "  without  sin." 
Yet  even  on  this  head  his  accusers  were  not  m 
lent.  They  reviled  him  as  "a  man  gluttonous 
a  and  a  wine-bibber,  the  friend  of  publicans 
"and  sinners0."  They  laid  snares  for  him  in  his 
public  conversation,  that  they  might  discover, 
either  in  his  lenity  towards  offenders  of  sin-h 
a  description,  or  in  his  interpretations  of  the 
Jewish  Law,  somewhat  to  depreciate  his  re- 
putation among  the  people.  But  what  was 
the  result?  Let  his  own  dignified  rebukes 
be  confronted  with  these  unworthy  accusa- 
tions.    "  Which    of  you   convinceth   me   of 

■  sin°?"  "  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a 
u  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick :  I  came  not 
"  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent  - 

■  ancep."  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  That  the 
44  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the  king- 
"  dom  of  God  before  you  %,"     With  these  re- 

"  Matt.  xi.  10.         ■  John  viii.  Iff,  I  uke  v.  31,  32. 
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proofs  he  silenced  his  adversaries,  and  we  hear 
no  more  of  such  accusations.  Strange,  in- 
deed, must  have  heen  that  perverseness  wliieh 
could  cast  imputations  so  unworthy  upon 
One  whose  doctrine  and  demeanour  discoun- 
tenanced evety  approach  to  impurity  in  word 
or  thought,  and  surpassed  even  the  rigour  of 
the  Jewish  Law  in  restraining  these  evil  pr 
pensitics  of  our  nature. 

3.  But  a  higher  class  of  temptations  is  yet  to 
be  considered,  such  as  assail  the  intellectual 
and  spirit  ml  faculties ;  and  which  too  often 
are  successful  in  overpowering  minds  of  a  su- 
perior cast,  inaccessible  to  the  seductions  of 
sensuality  or  worldly  grandeur. 

Here  again  his  adversaries  vainly  endea- 
voured to  substantiate  any  charge  against 
him.  They  accused  him  of  arrogance  in 
bearing  witness  of  himself;  of  impiety  in  pro- 
faning the  sabbath;  of  blasphemy  in  mak- 
ing himself  equal  with  God.  But  mark 
his  refutation  of  these  charges.  "  If  I  do 
"  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  mc 
"  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not 
"  me,  believe  the  works  ;  that  ye  may  know 
"  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and 
"  I  in  Himr."  And  again ;  "  Though  I  bear 
"  record  of  myself,  yet  my  record  is  true :  for 
'  John  x.  37,  38. 
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••  I  know  whence  I  came  and  whither  I  go; 
"  but  ye  cannot  tell  whence  I  come,  and  whi- 
"  ther  I  go";"  referring  still  to  those  works 
which  bore  testimony  to  his  union  with  the 
Father,  but  which  testimony  his  adversaries 
stubbornly  rejected.  By  the  same  evidence 
he  proved  himself  to  be  "  Lord  also  of  the 
"  sabbath',"  and  that  he  was  fully  justified  in 
requiring  all  men  to  "  honour  the  Son  even 
"as  they  honour  the  Father0."  By  similar 
reasoning  he  repelled  the  charge  of  his  "  cast- 
"  ing  out  devils  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub." 
His  authority  over  evil  spirits  was  destructive 
of  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  :  and  *  if  Satan 
"  cast  out  Satan,  how  shall  his  kingdom 
"stand1?"  No  power,  indeed,  of  any  kind 
was  exercised  by  him,  but  that  which  mani- 
fested the  great  purpose  of  his  mission,  glory 
to  God  and  good-will  towards  men.  We  meet 
with  no  superfluous,  no  ostentatious  display 
of  it,  to  excite  wonder  or  terror.  He  with- 
drew from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude;  he  re- 
fused the  homage  they  were  willing  to  pay 
him.  He  frequently  enjoined  the  persons 
upon  whom  a  miracle  of  mercy  had  been  }>cr- 
formed,  to  forbear  from  spreading  abroad  his 
fame.     He  veiled,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  l)i- 

♦  John  viii.  14.  '  Mark  ii.  28.  «  John  v.  23. 
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vinity  that  dwelt  in  him  from  human  obser- 
vation. None  were  Oppressed  by  its  splen- 
dour ;  none  were  deterred  by  it  from  ap- 
proaching him,  as  one  who  could  be  "  touched 
"  with  a  feeling  of  their  infirmities."  Tims 
meek,  lowly,  condescending,  and  unobtrusive 
was  his  deportment,  even  in  the  mighty  works 
he  performed!  fully  corresponding  with  that 
remarkable  prediction  of  him  in  the  prophet 
Isaias,  "  He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry;  neither 
"  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets. 
"  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and 
*•  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench'." 

This  wonderful  humility  in  Him,  "  who. 
"  being  in  the  form  of  (ion,  and  equal  with 
"  God,"  not  only  "  took  upon  him  the  form 
"  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
"  of  men  V'  butstedfastly  resisted  every  tempt- 
ation presented  to  him  of  overpowering  those 
around  him,  by  the  might  of  an  intellect  sur- 
passing the  wisdom  of  the  wisest,  and  by  the 
energy  of  a  Divine  Spirit  given  unto  him 
"  without  measure;"  is  indeed  an  inexhausti- 
ble subject  of  admiration,  and  never  to  be 
adequately  conceived  by  human  faculties.  It 
is  one  of  the  highest  and  strongest  proofs  we 
could  have  "  that  he  was  without  sin  ;"  since 
no  trials  can   be  imagined  more  difficult  to 

r  Isa.  xlii.  8.  ■  Phil.  ii.  (k  l 
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encounter,  than  those  which  tempt  to  tlie  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  «  \altrd  endowments.  The 
disobedient  angels,  "  who  kept  not  their  first 
"  estate  V  fell  through  pride:  through  that 
aspiring  and  presumptuous  spirit  which  a 
consciousness  of  the  faculties  Ix-longing  to 
their  high  estate  had  engendered.  But  our 
Lord,  who,   though    he  condescended  to  be 

I  made  "  lower  than  the  angels,"  was  yet  "  the 
u  brightness  of  God's  glory,  and  the  express 
"  image  of  his  person,"  never  in  one  single 
instance  departed  from  that  obedience  to  the 
Father,  which  in  his  human  character  he  was 
sent  to  perform.  ■  Lo  !  1  come,"  said  he,  "to 
"  do  thy  will,  O  God  !  I  am  content  to  do  it; 
••  yea.  thy  Law  is  within  my  heart x." 

Having  thus  briefly  remarked  upon  the 
evidence  of  our  Lord's  immaculate  character 
and  conduct,  we  may  now  advert  to  those 
considerations  which  the  sacred  writers  have 
suggested,  to  shew  how  indispensably  neces- 
sary it  was  that  the  Redeemer  of  mankind 
>hould  be  thus  perfectly  irreproachable;  one 
M  who  did  DO  sin.  neither  was  guile  found  in 
"  his  mouth." 

This  necessity  is  shewn  to  result  from 
those  great  pur|>oses  of  bis  mission,  that  he 
was  to  be  an  Atonement  for  sin,  an  Interees- 

Jodeff.  ">  Psalm  d  7,8. 
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"  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  himV  If 
sin  in  general  be  irremissible  without  an 
atonement,  the  atonement  itself  cannot  be 
available  to  its  expiation  unless  it  be  five  from 
sin.  The  very  notion  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice 
implies  that  the  victim  offered  has  no  guilt 
to  answer  for  but  that  which  it  representa- 
tively bears.  To  suppose  that  the  penalty  of 
sin  can  be  removed  by  an  offering  polluted 
or  imperfect  in  its  kind,  is  to  forget  that "  God 
'k  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity." 
The  redemption  of  mankind  depended,  there- 
fore, on  the  absolute  purity  of  the  Redeemer. 
m  The  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
k*  world"  was  to  be  "  without  blemish  and  with- 
"  out  Spot"."  It  was  by  virtue  of  this  imma- 
culate character  that  Christ  became  •*  The 
"  Lord  our  Righteousness*;"  and  that  His  in- 
finite merits  atoned  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  Some  meritorious  cause  of  our  justi 
fication  was  requisite;  and  in  none  could  that 
be  found,  but  in  Him  u  who  did  no  sin,  nei- 
■  ther  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth." 

f  f  Cur.  v.  SI.  '1  Pet.  i.  19-  '  .Tit.  xxin    li. 
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!l.  In  the  next  place,  this  was  equally  ne- 
cessary* in  order  to  render  him  an  efficient 
Intercessor  for  us  with  the  Father.  On  this 
point  St.  Paul  copiously  enlarges  in  his  Epi- 
stle to  the  Hebrews.  **  Every  high-priest, 
he  observes,  "  taken  from  among  men,  ought, 
"  as  for  the  people,  so  also  for  himself,  to  offer 
*' for  sins"  But  "such  an  High-priest  became 

»"  us  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undented,  separate 
"  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the 
"  heavens ;  who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those 
*•  high-priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for 
"  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's :  for 
"  this  lie  did  once,  when  he  offered  up  him- 
"  self b."  This  it  is  which  assures  us  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  mediation.  "  If  any  man  sin/* 
says  St.  John,  "  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the 
**  lather,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous;  and  he 
"  is  the  Propitiation  for  our  sinsr."  But  if  he 
himself  had  not.  been  free  from  sin ;  if  he  had 
not  been,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 
righteous,  he  would  have  needed  some  other 
advocate  to  have  interceded  for  himself. 

13.  Lastly,  there  was  also  the  same  necessity 
for  this,  that  he  might  become  a  perfoet  ex- 
ample for  our  imitation.  St.  Peter  introduces 
the  character  given  of  him  in  the  text,  by  say- 
ing that  he  hath  left  us  "  an  example,  that 

»>  Hehr.  vii.  26,  27.  c  1  John  ii.  2. 
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"  we  should  follow  his  steps'1."  St.  Paul  cx- 
ImrK  thai  "  this  mind  should  be  in  us,  which 
8  was  in  Christ  Jesus'."  St.  John  declares. 
"  He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  him,  ought 
"  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he  walked  ':" 
and,  "  if  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with 
"  him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do 
"  not  the  truth g."  In  these,  and  many  other 
passages,  the  sacred  writers  propose  our  Lord 
as  the  only  unexceptionable  pattern  of  hu- 
man conduct;  nor  do  they  ever  presume  to 
recommend  themselves  as  ensamples  to  their 
followers,  otherwise  than  as  they  fai th fully 
endeavoured  to  walk  in  the  path  which  He 
had  trod  before  them. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  ven 
perfection  of  our  Lord's  conduct  seems  to 
place  it  above  our  imitation.  If  lie  w 
*  without  sin,"  was  it  not  because  he  was  a 
solutely  impeccable?  and  if  impeccable,  was 
it  not  the  mysterious  union  of  the  Godhead 
with  the  manhood  which  rendered  it  impassi- 
ble that  temptations  should  have  any  power 
over  him  ?  Are  we,  then,  expected  to  per- 
form what  is  impracticable,  to  imitate  what 
is  inimitable,  to  aim  at  what  is  confessedly 
beyond  our  reach  ? 


dl  Prt.ii.21. 
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It  might  Ix'  sufficient  to  answer,  that  the 
example  is  neither  the  less  lit  for  imitation 
because  it  is  so  perfect,  nor  would  it  be 
equally  fit  for  imitation  if  it  were  less  perfect 
We  are  commanded  in  the  same  scriptures 
to    imitate   the   divine   perfections ;    to  **  be 

■  perfect,  as  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
•*  perfect1* :"  to  "  be  merciful,  as  Hk  is  in 

■  ful':"  and  we  are  thus  commanded,  because 
our  duty,  our  happiness,  our  moral  excellent  •<•, 
consists  in  endeavouring;  to  approach  as  near 
as  may  be  to  that  which  is  goodness  itself 
I'm  tin-  same  reason  the  sinless  character  of 
our  Lord,  to  whatever  cause  it  l)e  ascribed.  01 
however  unattainable  by  us  in  its  full  extent, 
is  the  model  by  which  it  heho\es  every  one  of 
Ins  disciplefl  to  regulate  their  own  conduct : 
neither  is  there  any  one  point  in  it  which 
may  not  afford  us  some  practical  lesson  for 
our  observance. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  our  Lord  was 
not  only  free  from  sin,  but  absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  sinning,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  to 
avoid,  than  presumptuously  to  answer  it. 
The  divine  nature  we  know  to  be  imj>eccable. 
Whether  the  human  nature  became  so  by  its 
union  with  the  divine,  is  a  mystery  not  re- 
vealed to  us.  The  Apostle's  declaration,  that 
h  Maith.  v.  48.  '  Luke  ri.  86. 
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our  Lord  *  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
**  we  are,"  seems  to  indicate  the  possibility  ol 
sinning  ;  since  otherwise  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive where  there  was  room  for  temptations 
to  operate.  But  this  is  matter  of  too  high 
speculation  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  be  deter- 
mined. Thus  far,  however,  we  may  confi- 
dently affirm  ;  that  our  Lord  was  neither 
conceived  nor  born  in  sin  ;  that  as  he  was  I'm 
from  actual  guilt,  so  was  he  free  from  that 
original  corruption  which,  since  the  Fall,  is  in- 
herent to  all  others  of  the  human  race.  The 
angel,  in  announcing  his  miraculous  concep- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  declared  that  the 
holy  offspring  should  "  therefore  be  called  the 
■  Son  of  GodV  He  is  also  called  by  St.  Paul 
the  second  Adam,  to  distinguish  liim  from 
the  first,  who  had  fallen  from  his  integrity,  and 
to  denote  that  he  was  horn  as  free  from  sin  as 
Adam  was  when  he  first  came  from  the  hands 
of  his  Creator.  The  divine  image,  therefore, 
was  as  perfect  in  our  Lord's  human  nature  M 
it  was  at  first  in  Adam's.  He  had  not,  in- 
deed, the  evil  concupiscence  of  sin,  nor  did 
he  ever  yield  to  temptation.  Neither  can  \w 
suppose  Adam  to  have  had  any  originally  in- 
herent disposition  to  sin,  although  deceived 
to  his  ruin  by  the  subtlety  of  the  tempter. 

k  Luke  ii.  35. 
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The  one  surrendered  his  original  righteous- 
ness, and  fell ;  the  other  retained  it,  and  tri- 
umphed. Herein  did  our  Lord  manifest  that 
exclusive  perfection  of  character,  to  which 
neither  Adam  himself  nor  any  of  his  pos- 
terity have  been  found  able  to  attain. 

Nevertheless,  it  necessarily  pertained  to 
our  Lord's  human  nature,  that  with  it  he 
should  receive  all  its  essential  qualities;  those 
qualities,  that  is,  with  which  man  was  ori- 
ginally created  ;  those  which  belong  both  to 
soul  and  body ;  intellect,  will,  affections,  ap- 
petites, passions.  His  whole  history  abounds 
with  proofs  of  this.  He  partook  largely  of 
the  sorrows,  both  the  mental  and  corpoi<;il 
troubles  of  this  mortal  life.  These  were  t In- 
direct consequences  of  his  assuming  our  na- 
ture ;  and  the  Apostle  speaks  of  them  as 
m  (i  -s.iiv  in  the  purposes  for  which  he  as- 
sumed it.  "  Though  he  were  a  Son.'"  says 
he,  "  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things 
■  which  he  suffered  :  and  being  made  perfect. 
M  he  became  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation 
u  unto  all  them  that  obey  him  '."  And  again; 
*•  It  become  him.  for  whom  are  all  things,  and 
"  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many 
"sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of 
"  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings0'." 

1  Ilebr.  v.  S,  9.  m  Hebr.  ii.  10. 
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Without  going  further,  then,  into  thi> 
mysterious  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  dis- 
cern enough  to  convince  us  of  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  which  ordained  that 
our  deliverance  from  sin  should  be  effected 
by  such  a  Redeemer.  Man  in  his  fallen  state 
could  neves  have  found  a  ransom  for  guilt : 
nor  could  he  ever  have  seen  exemplified  in 
any  one  of  his  own  species  an  entire  and 
perfect  model  of  that  excellence  for  which  he 
was  created.  We  know  that  man  was  ori- 
ginally made  in  the  image  of  God ;  but  we 
see  that  image  now  universally  defaced.  We 
look  in  vain  for  unblemished  innocence,  for 
unerring  rectitude,  for  that  righteousness 
which  can  stand  before  an  Omniscient  Judge. 
How  merciful,  then,  how  condescending 
human  infirmity,  is  the  dispensation  which 
sets  before  us  a  living  pattern  of  what  human 
nature  was  originally  intended  to  be,  and  of 
what  it  really  would  have  been,  had  not  mi 
disobedience  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  the 
high  privileges  at  first  bestowed  upon  him  | 

The  full  extent  of  this  pattern  of  excel- 
lence remains  yet  to  be  considered.  That 
invulnerable  part  of  his  eharaeter  which  ha> 
been  the  subject  of  our  present  meditation, 
and  which  rendered  our  Lord  superior  to 
even    attempt   that   was  made   to 


i   turn   him 
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aside  from  the  great  purpose  of  bis  coming  in 
the  flesh,  is,  however,  sufficient  to  shew  that 
he  was  "  mighty  to  save0,"  and  that  through 
him  we  may  l>e  "more  than  conquerors0."  It 
i>  sufficient  to  assure  us,  that  we  need  no 
other  atonement  than  he  hath  made,  no  other 
intercession  than  he  can  offer,  no  other  pat- 
tern of  what  is  good  and  acceptable  to  our 
heavenly  Father.  The  other  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter, his  active  piety  and  benevolence,  his 
fortitude  and  forbearance,  will  afford  matter 
for  a  future  Discourse.  Hut  were  we  to  stop 
short  at  this  period  of  our  inquiry,  we  could 
be  at  no  loss  for  themes  of  admiration  and  of 
gratitude.  We  have  enough  to  persuade  us, 
(as  St.  Paul  was  persuaded,)  ■  that  neither 
u  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities, 

*  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
**  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
"  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
"  from  the   love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ 

*  Jesus  our  Lord'." 

"  Isa.  Ixiii.  1.  ■  BoOL  rifl.  '67.  9  Horn.  \iii.  58,  59. 
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Acts  x.  38. 

Who  went  about  doing  good 


JN  this  brief,  but  comprehensive  statement., 
the  Evangelist  has  given  us  a  more  lively  re- 
presentation of  our  blessed  Saviour's  charac- 
ter, than  could  have  been  done  In  the  most 
elaborate  description.  He  presents  to  us  the 
portrait  of  one  continually  occupied  in  work* 
of  piety  or  beneficence ;  ever  promoting  by 
his  active  and  unwearied  exertions  the  im- 
provement and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Upon  the  extraordinary  powers  manifested 
by  our  Lord  as  a  teacher,  and  upon  that 
pattern  of  blameless  innocence  which  His 
history  sets  before  us,  I  have  already  enlarged 
in  two  former  Discourses;  intended  to  prove 
that*' never  man  spake  like  this  man;"  and 
that  he  "did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found 
•*  in  his  mouth."    To   render  the  character 
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complete,  we  have  now  to  consider  the 
less  conspicuous  evidences  of  His  unbounded 
goodness,  by  which  He  was  daily  accustomed 
to  "let  His  Light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
u  they  might  see  His  good  works  and  gloril\ 
"  their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  V 

Had  our  Lord,  though  gifted  with  all  spi- 
ritual knowledge  and  entirely  free  from  sin, 
lived  the  life  of  a  recluse:  or  shunned  the 
society  even  of  the  worst  of  men  and  of  his 
bitterest   enemies;    He  would   neither  have 
fulfilled    the    purpose   of  His   mission,   nor 
have  left  an   example  universally  beneficial. 
Though   He   had  wrought    miracles,  though 
He  had  preached   like  John   the  Baptist   in 
the  wilderness,  though  He  had  even  suffered 
as   a   martyr   to  the   truth,  and  died  as  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;   that 
lustre  and  that  efficacy  would  still  have  been 
wanting,  which  the  constant  display  of  His 
active  virtues  afforded.     It  was  by  the  conti- 
nued exercise  of  his  inherent  perfections,  in 
the  course  of  his  holy  and  beneficent  ministn. 
that  the  fullest  assurance  was  given  to  Etta 
followers,  not  only  of  the  truth  of  what  He 
taught,  but  also  of  the  practicability  of  what 
He  enjoined. 

The  world  had  never  before  seen  a  perfect 

■  Matlli.  v.  Hi. 
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living  pattern  of  holiness  and  virtue.  They 
had  never  before  seen  a  religious  or  moral 
teacher,  who  fully  exemplified  his  own  in- 
structions. The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who 
"sat  in  Moses'  seat,"  and  taught  the  Law 
of  Moses,  were  so  far  from  exhibiting  an  ade- 
< piate  pattern  of  it  in  their  conduct,  that  our 
Lord  warned  his  disciples  to  "observe  and  do 
"  whatsoever  they  bade  them  observe,  but  to 
*  do  not  after  their  works  ;  for  they  said,  and 
"did  not  ''."  Respecting  heathen  philoso- 
phers, Cicero  observes,  "Where  is  any  one 
"  found  among  them  whose  morals,  or  wh<»>e 
"disposition  and  conduct  are  regulated  hy 
u  sound  reason  ?  who  regards  his  own  system, 
"  not  as  a  mere  display  of  knowledge,  but  as 
"  a  rule  of  life?  who  u  consistent  with  him- 
**  self,  and  governed  by  his  own  maxims'?" 
Hence  an  ancient  Christian  Father  remarks, 
that  these  heathen  sages  were  "  eloquent 
"against  their  own  vices:"  their  doctrines 
being  a  reproach  to  their  lives.  From  our 
Lord's  conduct  may  be  gathered  a  system  of 


b  Miitili.  win.   .' 

FQuotai  nun  quiiqae  phHosophorum  invenitur,  qui  sit 

it:i  ninrutus,  ita  ammo  sir  vita  ronstitiiiiis.  ut  nun.  DOltllltt? 
qui  disciplinam  sunui  mm  ostentationem  scii-ntus,  ltd  Iqnai 
vita*  putet  r  qui  obtemperet  ipse  ribij  el  deeredi  suis  pa- 
reat  ?  Cic.  'fuse.  Qmnt.  1.  ii.  c.  4. 
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practical  religion  more  than  equivalent  to 
volume  of  instructions.  There  is  no  branch 
of  duty,  public  or  private,  personal  or  social, 
which  may  not  be  illustrated  and  enforced 
by  reference  to  his  example. 

The  great  leading  principles  which  he 
himself  represents  as  comprising  the  sub- 
stance of  all  religion,  are  the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  man.  In  the  exercise  of  these, 
he  was  unceasingly  occupied;  and  he  has 
given  a  convincing  proof  how  consistent  they 
are  with  each  other:  or,  rather,  how  inse- 
parably they  are  connected,  how  mutually 
strengthened  and  perfected  by  their  union 
and  co-operation. 

Our  Lords  piety  may  well  be  classed 
among  his  active  virtues ;  since  it  did  not  ex- 
haust itself  in  mere  devotional  contempla- 
tion, or  in  abstraction  of  the  mind  from  this 
world's  concerns,  but  was  manifested  by  out- 
ward and  visible  tokens  of  its  influence.  The 
love  of  God  he  lays  down  as  "  the  first  and 
"great  commandment0;"  and  he  invariably 
comports  himself  according  to  that  rule.  He 
refers  every  thing  to  the  glory  of  God.  All 
his  actions,  all  his  discourses,  tend  to  this. 
"  I  seek  not,  (says  he,)  mine  own  will,  but  the 
"will  of  the  Father  which  has  sent  me'." 
c  Maith.  xxii.  38.  *  John  v.  30. 
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"  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
"  me,  and  to  finish  his  work'."  He  assigns 
to  those  persons  the  first  place  in  his  affec- 
tions who  co-operate  with  Him  in  this  great 
purpose  ; — "  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
u  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is 
u  my  brother,  ami  sister,  and  mother r."  We 
discover  nothing  of  this  kind  in  heathen  le- 
gislators or  instructors.  Either  their  own 
personal  interest,  or  some  feeling  of  vain- 
glory in  being  distinguished  as  the  benefac- 
tors of  mankind,  may  generally  be  discerned 
as  the  motive  of  their  most  laudable  exer- 
tions. Christ  alone  continually  manifested  a 
mind  intent  upon  God's  will,  and  devoted  to 
His  service-  "  Father,"  says  he,  at  the  awful 
hour  when  his  ministry  was  about  to  close, 
"  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth ;  I  have 
u  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to 
-  do*."  Neither  did  he,  in  the  furtherance  of 
that  work,  neglect  any  of  the  ordinary  duties 
of  religion.  It  was  his  maxim,  in  these,  as  in 
other  respects,  to  "fulfil  all  righteousness h." 
Though  he  needed  no  regeneration,  he  sulv- 
mitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism.  Though  he 
was  "  Lord  of  the  sabbath,"  he  sanctified  it 
by  his  own  observance.     Though  he  taught 

«  John  ir.  34.  '  Matth.  xii.  50. 

5  John  xvii.  4.  h  Matth.  iii.  15. 
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men  to  worship  God  "  in  spirit  and  in  troth  ', 
he  did  not  depredate  external  ordinan 
We  find  him  constant  in  his  attendance  o 
public  Wdr&hip;  not  only  at  the  temple -ser 
vice,  ordained  by  the  Mosaic  Law.  but  at  tha 
of  the  synagogue ;  a  service  of  later  institu 
tion  and  of  inferior  authority.  Those  festival 
of  the  Jewish  church  which  bad  been  super 
added  to  the  great  feasts  appointed  by  Mos 
were  sanctioned  by  his  presence.  His  re- 
verence for  places  of  public  worship  wa* 
further  signalized  by  a  remarkable  exertio 
of  miraculous  power  in  driving  out  from  th 
temple  those  who  had  profaned  the  house  o 
God. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  attention  to  eve 
external  act  of  piety,  and  the  genuine  fervour 
which  appears  to  have  accompanied  his  per- 
formance of  such  duties,  no  indication  can 
discovered  of  the  weakness  of  superstition, 
of  any  undue  stress  laid  upon  the  mere  for- 
malities of  religious  service.  The  part  which 
our  Lord  had  to  perform  in  this  respect  w as 
one  of  singular  difficulty.  Not  only  vva.s  th 
Jewish  ceremonial  Law  itself  a  very  burthen- 
some  service,  and  a  service,  moreover,  which. 
by  his  own  fulfilment  of  its  purpose,  was 
shortly  to  he  superseded  and  annulled ;  but 
•  John  iv.  23. 
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it  was  overloaded,  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pearance, with  additional  observances,  and 
encumbered  with  needless  perplexities,  by 
those  who  had  "taught  for  doctrines  the 
**  commandments  of  men  V  To  separate 
these,  when  necessity  required  it,  from  duties 
of  higher  obligation,  was  both  an  ungracious 
and  a  hazardous  task.  Hut  it  consisted  not 
with  the  real  sanctity  of  our  Lord's  charac- 
ter, that  "the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law, 
"judgment,  justice,  and  righteousness V  or 
the  works  of  mercy  and  benevolence  more 
especially  characteristic  of  his  divine  mission, 
should  be  made  to  yield  to  the  less  necessary, 
however  blameless  usages,  which  had  been 
arbitrarily  engrafted  upon  the  Law  itself. 
Hence  the  frequent  cavils  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter, and  the  obloquy  he  suffered  in  perform- 
ing deeds  of  mercy  on  the  sabbath-day ;  in 
vindicating  his  authority  so  to  do,  even  by 
the  exercise  of  miraculous  power:  in  con- 
tending with  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of 
the  priests  and  the  people,  respecting  the  in- 
trinsic worth  of  ordinances  in  which  they 
deemed  the  whole  of  religion  to  consist :  and 
in  teaching  them  by  his  own  practice  the 
true  meaning  of  that  divine  maxim  which 
they  so  little  understood,  M  I  will  have  mercy, 

*  Mntth.  xx.  9.  '  Matth.  xxiii.  23. 
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*  and  not  sacrifice m."  In  effecting  th 
duous  purpose,  occasion  is  continually  pre- 
sented to  us  in  his  history,  of*  admiring  that 
extraordinary  discretion,  firmness,  concilia- 
tion, and  forbearance,  by  which  he  mani- 
fested his  zeal  for  God's  glory,  and  his  re- 
verence for  every  sacred  institution,  while  he 
discountenanced  that  spurious  or  pretended 
sanctity,  which   would  confound   things   c 


'ii- 


cumstantial  or  indifferent  with  things  essen- 
tial to  religion,  and  render  piety  itself  sub- 
versive of  the  highest  moral  obligations. 

If  further  demonstrations  of  our  Lord's 
piety  were  requisite,  the  Evangelists  have 
supplied  them  in  the  various  instances  they 
record  of  his  private  as  well  as  public  devo- 
tions. Though  continually  occupied  amp 
crowds  of  followers,  and  ever  intent  upon  ex- 
tending to  the  wretched  and  helpless,  to  the 
ignorant  and  depraved,  the  blessings  of  health 
and  strength,  of  instruction  and  reformation  : 
large  portions  of  his  time  appear  to  have  been 
set  apart  for  secret  meditation  and  prayer, 
for  spiritual  communion  with  his  heavenly 
Father,  and  for  strengthening  Himself  by 
these  means  in  the  further  progress  of  his 
ministry.  Here,  again,  we  see  the  perfection 
of  that  humility  so   conspicuous  in   all  his 

"»  Matth.  ix.  13. 
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conduct.  He  who  had  nu  .sins  of  his  own  to 
be  forgiven,  he  who  knew  that  the  Father 
heard  him  always,  he  who  on  every  occa- 
sion gave  such  abundant  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  and  the  power  abiding  in  him  for 
the  high  purpose  he  had  undertaken ;  yet 
deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him  in  his  hu- 
man nature,  "  in  every  thing  by  prayer  and 
"supplication  to  make  known  his  requests 
y  unto  God  V  And  not  only  was  this  done 
at  stated  times  and  seasons,  or  at  intervals  of 
privacy  and  retirement,  but,  when  occasion 
called  for  it,  in  the  presence  of  others;  when, 
for  the  sake  of  example  to  those  around  him, 
or  to  give  them  assurance  that  God  was  with 
him,  he  cither  invoked  the  Divine  blessing 
upon  an  act  to  be  performed,  or  gave  glory 
to  God  for  its  success. 

But  our  admiration  of  this  feature  in  tin 
portrait  must  not  draw  off  our  attention  from 
one   equally    striking,   and   equally    deserv- 
ing of  our  contemplation  ;  that  love  of  man. 
that  pure  and  unbounded  bowrolenrv,  which, 
blending    itself   with     this    unsophisticated 
piety,  rendered  him  a  still  brighter  model  of 
excellence,  a   still   worthier  object  of  imita 
tion. 

With    reference    more    especially    to    this 

■  Phil.  iv.  C. 
y  2 


character,  it  is  said  of  li 
the  text,  that  he  u  went  about  doing  g 
the  expression  being  applied,  as  the  cont 
shews,  to  the  beneficence  displayed  in 
variety  of  miracles  which  he  wrought.  Of 
these  it  has  often  been  remarked,  that  scarcely 
any  can  be  pointed  out,  which  do  not  strik- 
ingly indicate  the  benevolence  of  his  dispoi- 
tion,  and  his  tender  feeling  for  the  sufferings 
and  infirmities  of  mankind.  Even  iu  tl 
most  stupendous  manifestations  of  his  pow< 
in  creating  food  for  the  supply  of  multitude 
in  stilling  the  tempestuous  waves,  in  coin] 
ling  death  and  the  grave  to  yield  up  tin 
victims,  the  occasion  that  called  forth 
miracle  was  not  the  pride  of  impressing 
wondering  crowd  with  amazement,  but  sol 
substantia]  act  of  relief,  of  deliverance, 
consolation,  where  human  means  were  in- 
effectual. With  very  few  exceptions,  and 
those  easily  explained  on  other  grounds,  m 
shall  find  this  to  be  the  character  of  all 
his  miracles.  Men's  faith  were  confirmed 
by  them,  as  they  might  have  been  by  won- 
ders of  severity  and  terror :  but  their  affec- 
tions also  were  gained,  and  their  dispositioi 
softened  and  subdued,  by  the  benignity  whit 
thus  tempered  the  awful  Majesty  of  h< 
ven. 
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Our  Lord  evinced  also  his  never-failing 
love  towards  mankind,  on  many  occasions 
where  no  miraculous  display  of  his  power 
was  balled  forth.  The  greater  part  of  his 
ministry  was  occupied  among  mixed  assem- 
blages of  friends  and  enemies,  admirers  and 
scoffers,  poor  and  rich,  ignorant  and  learned* 
To  all.  his  condescension  and  good-will  were 
in  some  way  manifested ;  counsel  and  encou- 
ragement were  given  to  his  faithful  followers : 
warning  and  remonstrance  to  the  faithless 
and  impenitent  :  salutary  eautions  to  the 
great  and  opulent ;  topics  of  consolation  to 
the  Indigent  and  necessitous;  plain  and  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  the  ignorant  and 
humble-minded  ;  considerations  of  a  higher 
cast  to  those  who  were  better  able  to  bear 
them.  But  most  of  all  do  we  find  his  kind- 
ness extended  towards  penitent  and  contrite 
offenders.  Many  affecting  incidents  occur 
in  which  he  exercised  this  highest  species  of 
benevolence.  He  did  not,  however,  shun 
communication  with  those  who  were  invete- 
rately  prejudiced  against  him  ;  but  occa- 
sionally partook  of  their  society,  as  if  desirous 
to  conciliate  their  good-will.  Nor  did  he 
«adopt  the  prevailing  hostility  betwixt  Jew 
and  Samarium ;  but  took  every  opportunity 
of  endeavouring  to  diminish  its  force,  and  to 
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impress  upon  each  the  duty  of  regarding  the 
other  as  a  neighbour.  His  kindness  towards 
young  children  is  another  indication  of  his 
benevolent  disposition.  So  are  his  soothing 
and  compassionate  addresses  to  the  sick,  to 
the  mourners,  to  the  afflicted  of  etcry  de- 
scription. He  "  wept  with  those  that  wept."* 
He  wept  also  for  those  whose  stubborn  and 
incorrigible  tempers  could  not  be  softened 
either  by  his  admonitions  or  persuasions. 
The  warmth  of  his  personal  friendship  for 
the  Apostles  is  discovered  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  affecting  discourse  with  them  on 
the  eve  of  his  sufferings.  His  filial  piety,  and 
his  fraternal  affection  for  "  the  disciple  whom 
a  he  loved,"  are  more  feelingly  shewn  by 
the  brief  emphatical  sentences  uttered  to 
each,  during  his  agonies  on  the  cross,  than  by 
all  the  colouring  that  descriptive  eloquence 
could  give.  His  meekness  in  bearing  injuries 
and  his  forgiving  disposition  towards  those 
who  inflicted  them  upon  him,  were  conspi- 
cuous on  the  same  trying  occasion.  Tluy 
were  no  less  00  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  ministry ;  nor  was  the  warmth  of  his 
resentment  ever  kindled  against  his  adver- 
saries, except  when  their  enmity  tended  to 
pervert  others,  or  to  arraign  that  Divine  au- 
thority by  which  he  acted.    Their  hlnsphenr 
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against  Him  personally  as  the  Son  of  man 
he  could  forgive.  But  their  blasphemy  a- 
gainst  the  Holy  (ihost ;  their  attributing  to 
the  power  of  the  evil  one  those  mighty  works 
which  shewed  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
within  him  ;  was  an  offence  precluding  in  the 
very  nature  of  it  the  hoj)e  of  that  repentance 
and  conviction  which  might  lead  them  to  re- 
trace their  error;  and  therefore  called  forth 
his  heaviest  denunciations 

It  were  endless  to  pursue  the  subject  of 
our  Lord's  benevolence,  in  all  its  ramifica 
tions.  Some  general  conception  of  its  un- 
bounded extent  may  be  formed  by  applying 
to  it  St.  Paul's  description  of  Christian  cha- 
rity. "  It  surFereth  long,  and  is  kind  ;  en- 
**  vieth  not ;  vaunteth  not  itself;  is  not  puffed 
"  up;  doth  not  l>chave  itself  unseemly ;  seek- 
"  eth  not  its  own  ;  is  not  easily  provoked  ; 
w  thinketh  no  evil :  rejoicetb  not  in  iniquity, 
u  but  rejoicetb  in  the  truth ;  lxareth  all 
k*  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
*  things,  endureth  all  things0."  Who  would 
not  suppose  that  the  Apostle  was  here  deli- 
neating the  very  portrait  of  his  blessed  Mas 
tt-r  ?  Hut,  without  descending  even  to  these 
particulars,  the  one  great  design  of  our  Lord's 
coming  into  the  world,  the  very  pur|>ose  for 
°  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5,  fi. 
v  4 
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which  he  lived  and  died,  is  a  more  stupen- 
dous proof  of  benevolence  than  all  that  his- 
tory can  parallel  or  human  imagination  can 
I'm  me.  To  save  a  lost  world,  to  reconcile 
sinners  to  an  offended  God,  to  shew  them 
the  way  to  eternal  Life,  and  to  enable  them  to 
attain  it ;  these  were  effusions  of  loving-kind- 
ness which  could  only  issue  from  the  foun- 
tain of  goodness  itself:  and  whatever  indica 
tions  of  that  disposition  we  discern  in  the  se- 
veral occurrences  of  his  life  are  but  so  many 
subordinate  parts  of  the  main  design. 

Connected  with  this  inexhaustible  mercy 
and  benevolence,  another  prominent  feature 
in  our  Lord's  character  remains  yet  to  be  no- 
ticed— that  exemplary  fortitude  which  en- 
abled him  to  bear  a  weight  of  calamity  pecu- 
liar to  himself. 

[f  this  quality  In  our  blessed  Saviour  had 
borne  any  resemblance  to  the  apathy  of  the 
Stoic,  the  sternness  of  the  hero,  or  the  blind 
self-devotion  of  the  enthusiast,  it  were  un- 
worthy of  special  commendation.  But  it 
partook  of  none  of  these  suspicious  quali- 
ties ;  nor  do  we  find  any  thing  strictly  pa- 
rallel with  it  in  the  annals  of  philosophy,  he- 
roism, or  martyrdom.  With  an  acute  sense 
of  pun  and  ignominy,  there  was  manifested 
B  calm  and  deliberate  contemplation  of  the 
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sufferings  to  be  endured,  and  of  the  Divine 
purpose  to  he  effected  by  them.  In  the  aw- 
ful scene  which  took  place  in  the  garden  of 
(lethsemane,  there  appears  also  to  have  been 
suffering  of  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  kind, 
something  above  our  feeble  conceptions — a 
mental  conflict,  an  agony  of  soul,  greater  than 
we  can  suppose  the  mere  anticipation  «>l  liix 
bodily  sufferings  to  have  called  forth.  Chris- 
tian martyrs  have  trod  in  the  steps  of  their 
crucified  Lord,  and  have  •  resisted  unto 
u  blood/'  not  only  with  patience,  hut  witli 
joy  and  triumph.  But  Christian  martyrs 
have  never  borne  the  burthen  of  sapiutimg 
sin.  The  expiation  already  made  for  them 
was  their  stay  and  support.  They  have  never 
"  poured  out  their  souls  an  offering  for  sin  p ;" 
nor  is  it  possible  they  should  have  a  feeling, 
or  form  even  a  conception  of  that  mental  ef- 
fort which  such  an  offering  might  require 
This,  probably — (I  say  probably,  because  it  is 
a  mystery  we  can  never  entirely  develope) — 
this,  probably,  constituted  the  bitterest  in- 
gredient in  that  cup  which  our  Lord  vo- 
luntarily drank.  His  fortitude,  therefore,  as 
well  as  aLl  his  other  high  and  excellent  quali- 
ties, stands  above  comparison  with  any  that 
the  rest  of  mankind  can  produce.  It  is  con- 
v  I*i.  liii.  U, 
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nected  with  that  inexhaustible  benevolence 
which  embraces  the  whole  human  race,  aiul 
with  that  intenseness  of  zeal  for  the  Divine 
glory  which  would  endure  every  thing,  rather 
than  that  sin  and  death  should  get  the  victory. 
These  were  the  incitements  to  that  con- 
stancy, that  submission,  that  meekness,  that 
willing  obedience  under  every  trial,  which 
from  his  first  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  to 
his  last  hour  upon  the  cross,  rendered  the 
pattern  he  hath  set  before  us  "  perfect  and 
"  entire,  wanting  nothing  V 


*J  In  treating  of  this  mysterious  subject  I  have  wished 
avoid,  rather  than  attempt  to  remove,  some  of  the  diffict 
ties  which  surround  it.  To  speak  of  our  Lord  as  oppressed 
by  a  sense  of  the  actual  guilt  of  the  whole  world  then  laid 
upon  him,  or  by  the  absolute  dereliction  of  the  Divine  aid 
then  Hippooed  to  he  withdrawn  from  him,  appears  to  me 
hardly  warranted  by  any  direct  authority  of  Scripture,  or 
by  any  just  inference's  from  it,  notwithstanding  some  opinions 
of  this  kind  entertained  by  expositors  of  unquestionable  re- 
putation. To  me  it  appears  sufficient  to  suppose,  uith  re- 
ference to  our  Lord's  human  nature,  that  his  mental  jvrtur- 
bation,  his  intense  solicitude  in  this  unparalleled  conflict,  was 
heightened  beyond  all  conception  by  the  ma»niiini. 
merely  of  the  sufferings  to  l)e  endured,  but  of  the  tremen- 
ilniis  iv  ur  ilnii  was  dependent  upon  them.  Without  call* 
ing  in  preternatural  considerations  to  account  for  this  agony 
or  mental  struggle,  we  may  conceive  that  when  our  I.ord 
presented  to  his  mind  the  consequences  that  must  result, 
either,  on  the  one  bond,  from  lm  enduring  these  suft- 
in  Conformity  to  the  Divine  will,  or,  on  the  other,  from  his 

nrerefagj  even  in  the  ihghteet  degree,  from  a  free  and 
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Let  us  now  close  the  inquiry  which  has 
been  pursued  in  this  and  the  two  preceding 
discourses,  on  our  Lord's  character  as  a 
teacher  and  a  pattern  of  innocence  and  good 
works,  with  a  few  general  reflections. 

The  testimony  hence  derived  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity  is  decisive  and  unanswerable. 
It  bids  defiance  to  any  adversary  who  ac- 
knowledges the  truth  of  the  history  itself. 
We  challenge  the  unbeliever  to  bring  forward 
a  religion  of  any  kind  standing  upon  the  au- 
thority of  such  a  Founder  as  this.  History 
will  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  record  of  any 
teacher  of  a  false  religion  uniting  in  his 
character  such  qualities  as  distinguished  the 

willing  submission  to  them  ;  when  the  result  would  in  effect 
be  cither  to  aeeomplish  the  salvation  of  mankind,  or  to  frus- 
trate its  accomplishment; — more  acute  perception  of  the  ac- 
cumulated weight,  the  aggravated  burthen  of  responsibility 
laid  upon  him,  than  we  can  possibly  imagine,  might  at  the 
ive  prcaacd  ujx»n  him,  so  as  almost  to  overwhelm 
i  very  faculty  of  mil  or  body.  In  this  supposition  there  is 
surely  enough  to  account  for  what  is  recorded — CDOqgfc  to 
shew  that,  inasmuch  as  our  I^ird  was  M  in  all  things  u-mpt- 
1,1  ed  like  as  we  are,*  and  partook  of  all  the  feelings  inci- 
dcntal  to  our  nature,  he  could  not  in  this  instance  bui  bl 
conscious  that  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  no 
other  human  licing  ever  WH  or  could  Ik-  placed,  and  utuli  r 
circumstances  so  awfully,  so  tremendously  important  fa 
isrtiie,  that  no  fortitude,  no  magnanimity*  no  concentration 
of  human  meugtl]  and  resolution,  would  enable  Inni  to  con- 
template it  without  an  intensity  of  feeling  surpassing  any 
thing  that  the  fat  of  mankind  had  ever  undergone. 
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meek   and  lowly  Jesus.     Where   is  the   ii 
postor  to  be  found  who  could  assume  eve 
the  semblance  of  such  qualities  ?     They  who 
trust  to  feigned  virtues  would  ill  bear  such 
trials  as  those  which   our  Lord  endured,  o 
such  scrutiny  as  his  character  underwent  from 
opponents   the  most   acute  and    inquisitive. 
Yet  which  of  them  "convinced  him  of  sin  r 
And  what  was  he  to  gain,  if  a  deceiver  ?    Po- 
verty, shame,  and  death. 

Will  you  say,  then,  that  he  feigned  this  fo 
a  good  purpose?     It  is  a  solecism  in  terms 
There  is  no  goodness  in  falsehood ;  no  piety 
in  deceit:  no  virtue  in  any  thing  that  maketh 
a  lie.     The  founder  of  such  a  religion  woul 
stand  convicted  out  of  his  own  mouth,  coul 
one  tittle  of  his  doctrine  be  proved  untrue. 
His  pleas  of  good   intention   would   be  in- 
stantly annihilated  by  the  maxim  of  his  own 
Apostle,  against  "  doing  evil,  that  good  may 
"  come1."     No; — sooner  may  light  have  con- 
cord with  darkness,  than  Christ  with  Belial. 
Will  you  confound  his  character,  then,  with 
those  of  enthusiasts  who  "  know  not  what 
they  say,  or  whereof  they  affirm?"     Will 
you  liken  him  to  men  of  heated  imaginations, 
wrought  up  to  strong  persuasions  founded  on 
no  evidence  of  truth  ?    We  shall  have  viewed 
'  John  viii.  <M>.  *  Rom.  iii.  8. 
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our  subject  to  little  purpose,  if  such  a  notion 
can  be  for  a  moment  entertained ;  if  lie  who 
"  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  who  "  did  no 
"  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth," 
and  "  who  went  alxnit  doing  good;" — He,  on 
whom  the  tongue  of  slander  could  fix  no  one 
stain  of  imperfection, — should  nevertheless  be 
classed  anions  the  tribe  of  visionaries  who 
have  left  behind  them  nothing  but  monu- 
ments of  their  own  folly  and  imbecility. 

Consider,  again,  how  all  these  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  our  Saviour  corresjxjnd- 
cd  with  what  the  Prophets  had  foretold  of 
him.  **  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest 
"  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
**  standing,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might, 
*•  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of 
•'  the  Lord'."  ■  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
"  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
•'  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame 
**  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the 
**  dumb  shall  sing  V  M  Unto  you  that  fear  my 
*  name  shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise 
u  with  healing  in  his  wings w."  "  He  shall 
u  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd  V  "  He  had 
u  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in 
mouth.     Yet   it   pleased   the   Lord  to 

v  Isa.  xxxv.  5. 

■    IS4..   xl.    11. 
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"  bruise  him  ;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief.     H< 
"  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  ant 
"  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb, 
"  he  openeth  not  his  mouth.     For  the  tram 
"  gression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken.  Am 
"  he  was  numbered  with    the  transgressors ; 
"  and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  ii 
"  tercession   for  the   transgressors y."     Hav< 
these  things  been  fulfilled,  or  have  they  nut  \ 
to  whom  do  they  apply,  but  to  Chkist  him- 
self?   And  do  they  not  apply  to  Him,  as 
the  historian   rather  than   the  prophet   hi 
described  them? 

If,  then,  we  admit  these  facts,  there  is  but 
this  alternative  ;  you  must  accept  the  fait 
that  is  grounded  upon  them,  or  you  must 
licve  that  the  Person  in  whom  these  things 
were  verified ; — One,  who,  though  obscure  in 
birth  and  station,  had  more  knowledge,  and 
taught  more  excellent  notions  of  God  and  of 
moral  duty,  than  all  who  ever  went  befoj 
him  : — One  whose  doctrine  tended  to  the  u< 
most  perfection  of  piety  and  virtue  ;- 
who  preached  and  discoursed  on  the  pro- 
fun  ndest  subjects  with  perfect  clearness  and 
consistency,  and  who  in  every  instance  con- 
ducted himself  as  a  pattern  of  holiness,  jus- 
tice, temperance,  humility,  sincerity; — \ 

Y  Isa.  xl. 
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vertheless  a  hypocrite  or  a  self-deceiver  :  in- 
curring all  manner  of  obloquy  and  suffering, 
for  the  sake  of  propagating  that  as  true  whirl) 
he  knew  to  have  no  foundation  but  in  his 
own  invention.  On  which  side  of  the  alter- 
native the  imputation  of  credulity  will  lie,  it 
requires  but  little  consideration  to  deter- 
mine. Leaving,  then,  the  unbeliever  to  his 
own  perverse  imaginations,  it  remains  only 
for  us,  who  admit  the  truth  and  its  conse- 
quences, to  consider  how  we  stand  affected 
by  them. 

Our  Lord's  perfection  of  character  was  not 
meant  only  to  strengthen  our  faith,  but  to 
influence  our  practice.  He  •  left  us  an  ex- 
u  ample,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps'." 
Some  of  his  perfections,  indeed,  we  cannot 
imitate;  and  some  extraordinary  actions,  ;■  ris- 
ing out  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  divine 
mission,  can  no  otherwise  he  made  applicable 
to  ourselves,  than  as  they  indicate  certain 
qualities  or  dispositions  which  it  behoves  us 
to  cultivate  for  our  own  spiritual  improve- 
ment. In  this  respect,  no  part  of  his  con- 
duct is  without  its  practical  use.  Even  in 
the  highest  functions  of  his  office,  as  well  as 
in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  men,  may 
be  discerned  piety,  charity,  purity,  meekness. 
<  l  Pot.  ii,  21. 
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condescension,    compassion,  constancy,    pru 
dence,  or  some  other  virtues,  in  which  every 
faithful  follower  of  him  will  endeavour 
excel.     Some  circumstances  there  were,  how 
ever,  in  his  conduct,  arising  out  of  special 
casions,  in  which  we,  perhaps,  can  never 
placed,  or  intended  for  special  purposes  which 
we  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  contemplate.   I 
is  not,  for  example,  required  of  us,  that  we 
should  "  eat  with  publicans  and  sinners,"  or 
perform  menial  offices  to  our  inferiors  in  sta- 
tion, from  a  vain  affectation  of  imitating  that 
conduct  in  Him  which  was  grounded  on  mo- 
tives and  reasons  for  the  most  part  inappli- 
cable to  ourselves;  nor  would  it  become  us, 
under  any  persuasion  of  zeal  in  the  cause  o 
religion,  to  assume  that  authority  which  I  Ik 
exercised  in  purifying  the  Jewish  temple.  Yet 
are  we  bound,  with  reference  even  to  these  ex- 
traordinary actions,  to  imitate  and  exemplify, 
as  far  as  our  means  and  stations  may  permit, 
that  spirit  of  zeal,  of  humility,  and  of  concern 
for   the   spiritual   welfare   of  others,    which 
these  actions  so  clearly  indicated.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  we  our 
selves  may  be  placed  in  circumstances,  re- 
specting which  we  find  nothing  strictly  pa- 
rallel in  our  Lord's  history ;  and  to  which, 
therefore,  we  cannot,  without  some  degree  of 
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presumption,  venture  to  apply  His  example. 
But  in  these,  or  in  any  other  cases,  we  are  in 
no  danger  of  being  misled  by  that  example, 
if  we  be  content  to  regard  it  only  as  a  ge- 
neral pattern  of  Christian  character,  and  en- 
>deavour  in  sincerity  and  truth  to  adapt  it  to 
our  own  circumstances,  and  to  frame  our  be- 
haviour accordingly.  Thus  shall  we  act  up 
to  the  full  spirit  of  the  Apostle's  rule,  "  He 

I"  that  saith  he  abideth  in  Him,  ought  him- 
"  self  also  so  to  walk  even  as  he  walked." 
To  this  end,  then,  let  all  our  meditations 
on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  character  and 
conduct  be  directed.  Let  every  one  "  that 
"  hath  ears  to  hear,"  hear  and  reverence  the 
wisdom  of  him  that  "  spake  as  never  man 
"  spake."     "  Let  every  one  that  namcth  the 

I"  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity-."  Let 
every  one  that  cherisheth  the  hope  of  the 
Gospel  "  purify  himself  even  as  He  is  pure''." 
Let  every  one  who  professeth  to  "  love  him 
"  keep  his  commandments0,"  and  remember 
his  declaration,  "  Herein  is  my  Father  glori- 
"  fled,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit;  so  shall  ye 
"  be  my  disciples'1."  Finally,  let  every  one 
who  thus  endeavours  to  "  adorn  the  doctrine 
1  of  God  his  Saviour  in  all  tilings,"  look  with 
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humble  hope  and  confidence  to  a  joyful  re- 
compense for  his  labours,  knowing  that  he 
who  thus  "  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  ga- 
"  thereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal  e.M 

«  John  iv.  36. 
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77//.?  h  the  name  whereby  lie  shall  be  railed.  The 
Isord  our  Righteouxuess. 


TlIAT  the  Jewish  Prophets  were  occa- 
sionally favoured  with  very  clear  and  distinct 
communications  from  God's  Holy  Spirit,  re- 
specting the  personal  character  and  office  of 
the  Messiah,  is  evident  from  'this  and  many 
other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
foretold,  not  only  the  time,  and  place,  and 
other  circumstantial  particulars  of  his  com- 
ing, but  also  his  Divinity,  his  Incarnation,  his 
authority  as  a  Lawgiver  and  King,  his  Priest- 
hood, his  suffering  as  an  Atonement  for  sin, 
and  every  thing  which  marked  him  to  be  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind.  So  numerous  are  the 
testimonies  of  this  description,  as  to  excite 
our  astonishment  that  the  very  people  to 
whom    the  sacred   oracles    were   committed 
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should  not  only  overlook  their  most  obvious 
signification,  hut  even  persecute  and  destroy 
the  very  Person  in  whom,  and  in  whom  alone, 
all  these  marvellous  predictions  were  so  sig- 
nally accomplished. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  stands 
Jeremiah's  declaration  in  the  text ;  a  message 
well  adapted  to  awaken  the  loftiest  expecta- 
tions in  those  to  whom  it  was  immediately 
addressed;  nor  less  so,  to  confirm  the  faith 
of  Christian  believers  who,  in  these  latter 
times,  are  still  better  able  to  appreciate  i1 
entire  import  and  signification. 

The  Prophet  having  foretold  in  the  pre 
ceding  chapter  severe  judgments  upon  tl 
Jewish  nation  and  their  rulers,  proceeds  to 
comfort  them  with  an  assurance  of  the  com- 
ing of  that  promised  seed,  whom,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  their  forefathers  had  been  taught 
to  look  to  as  their  great  Deliverer. 
u  hold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
"  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch ; 
"  and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and 
"  shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the 
u  earth.  In  his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved, 
"and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely*."  Here  arc 
specified  certain  appropriate  distinctions  of 
the  Messiah  not  easily  to  be  misconceived ; 

■  Jcr.  xxiii.  5,  6. 
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his  descent  from  David,  his  regal  and  judicial 
authority,  and  the  participation  of  hoth  Judah 
and  Israel  in  the  bfaglBgl  of  his  kingdom  ; 
when  these  two  kingdoms  should  no  longer 
be  separated  from  each  other,  but  acknow- 
ledge the  same  sovereign  Ruler.  But  lest  it 
should  be  imagined  that  in  this  illustrious 
Person  they  were  to  recognize  a  temporal  de- 
liverer, an  earthly  monarch,  a  mere  human 
legislator  or  sovereign,  the  Prophet  adds. 
"  And  this  is  the  name  whereby  he  shall  be 
u  called,  The  Lord  our  Righteousness  f  a 
name  expressive  of  qualities  which  never 
could  belong  to  any  of  the  sinful  race  of  man ; 
but  which  necessarily  required  that  all  the 
preceding  characteristics  of  this  extraordinary 
Person  should  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  not 
incompatible  with  this  transcendent  title. 
From  this  title,  indeed,  nothing  less  could 
reasonably  be  inferred  than  his  essential  di- 
vinity ;  the  original  word,  Jehovah,  here  ren- 
dered Lord,  being  that  which  the  sacred 
(writers  never  apply  to  any  created  being, 
even  of  the  highest  order,  but  restrict  it  to 
the  true  and  only  God  When,  therefore, 
(the  Prophet  designates  by  this  jkjcu  liar  title 
the  same  Person  of  whom  it  was  said  in  the 
preceding  verse  that  he  should  Ixj  of  the  seed 
of  David,  and  consequently  apj>ear  "  in  fashion 
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"  as  a  man,"  the  passage  can  only  be  rendere 
consistent  with  itself  by  supposing  that  in 
him  the  human  nature  was  to  be  united  wit 
the  divine  ;  and  that  by  virtue  of  this  nt\s 
rious  union  he  was  to  become  "  the  Lord  ou 
"  Righteousness,"   the   Saviour  of  mankin 
the  Person  through  whom  mankind  should 
accepted  a*  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God. 

With  reference,  perhaps,  to  this  remarkabl 
expression,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as  bein 
"  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
"and  sanctirication,  and  redemption  b f  and 
St.  John  styles  him"  Jesus  Christ  the  Right- 
"  eousV  Isaiah  also  prophesied,  that  his  name 
should  be  called  "  Emmanuel,  or,  God  with 
'  which  prophecy  St.  Matthew  identi 


us' 


fies  with  the  angel's  prophetic  message  to  J 
seph,  "Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jkscs,  for 
"  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins'." 
The  identity  (if  we  may  so  say)  of  the  two 
appellations,  appears  to  consist  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  Jesus,  which  denotes  a 
viour,  and  which  was  given  him  because  he 
should  "  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 
They  were  his  people,  not  in  his  human  cha- 
racter, or  by  any  earthly  authority  he  had 
over  them;  but  by  virtue  of  his  divine 
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racter,  inasmuch  as  he  was  Jehovah.  Emma- 
nuel, their  Creator  as  well  as  their  Redeemer. 
In  this  sense  alone  be  v  the  same  Pro- 

phet had  declared  of  him.  "  mighty  to  BBl 
and  hence  we  may  j)resume  the  Kvangelist 
regarded  the  name  Jesus  to  be  in  force  and 
meaning  equivalent  to  that  of  Kmnuuuiri. 
Jeremiah's  prophecy  still  more  distinctly 
inaiks  this  connection  between  them;  since 
it  unites  in  one  and  the  same  expression  both 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  his  atonement 
for  sin,  and  the  inseparability  of  these  from 
each  other.  He  was  the  Lord  Jehovah,  at 
"  God  with  Wif  and  he  became  "our  Right - 
"  eousness,"  as  his  name  Jesus  denoted,  to 
u  save  us  from  our  sins.'"  In  this  twofold 
character  we  acknowledge  him  as  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind. 

Thus  briefly,  yet  not  obscurely,  does  the 
Prophet  in  these  words  present  to  us  a  sul>- 
jeet  of  the  deepest  interest  that  can  occupy 
the  mind  of  man  ;  a  subject,  indeed,  which  it 
passes  our  finite  understandings  fully  to  com- 
prehend; but  of  which,  however  inadequate 
our  conceptions  of  it,  we  may  yet  discern 
enough  to  awaken  our  gratitude  and  love  to- 
wards its  divine  Author,  and  to  teach  us  to 
what  end  it  should  be  applied. 

The  first  step  towards  a  right  apprehension 
z4 
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of  the  great  work  of  our  redemption,  is  bo 
consider  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  this 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. In  consequence  of  the  Fall  of  Adam. 
man  became  so  prone  to  evil  is  the  very  con- 
stitution of  his  nature,  that  notwithstandii 
the  checks  and  warnings  he  continually 
ceives  from  the  inward  law  of  his  mind  i] 
proving  what  is  right  and  good,  and  also  froi 
the  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  incitim 
and  invigorating  those  sentiments  withii 
him,  he  is  still  so  frequently,  if  not  habitually 
drawn  into  violations  or  omissions  of  hil 
known  duty,  as  to  render  him  guilty  bcfui 
God  and  liable  to  condemnation ;  so  that 
were  God  to  "  enter  into  judgment"  with  the 
whole  human  race,  there  should  "  no  man 
"  living  be  justified  in  his  sight'."  Original 
sin,  that  corruption  now  innate  within  us, 
hath  ever  led,  and  will  ever  lead,  more  or  less, 
to  actual  sin;  precluding  every  possible  claim 
even  in  the  very  best  of  men  to  the  Divine 
acceptance,  on  the  ground  of  pure  unblem- 
ished righteousness ;  affording  no  reasonable 
assurance  even  of  pardon  and  remission,  by 
any  attempt  that  we  can  make  to  liberate 
ourselves  from  the  judicial  consequences  of 
conscious   guilt.     From  these,  indeed,  it 
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manifest,  (even  upon  the  most  superficial  view 
of  the  subject,)  that  none  but  God  himself 
can  be  competent  to  effect  our  deliverance. 
"  Against  Thee  only,"  saith  the  Psalmist, 
"  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  Thy 
"  sight*."  Every  offence  committed  against 
God  or  man  is  a  breach  of  the  divine  law.  In 
this  consists  the  real  gravamen  of  the  offence, 
whatever  it  may  be.  This  it  is  which  consti- 
tutes it  a  sin,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Consequently,  to  remit  it,  or  to  pre- 
scribe any  conditions  on  which  it  shall  be  re- 
mitted, can  be  the  prerogative  of  God  only. 
And  since  it  is  an  essential  attribute  of  that 
Being,  that  "  he  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  be- 
u  hold  iniquity*"  nothing  can  be  more  conso- 
nant with  our  own  notions  of  rectitude,  than 
what  the  Scriptures  every  where  set  forth, 
that  without  other  means  than  we  can  devise 
of  vindicating  the  offended  laws  of  God,  and 
purifying  the  offenders  from  the  guilt  that 
lies  upon  them,  "  all"  must  necessarily  "come 
u  short  of  the  glory  of  God ! ;"  and  that,  in 
strictness  and  truth,  "  there  is  none"  that  can 
be  accounted  righteous,  "  no  not  onek."  The 
more  we  revolve  the  subject  in  our  thoughts 
the  more  shall  we  l>e  perplexed  in  our  endea- 

8  Psalm  li.  4.  '   I  lab.  i.  3.  '  Rom.  iii.  23. 
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vours  to  imagine  any  passible  means  by  which 
this  state  of  moral  debasement  and  despon- 
dency can  be  effectually  removed. 

With  respect!  indeed,  to  any  satisfactioi 
that,  could  he  accepted  by  the  Almighty,  with 
out  derogating  from  his  holiness,  his  purity, 
or  his  justice,  it  becomes  us,  under  every  cir- 
cumstance, to  Bpeak  and  think  with  the  ut- 
most humility  and  with  reverential  awe.  By 
the  light  of  nature  we  know  of  no  satisfaction 
that  can  possibly  he  made.  We  know  of  no- 
thing that  can  justify  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of 
God;  nothing  that  can  assure  him  of  an  ac- 
quittal from  guilt,  or  of  restoration  to  the 
Divine  favour.  As  we  readily  perceive  it  to 
be  "  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
"  goats  should  take  away  sin ';"  so  we  are  no 
less  impelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  blood 
of  an  human  victim,  or  the  sacrifice  even  of 
an  angelical  being  of  the  highest  order,  could 
never  make  compensation  for  disobedience  to 
the  Divine  Law.  Under  this  impression,  and 
judging  only  from  such  imperfect  ahstrart 
notions  as  we  can  form  on  so  fearful  a  sub- 
ject, we  should  be  apt  at  once  to  throw  our- 
selves implicitly  upon  the  Divine  forbearance, 
conscious  that  none  but  God  himself  could 
provide  the  means  of  so  attempering  justice 

»  Heb.  x.  4. 
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with  mercy,  as  to  extend  the  one  without  dis- 
jxiragement  of  the  other.  And  if  this  be  the 
case  in  any  instance  of  individual  guilt,  bow 
much  more  so  when  the  question  is  asked. 
What  can  be  "  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 

»u  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the 
u  sins  of  the  whole  world  V  To  this  ques- 
tion no  answer  could  ever  have  been  given, 
none  even  plausibly  conjectured,  by  human 
thought.  Tlu-  most  rational  presumption 
would  be,  that  in  whatever  it  might  consist. 
it  must  be  something  divine  in  its  nature  and 
origin,  divine  in  its  operation  and  effect  : 
since  nothing  short  of  absolute  holiness  and 
goodness  could  be  deemed  worthy  of  Him. 
whose  perfections  the  most  exalted  of  his 
creatures  may  not  presume  to  emulate. 

It  is  well,  then,  that  we  are  not  left  to  the 
harassing  and  perilous  disquisitions  of  human 
reason,  on  a  concern  above  all  others  the  most 
intensely  interesting  to  every  soul  of  man. 
Still  more  is  it  a  source  of  unspeakable  con- 
solation and  encouragement,  that  the  won- 
derful scheme  of  our  redemption  unfolded  in 
the  sacred  writings,  however  it  may  surpass 
our  finite  comprehensions,  is  nevertheless  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  most  anxious  an- 
ticipations we  could  form  of  what  is  requisite 
to  assure  us  of  its  all-sufficiency  in  every  re- 
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spect.    Most  perfectly  does  it  correspond 
those  feelings  of  utter  inability  on  our  part, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  an  intcr|x)sition  no- 
thing less  than  divine,  which  so  fully  takes 
possession  of  our  minds  in  contemplating  our 
situation  as  fallen  and  sinful  beings.     How 
forcible  is  the  language  of  Scripture,  whether 
of  Prophets  or  of  Apostles,  in  presenting  this 
subject  to  our  view !  u  I  looked,"  says   tl 
Almighty,  by  his  prophet  Isaiah,  "  I  looki 
"  and  there  was  none  to  help  ;  and  I  wondei 
"  ed  that  there  was  none  to  uphold ;  then 
"  fore  mine  own  arm  brought  salvation  unl 
"  me,  and  my  fury  it  upheld  mem."     Again 
"  I   beheld,    and    there    was    no   man    even 
"  amongst  them,  and  there  was  no  counsellor, 
"  that  when  I  asked  of  them  could  answer  a 
"  word n."     And  again  ;  "  He  saw  that  there 
a  was  no  man,  and  wondered  that  there  was 
u  no  intercessor ;  therefore  His  arm  brought 
"  salvation  unto  him,  and  his  righteous! 
"  it  sustained  him  V*    To  the  same  effect  St 
Paul  says,  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
"  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their 
"  trespasses  unto  themp."     No  point  Sppmfl 
to  be  more  strongly,  more  invariably,  insisted 
upon  by  the  sacred  writers,  than  this,  that 
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the  efficacy  of  the  Atonement  ma  derived 
from  the  immediate  act  of  the  Godhead ;  from 
one  Person  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  having 
taken  our  nature  upon  him,  and  in  that  na- 
ture offered  up  a  sacrifice  holy  and  unble- 
mished; a  victim  equivalent  in  value  to  what- 
ever might  be  the  ransom  required. 

Against  this  mysterious  dispensation,  and 
especially  against  the  doctrine  involved  in  it 
of  vicarious  atojiement,  the  objections  usually 
advanced  appear  for  the  most  part  to  origi- 
nate in  a  disbelief  or  disregard  of  that  other 
great  article  of  our  faith,  no  less  involved  in 
it,  the  Divinity  of  the  Redeemer.  His  Divi- 
nity is  that  which  gives  a  stamp  of  infinite 
value  to  the  sacrifice  upon  the  cross;  that 
which  most  effectually  removes  every  doubt 
of  its  sufficiency  and  perfection.  It  is  that 
also,  which  most  readily  obviates  every  objec- 
tion respecting  the  supposed  injustice  of  or- 
daining the  innocent  to  suffer  for  the  guilty. 
With  those  who  regard  our  Saviour  as  no- 
thing more  than  man,  however  guiltless  and 
perfect,  this  difficulty  may  well  seem  insur- 
mountable. But  take  the  case  as  it  is  actually 
presented  to  us,  and  the  main  objections  va- 
nish. For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  acknow- 
ledged perfections  of  the  Divine  nature  su- 
persede all  question  concerning  the  efficacy 
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of  the  sacrifice;  so,  on  the  other  hai 
voluntary  interposition  of  a  Divine  person  in 
our  behalf  removes  every  shadow  of  a  charge 
injurious  to  its  justice.  The  Almighty  here 
calls  not  upon  any  of  His  creatures  to  make  the 
sacrifice.  He  takes  the  whole  work  of  redemp- 
tion upon  Himself.  He  "provides  for  Him- 
u  self  the  Lamb  for  an  offering  V  And  though 
"  the  just  suffers  for  the  unjust',"  and  "He 
"  who  knew  no  sin  is  made  sin  for  us\"  yet 
the  sacrifice  being  made  by  God  himself,  and 
not  by  any  of  his  creatures,  "  every  mouth  is 
"  stopped ;"  none  is  aggrieved,  none  has  cause 
to  arraign  the  equity  of  the  dispensation. 
Stupendous  as  the  work  indeed  is,  and  exhi- 
biting a  display  of  mercy  and  condescension 
surpassing  all  that  it  could  enter  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive;  yet  does  it  stand 
clear  of  every  imputation  on  the  wisdom  or 
justice  of  its  Divine  Author  ;  absorbing  every 
other  feeling  of  the  mind  in  emotions  of  love 
and  gratitude,  of  overpowering  admirati< 
and  reverential  awe. 

Abstaining  then  from  all  unprofitable  sj 
dilations  on  a  mystery  so  unfathomable,  let 
our  thoughts  be  chiefly  employed  in  applying 
it  as   the   main  foundation   and    support   of 
Christian  faith  and  practice. 
'i  Gwi.  xxii.  8,  ■  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  '  2  Cor.  v.  21. 
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From  the  foregoing  representation  of  the 
dignity  and  office  of  our  Redeemer,  foretold 
by  the  Prophets  and  confirmed  by  the  Aj>o- 
stles,  we  are  taught  to  ■  look  unto  Jesus,"  lx)th 
as  *  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith." 
Man  could  not  lx>  the  author  of  his  own 
salvation.  It  cometh  of  (ion  only;  and 
Christ  who  is  expressly  declared  to  be  "the 

Uthor  of  eternal  sahation ',"  is  no  less  ex- 
plicitly represented  to  us  as  Gon  himself. 
En  his  divine  character  therefore  this  title  is 
ascribed  to  him.  As  the  finisher  of  our 
faith,  the  person  in  whom  all  things  relating 
to  our  redemption  were  accomplished,  he  was 
indeed  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  udied  for 
**  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justifica- 
"  tion  V  This  was  the  effect  of  his  incarna- 
tion. If  then  we  deny  that  in  him  dwelt 
-  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  we  un- 
dermine the  foundation  of  our  trust  in  him 
i  Saviour:  and  must  he  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive that  the  shedding  of  his  blood  could 
have  that  efficacy  in  it,  which,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  0!  well  Bl  to  our  own  imper- 
fect apprehensions,  the  exigency  of  the  case 
appears  to  require.  They,  there  lore,  who 
deny  him  in  the  one  character,  go  far  towards 
denying  him  in  the  other.  If  we  doubt  his 
lltb.  v.  [).  u  Horn.  iv.  25. 
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divinity,  our  belief  in  the  atonement  is  shaken. 
IF  the  atonement  he  acknowledged,  the  belief 
of  his  divinity  becomes  requisite  to  gi\ 
Full  effect.  Accordingly,  they  who  question 
the  Former  doctrine  are  generally  disposed 
question  the  latter ;  whilst  the  Church 
tholic  throughout  all  ages  has  uniformly  i 
holden  both;  acknowledging  our  Lord  to 
"  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father,"  yet  that 
it  is  he  who  hath  "redeemed  us  with  his  pre- 
"  cious  blood."  Upon  the  certainty  of  both 
these  doctrines  depends  the  whole  system  of 
our  redemption ;  which  is  weakened,  if  n 
destroyed,  where  either  of  them  is  disclai 
W,  indeed,  our  Lord  had  not  a  divine  charac- 
ter, or  if  he  did  not  suffer  as  an  atonement 
for  our  offences,  in  what  sense  do  we  recei 
him,  and  trust  in  him  as  a  Saviour  ?  To  i 
struct  men  by  precept  and  example  in  a  mo 
perfect  way  of  righteousness ;  to  *  bring  lift 
■  and  immortality  to  light"  by  a  more  distin 
revelation  of  a  future  state ;  and  to  declare 
more  explicitly  than  heretofore  on  what  te 
the  Almighty  would  bestow  the  gift  of  eter- 
nal life ;- — these  unquestionably  were  among 
the  great  and  important  purposes  our  Lord 
came  to  accomplish,  and  which  by  his  life 
and  doctrine  he  perfectly  fulfilled.  But  if 
this  were   all  that  he  did  for  us,  however 
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highly  ne  might  venerate  him  as  a  teacher 
aent  from  Godi  it  will  l>e  hard  to  explain  in 
what  sense  he  is  said  to  be  "  The  Lord  our 
"  Righteousness,"  the  "  Propitiation  for  our 
"  BUM,"  our  "Mediator"  and  "  Advocate,"  our 
"  High-Priest"  and  "Intercessor.'*  These  are 
titles  expressive  of  an  office  and  character 
perfectly  distinct  from  all  who  ever  preceded 
or  followed  him,  and  utterly  inapplicable  to 
any  other  of  the  sons  of  men.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  perceive  why  his  coming  should  have  been 
introduced  by  so  splendid  an  apparatus  of 
prophecy  and  miracles,  and  by  the  peculiar 
system  of  the  Jewish  Law,  unless  something 
were  to  be  effected  through  him,  in  which  all 
mankind,  before  as  well  as  since  that  period, 
had  an  especial  interest.  If  "  Abraham  re- 
"joiced"  in  the  expectation  of  His  appear- 
ance; if  in  Christ  "all  the  nations  of  the 
"  earth  were  to  be  blessed  f  if  He  was  "the 
"desire  of  all  nations;'*  if  "as  in  Adam  all 
"  died,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  :** — 
what  can  we  infer,  but  that  the  Ixmefits  of 
redemption  were  t<»  extend  to  the  faithful 
through  all  ages,  past,  present,  and  to  come ; 
and  that  he  by  whom  it  WM  wrought  is  '-the 
nne  yesterday,  to-day.  and  for  ever?" 
We  see  then  of  what  vast  extent  and  mag- 
i ii tude   is   the  profession,  however  simple  it 
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may  appear,  of  our  belief  in  Christ  a.s  "  tht 
u  Lord  our  Righteousness."  It  is  to  profess 
our  hope  of  salvation  through  Him  only:  that 
we  "  trust  not  in  our  own  righteousness,  but 
H  in  His  manifold  and  great  mercies;*'  that 
Hk  is  u  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
"  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the 
u  whole  world,"  to  "  deliver  us  from  the  wrath 
"  to  come*." 

What  a  field  also  of  practical  instruction  is 
here  presented  to  our  view  !  If  to  redeem  us 
from  the  dreadful  consequences  of  sin,  it  wa> 
ordained  that  the  Son  of  God  himself  .should 
thus  quit  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  should 
veil  the  glories  of  his  Godhead,  and,  tfaangh 
"  in  the  form  of  God"  and  "equal  with  God,' 
make  himself  "of  no  reputation,  and  take 
"  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,"  and  be 
■  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  and  "ileftng 
"  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  humble  himself, 
"  and  become  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
M  death  upon  the  cross y;" — If  all  this  was  nfe. 
cessary  for  our  deliverance,  who  shall  pre- 
sume to  think  lightly  of  the  manifold  trans- 
gressions to  which  the  very  best  among  us 
must  plead  guilty  before  God  ?  When  we 
fleet  that  every  wilful  transgression 
pen  ted  of  renders  us  liable  to  condemnation 
I  1  Thcs*.  i.  10.  f  Phil.  ii.  fi,  7,  8. 
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and  th;it  even  repentance,  however  sincere 
and  ardent,  can  never  expiate  sin,  or  justify 
OS  in  tin*  sight  of  God;  are  we  not  almost  ir- 
resistibly impelled  to  humble  ourselves  l>efore 
the  throne  of  His  majesty,  and  to  cry  out 
with  Job,  •'  Behold,  I  am  vile,  what  shall  1 
"  answer  thee"?"  How  great  then  is  the  com- 
fort, the  hope,  the  encouragement,  we  may 
derive  from  those  sacred  oraeles  ;  which, 
while  they  warn  us  of  the  evil  of  sin,  direct 
us  where  to  find  the  remedy:  which  assure 
that  "though  our  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
"  shall  be  jus  white  as  snow';"  that  "God  hath 
**  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might 
**  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him1';" 
and  that  the  express  purpose  of  his  coming 
into  the  world  is,  that  "all  that  believe  in 
H  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
"life'. 

(treat,  however,  as  this  consolation  is,  and 
firm  as  are  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests, 
let  us  beware  of  the  error  of  those,  who,  in 
their  zeal  to  magnify  the  riches  of  God's 
grace,  and  to  extol  this  free  gift  of  Redemp- 
tion, would  represent  the  merits  of  our  Sa- 
viour, not  only  as  rendering  his  sacrifice  a 
perfect  and  all-sufficient  atonement  for  our 

■  ftbxL  i  »Isa.  i.  is.  blCor.V.t, 

c  John  iii.  15. 
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sins,  but  as  even  superseding  the  necessity  on 
our  part  of  persona!  holiness  and  virtue.  Hy 
some  our  Lord's  righteousness  is  represented 
to  1.x*  so  transferred  to  true  believers  as  to  be- 
come l/tcrn/h/  their  righteousness,  and  im- 
puted to  them  as  their  own.  From  which 
doctrine  the  inference  is  readily  drawn,  that 
being  thus,  according  to  their  accustomed 
phrase,  "clothed  in  His  righteousness,"  there 
is  no  need  of  any  other  righteousness  to  en- 
sure their  acceptance;  that  Ciihist  having 
done  every  thing  for  them,  nothing  that  they 
can  do  will  either  advance  or  hinder  their 
salvation:  that  nothing  more  is  nece>san 
than  to  lay  hold  on  Christ  by  faith,  and  thu> 
to  secure  an  interest  in  His  merits.  But  \\  ii 
whatever  confidence  these  posit  .ions  may 
assumed,  how  will  they  consist  with  the  num- 
berless practical  exhortations  engrafted  h\ 
the  sacred  writers  themselves  upon  these  doc- 
trines of  Atonement  and  Justification?  How 
will  they  consist  even  with  the  simple*  but 
most  significant  precepts  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  "Add  to  your  faith  virtue^' — "give  all 
"  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election 
••  >>ure*" — "  work  out  your  own  salvation  witl 
**  fear  and  trembling'?"  Surely  such  instrin 
lions  as  these  must  convince  us,  that  whei 

1  g  Pet.  i.  5.  c  2  Pet.  i.  10.  '  Phil.  ii.  12. 
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Christ  is  said  to  be  a our  righteousness,"  the 
expression  can  only  mean,  that  for  llissake.and 
in  consideration  of  II is  merits  and  sufferings 
alone,  our  sins  shall  be  remitted  to  us;  but  that 
to  render  them  effectual  to  that  purjxisc.  our 
own  co-operation  is  indispensably  requisite. 
In  any  other  sense  than  this,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  can  any 
more  be  said  to  be  our  righteousness,  or  im 
puted  to  us,  than  it  can  be  supposed  that 
when  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  been  N  made 
**  sin  for  us,"  it  is  meant  that  He  was  literally 
guilty  of  our  sins.  All  that  can  safely  Ik?  af- 
firmed is  this;  that  on  our  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Christian  covenant,  our  faith 
n  reckoned  or  imputed  to  us  for  righteous- 
.  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  whieh 
still  necessarily  adheres  to  all  human  actions 
and  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  trans- 
gressions for  which  we  should  be  otherwise 
amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  Divine  justice. 

With  this  simple  statement  of  a  doctrine 
in  which  we  are  all  so  vitally  interested  let 
us  content  ourselves,  without  adventuring 
upon  speculations  leading  to  most  dangerous 
errors.  Ever  let  us  remember  that  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  while  they  abound  in  consola- 
tion to  all  true  penitents,  encourage  none  to 
M  continue  in  sin."     Christ  is  the  u  author  of 
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"  eternal  salvation ;"  but  it  is  to  them  who 
obey  him.  He  is  "  an  advocate  with  the  Fa- 
"  ther"  and  a  u  propitiation  for  our  sins ;"  but 
he  will  be  the  avenger  of  all  such  as  "  hold 
"  the  truth  in  unrighteousness/'  of  all. *  who 
"  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works 
u  deny  him."  These  things  we  are  com- 
manded to  "  speak  and  exhort :"  and  that  we 
may  not  speak  and  exhort  in  vain,  let  us  be- 
seech God  to  u  stir  up  the  wills  of  his  faithful 
u  people,  that  they  plenteously  bringing  forth 
u  the  fruit  of  good  works,  may  of  Him  be 
*  plenteously  rewarded,  through  Jesus  Christ 
"our  Lord."  ! 
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John  i.  14. 

The  Word  was  made  Jle.sh,  and  dwelt  among  us, 
and  we  beheld  If  is  glory,  I  he  glory  ttt  of  the  only- 
begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth 


i  HE  incarnation  of  our  blessed  Saviour  is 
that  main  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  on 
which  the  whole  system  of  our  redemption 
depends:  and  on  every  point  relating  to  this 
most  important  subject  St.  John's  testimony 
may  be  deemed  of  peculiar  value. 

St  John  survived  all  the  other  Apostles, 
and  lived  to  so  advanced  an  age  as  to  witness 
the  rise  and  progress  of  several  pernicious 
errors.  His  Gospel  was  written  many  years 
after  those  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke:  and 
his  design  in  writing  it  appears  to  have  been. 
not  only  to  supply  certain  facts  which  it  came 
not  within  their  purj>ose  to  record,  and  to  de 
tail  more  largely  than  they  had  done  some  of 
our  Lord's  most  remarkable  discuarses,   but 
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also  to  select  those  narratives  and  discourses 
with  special  reference  to  the  heretical  opin- 
ions  which  had  already  liegun  to  infest  the 
Church.  In  one  of  his  Epistles  he  obsen 
that  u  many  deceivers  were  entered  into 
"  the  world,  who  confessed  not  that  Jesus 
•  Christ  was  come  in  the  flesh."  Some,  if 
■  appears,  denied  his  divinity ;  some,  his  hu- 
man nature  ;  others,  that  he  was  the  Creatoi 
of  the  world.  Each  of  these  erroneous  per- 
suasions the  Apostle  seems  to  have  hail  in 
view  in  the  very  opening  of  his  Gospel,  which 
he  commences  in  these  remarkable  terms: 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
"  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Ward  ft| 
u  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with 
"  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him  ;  am 
**  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that 
**  was  made.  In  him  was  life;  and  the  life 
"  was  the  light  of  men.  And  the  light 
"  shineth  in  darkness ;  and  the  darkness 
u  comprehended  it  not."— **  He  was  in  the 
u  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him,  and 
M  the  world  knew  him  not.  He  came  unto 
"  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not." 
Every  part  of  this  description  tends  to  the 
refutation  of  one  or  other  of  the  before-men- 
tioned errors.  The  Apostle  then  sums  up 
his  statement  in  the  comprehensive  position 
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contained  in  the  words  of  the  text;  u  The 
**  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us; 
44  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
"  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
«  and  truth." 

Four  distinct  points  are  here  presented  to 
our  consideration  ;  first,  our  Lord's  divinity  ; 
secondly,  his  human  nature;  thirdly,  his  glory, 
thus  manifested  Ixith  as  God  and  man ;  lastly, 
the  gracious  purpose  of  this  wonderful  dis- 
pensation. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  our 
Lord's  divinity,  it  is  evident,  that  the  term 
"  Logos."  or  "  Word,"  is  here  to  be  under- 
stood of  a  person  so  denominated.  It  cannot 
denote  a  mere  attribute  of  the  Deity  j  since 
the  Word  is  said  not  only  to  be  "with  God," 
but  to  he  "  God"  himself,  and  the  personal 
pronoun  is  used  throughout  the  context. 
u  The  same"  was  in  the  beginning  with  God." 
"All  things  were  made  byhimb;  and  with- 
u  out  him"  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was 
"made.'*  Still  more  emphatically  does  the 
text  declare,  that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh, 
"  and  dwelt  among  us."  These  expressions 
it  seems  impossible  to  interpret,  but  of  a  per- 
son assuming  human  nature.  However  highly 
figurative  the  style  of  Scripture  may  some- 

*  olrtn.  b  bC  avrov.  c  xwf*s  avrov. 
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times  be,  and  however  intelligible,  under  cer- 
tain rircu  instances,  may  be  the  person  if  i< 
tion  of  an  abstract  quality  or  attribute ;  yet 
to  speak  of  an  abstract  idea  as  "  becoming 
"  flesh,"  and  "  dwelling  amoniz;  ufiT  in  tlu 
character,  is  a  mode  of  speech.  perhaps,  with- 
out example,  and  certainly  not  warranted  b\ 
any  thing  analogous  to  it  in  the  .sacred  wril 
ings. 

Passages  of  equivalent  force  and  meaning 
with  reference  to  the  same  subject,  are  al 
found  in  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
St.  Paul  states  it  to  be  the  "great  mystery' 
of  the  Christian  faith,  that  God  was  u  mani- 
"  fest  in  the  rleshd."  He  speaks  of  Christ 
u  the  express  image'"  of  the  Father,  "  tl 
■  image  of  the  invisible  Godf,"  who  if 
**  fore  all  things8",  "  by  whom  all  things  coil 
**  sist1',"  and  P  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulnev* 
"of  the  Godliead  bodily';"  expressions,  than 
which  none  can  more  perfectly  coincide  with 
St.  John's  declarations.  Nor  is  it  less  remark- 
able, that  on  almost  every  occasion  when  the 
Apostles  or  Evangelists  advert  to  our  Lords 
coining  into  the  world,  some  phrase  is  used 
denoting  his  being  of  a  nature  su|>erior  to 
ours.     Even  the  simple  phrase,  "  coming  in 
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*  the  Hcsh,"  is  an  instance  of  this,  although 
the  Bodnians  would  fain  allege  it  in  proof 
that  lie  was  nothing  more  than  man.  A 
distinguished  writer  of  that  persuasion  confi- 
dently refers  to  it,  as  if  it  meant  the  same  as 
u  coming  of  the  flesh."  But,  as  his  great  an- 
tagonist acutely  remarks,  the  expressions  are 
quite  distinct,  and  even  dissimilar,  in  signifi- 
cation. To  come  of  the  flesh,  is  to  he  born 
exclusively  of  human  parents,  and  to  partake 
of  their  nature  only  :  it  precludes  any  pre- 
t-xistent  state  of  being,  any  nature  antecedent 
or  superior  to  that  derived  from  the  parent 
stock.  To  come  in  the  flesh,  conveys  quite 
another  meaning.  It  implies  that  the  person 
at  whom  it  is  predicated  already  had  it  in  his 
power  to  come  either  in  that  nature  or  in 
>oine  Other;  that  nature  not  being  originally 
inherent  to  him,  but  subsequently  assumed 
for  some  special  purpose.  Accordingly,  St. 
John  expressly  notes  it  as  a  mark  of  anti- 
christ and  a  deceiver,  to  deny  that  Jesns 
Christ  "  came  in  the  flesh  ;"  clearly  meaning 
the  denial  of  his  incarnation  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  void1 ;  and  not  a  denial  that  such 
a  jKsrson  as  Jesns  (  'hri.st  had  actually  appeared 
among  men  ;  a  fact  w  hich,  perhaps  no  one 
at  that  time  pretended  to  dispute. 
I   1  John  iv.  2,  3.  also  2  John  7. 
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This,  again,  is  further  confirmed  by  a  pas 
sage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whe 
the  Apostle  represents  our  Lord's  appearin 
in  our  nature  to  have  been  the  result  of  his 
own    voluntary  determination  :  ■  For   verily 
"  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  ange 
■  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham ' 
That  our  Lord  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
choice  between  the  natures  he  would  assum 
implies  that  he  already  possessed  some  oth 
nature,  not  only  distinct  from  either  men 
angels,  but  superior  to  both;  a  nature,   ii 
deed,  above  those  of  all  created  beings;  sin 
we  cannot  conceive  a  creature,  however  c> 
alted,  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  take  an 
other  nature  upon  him  than  that  assigned 
him  by  his  Creator.     This  mode  of  expres- 
sion, therefore,  simple  as  it  appears  to  be,  di- 
rectly refutes  the  notion  that  our  Lord  had 
no  existence  before  his  conception  in  the  Vir- 
gin's womb,  or  that  he  partook  not  of  any  n 
ture  but  that  of  earthly  parents.    It  is  equal] 
conelusive   also   against  those  who  acknow- 
ledge his  preexistence,  and  invest  him  with 
some   high  angelical  or  super-angelical   dig- 
nity, but  deny  his  essential  divinity;  since  i 
shews  that,  "  in  the  beginning,"  he  was  ne 
ther  man  nor  angel,  but  so  infinitely  greater 
1  Hub.  ii.  16. 
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than  cither,  that  he  had  it  at  his  own  com- 
mand tit  unite  himself  to  the  one  or  the  other 
I  at  his  good  pleasure. 
%.  But  secondly,  the  words  of  the  text  con- 
tain an  express  recognition  of  our  Lord's  hu- 
man nature ;  u  The  Word  wa.s  made  flcvAj 
"  and  dwelt  among  us." 

The  Scrii)ture  proofs  of  this  point  are 
abundantly  clear  and  decisive.  St.  John 
seems  to  speak  of  the  Godhead  as  rendered, 
in  a  certain  sense,  visible  to  mortal  light, 
by  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
tures in  the  person  of  Christ.  In  no  other 
way  could  it  be  visible.  "No  man  hath  mtii 
"God  at  any  time;    the  only-begotten   Son 

»**  which  is  in  the  lx)som  of  the  lather,  he  hath 
"declared  him"'."  In  what  sense  we  are  to 
understand  tins,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
>aine  Apostle's  expressions  at  the  beginning 
of  his  first  Kpistle;  "That  which  was  from 
"  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which 
"  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have 
u  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled 
"  of  the  Word  of  Life;  (for  the  Life  was  nia- 
44  nifested  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  wit- 
*•  ness.  and  shew  unto  you  that  Eternal  Life 
44  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  mani- 
•4  fested  unto  us ;)  that  which  we  have  seen 

m  John  i.  18. 
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"and  heard  declare  we  unto  you"."  Thi 
can  only  relate  to  the  incarnation  of 
Lord ;  by  which  one  Person  of  the  eternal 
Godhead  liecame,  as  it  were,  perceptible  to 
mortal  sense.  Not  that  any  transmutation, 
any  conversion,  took  place  of  the  divine  na- 
ture into  human  substance;  or  that  the  es- 
sential properties  of  either  were  destroyed  by 
the  union  of  both.  But  that  in  Christ  were 
\ivibly  displayed  the  characteristic  attribute- 
of  the  one  and  the  other.  To  this  bis  whole 
conduct,  his  words  and  works,  bore  unequivo- 
cal testimony.  As  the  declarations  already 
cited  establish  his  divinity:  so,  innumerable 
instances  might  be  given,  in  which  the  phy- 
sical qualities  of  the  manhood  he  had  assumed 
were  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  He 
was  made  like  unto  us  in  all  respects  sin  only 
excepted*  He  was  tempted  like  as  wc  are. 
He  experimentally  knew  and  was  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  Hunger 
and  thirst,  pain  and  sorrow,  suffering  and 
death,  were  his  portion.  The  Wfiond  Adam 
was  therefore  as  truly  Man  as  the  first ;  the 
pmoi>  of  which,  from  his  life  and  actions,  are 
so  manifold,  that  any  attempt  to  call  this  in 
question  seems  to  argue  ■  degree  of  perverse- 
ness  almost  inconceivable.  Nevertheless,  \i- 
"1  Johni.  1,2,3. 
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sionaries  were  not  wanting,  even  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  who  taught  that  Christ  was 
not  actually  a  man  ;  that  he  was  so  in  ap- 
pearance only,  not  in  reality  ;  that  his  suffer- 
ings as  a  mortal  were  only  figurative :  and 
that  all  the  circumstances  attending  his  pas- 
sion and  his  crucifixion  were  illusions  upon 
the  senses  of  the  beholders  :  notions  so  ex- 
travagantly absurd  as  hardly  to  deserve  no- 
tice in  these  days,  were  it  Dot  evident  that 
they  did  once  prevail  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  and  did  they  not  shew  how  prone  men 
are  to  adopt  the  grossest  errors,  when  the 
plain  sense  of  Scripture  is  set  aside,  to  make 
room  for  the  wanderings  of  their  own  ima- 
ginations. 

In  no  instance,  indeed,  has  inconsistency  in 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  been  men 
strikingly  exemplified,  than  in  the  very  oppo- 
site errors  which  have  prevailed  respecting 
our  Lord's  incarnation;  errors  also,  (strange 
to  say  !)  that  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the 
very  clear  and  unambiguous  terms  in  which 
lxnh  our  Lord's  divine  and  human  nature  are 
set  forth.  Some,  finding  his  Godhead  so  ex- 
pressly asserted,  imagined  that  what  was  said 
of  his  being  "made  rlesb,"  could  only  be  true 
in  a  metaphorical  sense.  Others.  ptraMng 
no  less  clearly  the  continual  declarations  ol 
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his  human  properties,  urged  this  in  proof  tl 
he  could  not  be  possessed  of  Divine  perfe 
tion.%  and  tortured  every   passage   to 
effect,  so  as  to  bear  some  forced  and  incoi 
gruous  meaning,  unwarranted  In  the  plaint 
rules  of  criticism.    Both  errors,  contradictoi 
as  they  are,  may  be  traced  to  partial  views 
the  subject,  or  to  hazardous  abstract  specuk 
tions  on  what  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  hi 
man  intellect.     Both  equally  originate  in  tin 
vanity  of  endeavouring  to  be  "wise   abovt 
u  what  is  written,"  and   wresting  the  Sci 
tures  to  a  conformity  with  their  own  in* 
'quate  conceptions.     It  is  moreover  remark- 
able, that  these  attempts  to  remove  difficul 
ties  have  had,  for  the  most  part,  an  opposil 
effect ;  entangling  the  inquirers  in  still  moi 
inextricable   perplexities.     For,   {distort 
subject   how  we    may,)  the  doctrine  of 
Lord's  incarnation,  taken  in  its  simplest 
ceptation,  meets  us  at  every  step.     We  fin< 
him  speaking,  acting,  and  suffering,  in  vw 
respect  as  man  ;  we  find  him  also  asserting 
and  exercising  powers,  attributes,  and  perft  ■ 
tions,  exclusively  belonging  to  Gon.     Every 
thing  recorded  of  him  harmonizes  with  tl 
twofold  representation.     But  the  instant  we 
depart  from  either  of  these,  all  that  is  affirm- 
ed concerning  him  by  Prophets,  Apostles,  or 


Evangelists  becomes  impenetrably  obscure  ; 
the  expositor  finds  himself  perpetually  em- 

Ibarrassed,  unable  to  reconcile  one  text  of 
Scripture  with  another,  and  driven  to  expe- 
dients which  render  the  whole  written  word 
a  source  of  doubt  and  darkness,  rather  than 
of  light  and  information. 

8.  The  third  point  suggested  in  the  words 
of  the  text  is  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
glory  by  this  union  of  God  and  man  in  the 

I  person  of  our  blessed  Saviour:  "  We  beheld 
"  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten 
"of the  Fathkr.'" 
The  glory  of  the  Son  of  Gon,  in  his  two- 
fold character,  is  inseparable  from  the  glory 
of  the  Fatiikh.  It  was  manifested  in  his 
birth,  his  ministry,  his  doctrine,  his  life  and 
conversation,  his  miracles,  his  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  his  death,  his  resurrection,  his  as- 
cension. These  bore  testimony  that  "  God 
u  was  in  him  of  a  truth."  St.  John,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  James,  were  witnesses  also  to  another 
extraordinary  instance  of  his  glory,  his  Trans- 
figuration, when  "  there  came  such  a  voice  to 
u  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  This  is  my 
*  beloved  Son,  fan  whom  I  am  well  pleased0.'1 
Under  the  Jewish  dispensation  there  had 
been  sundry  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
•  %  Peter  i.  17. 
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glory,  awfully  majestic,  and  signally  display- 
ing the  agency  of  an  almighty,  though  invisi- 
ble hand.  Yet  many  of  these  derived  their 
chief  importance  from  their  connection  with 
that  ulterior  purpose,  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah. To  this  they  were  preparatory  ;  and 
they  redounded  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Fj 
ther,  as  bearing  reference  to  the  great  worl 
of  our  redemption,  in  which  the  Divii 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  most  ti 
scendently  shone  forth.  This  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  prophet  Haggai,  when  ei 
couraging  the  Jewish  people  in  the  work 
rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he 
verts  to  the  consequences  of  the  Messiah's 
appearance  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Host 
u  yet  once  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake 
"  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and 
"  the  dry  land ;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations, 
"  and  the  Desire  of  all  nations  shall  come, 
"  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith 
"  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  silver  is  mine,  and 
"  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
"  The  glory  of  the  latter  house  shall  be 
"greater  than  that  of  the  former,  .saith  the 
**  Lord  of  Hosts :  and  in  this  place  will  I  give 
peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts p."  With  re- 
ference to  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ 

i>  Haggai  ii.  6,  7,  8,  9. 
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in  the  temple,  and  not  to  the  exterior  gran- 
deur of  the  temple  itself,  this  prediction 
was  delivered.  In  circumstances  of  outward 
splendour,  the  second  temple  was  confessedly 
inferior  to  the  first;  and  it  was  unaccompa- 
nied  with  those  visihle  tokens  of  the  Divine 
presence,  theShechinali,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  and  the  cloud  of  glory  overshadowing 
the  mercy-seat,  which  distinguished  the  tem- 
ple of  Solomon.  But  the  want  of  these  was, 
in  the  Prophet's  contemplation  of  the  event, 
to  be  infinitely  more  than  compensated  by 
the  immediate  and  risible  presence  of  Him, 
of  whose  dignity  these  were  hut  significant 
symbols.  It  was  not  silver  and  gold  that 
were  to  be  the  glory  of  this  latter  house;  but 
the  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy  of  Malachi, 
u  The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly 
M  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  Messenger  of 
"  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in*."  It  was 
the  coming  of"  the  Desire  of  all  nations;"  of 
him,  whose  name  was  to  be  "  called  Wonder- 
*  ful.  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  ever- 
u  lasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peaee  r."  It 
was  His  glory  which  was  to  fill  this  Temple, 
and  make  its  glory  surpass  that  of  the  former. 
It  was  there  that  He  was  to  teach  "  with  au- 
u  thority.  and  not  as  the  Scrilns  f  (here  that 

Malachi  iii.  1.  •  Isaiah  ix.  6. 
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a  His  word"  was  to  be  "  with  power ;"  there 
that  by  His  miracles  and   His  discourses  he 
was  to  minister  to  the  necessities  both  of  th 
souls  and  bodies  of  men. 

4.  This  leads  us  to  the  last  point  presented 
to  our  contemplation  in  the  words  of  the  text, 
the  gracious  purpose  of  tliis  wonderful  di 
ju'iisation  ;  the  Word,  the  Son  of  God,  th 
manifested  to  the  world,  appeared  "  full  o 
u  grace  and  truth." 

By  the  coming  of  our  Lord  u  in  the  flesh.' 
was  made  known  to  mankind  the  free  an 
unmerited  grace  of  God,  in  the  remission  o 
sins  through  His  atonement  and  intercession, 
and  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enablm 
them  to  work  out  their  salvation.      He 
peared  "  full  of  grace,"  in  bringing  these  glad 
tidings  to  the  sons  of  men  ;  "  full  of  truth." 
in  verifying  the  promises  made  of  old  con- 
cerning him  to  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets, 
and  in  giving  the  most  substantial  proofs  th;it 
what  he  promised  he  was  all-powerful  to  per- 
form.    The  glory  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion as  far  exceeded  that  of  the  Jewish,  as  the 
accomplishment  of  any  good  exceeds  the  <  \- 
peetation  of  it;  the  Gospel  being  in  fact  th 
completion  of  the  Law;  the  Law,  but  tin 
tieipation  of  the  Gospel.      The  Law   in  itself, 
and  apart  from  its  connection  with  thi>  Uttei 
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covenant,  was  inefficient,  either  as  to  the  ex- 
piation of  guilt,  or  to  a  sanctifying  influence 
upon  the  heart.  It  typified  those  blessings. 
and  pointed  to  a  future  Saviour,  through 
whom  they  should  be  obtained.  For  the 
pel  it  was  reserved  to  realize  these  to  the 
faithful  of  every  age,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
what  the  other  had  either  mystically  repre- 
sented, or  prophetically  announced.  "  This," 
then,  we  may  now  say  with  St.  John,  "  is  the 
"  witness  of  (ion  which  He  hath  given  of  His 
"Sun:"  and,  "  if  we  receive  the  witness  of 
u  men  :" — if  we  believe  the  testimony  given 
by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  thus  corre- 
sponding with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets; — 
u  the  witness  of  Gon  is  greater';"  that  witnos 
which  the  very  facts  declared  by  the  sacred 
historians  assure  us  was  actually  given  to  the 
Son,  bv  the  Father  himself  who  sent  him. 

I  |>on  a  retrospect,  then,  of  this  great  sub- 
ject in  all  its  principal  bearings,  what  a  field 
is  open  for  grateful  contemplation  !  When 
we  reflect  upon  the  boundless  compassion  of 
God  the  Father,  in  providing  the  means  of 
our  redemption  :  upon  the  wonderful  conde- 
scension of  God  the  Son,  in  uniting  his  divine 
to  our  mortal  nature,  and,  for  our  sakes,  sub- 
mitting to  its  bitterest  degradation  and  suf- 
•  1  John  v.  9. 
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fcrings ;  and  upon  the  all-sufficient  aid  im- 
parted by  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  make  us 
tlic  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  eternal  Life; 
are  we  not  constrained  to  exclaim  with  the 
Psalmist,  "  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art 
"  mindful  of  him  ;  or  the  son  of  man,  that 
"  thou  so  regardest  him1!" 

Yet  let  us  not  be  so  wrapt  up  in  the  spe- 
culative contemplation  of  these  great  and  un- 
deserved mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  as 

■ 

to  he  practically  unmindful  of  the  obligations 
they  lay  upon  us.  "  For,  behold,  the  day 
"  cometh,"  saitli  the  last  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, "  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven ;  and  all  the 
"  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly,  shall 
"  be  stubble  :  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall 
"  burn  them  up,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
"  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor 
"  branch.  But  unto  you  that  fear  my  name 
"  shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise  with 
11  healing  in  his  wings  V  "  Unto  you  that 
"  fear  my  name!" — unto  you,  that  is,  who 
lead  such  lives  as  becometh  men  professing 
godliness ; — unto  you  who  consider  that  the 
M  goodness  of  God  leadeth  you  to  repent- 
"  ance%"  and  that  because  "  there  is  mercy 
with  him,  therefore  shall  he  be  feared V- 

u  Malachi  iv.  St 
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unto  you,  who  having  heen  "  signed  with  the 
"  sign  of  the  cross,"  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
"  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and 
"  manfully  to  fight  under  his  banner  against 
V  sin,  the  world,  and  the  Devil,  and  to  con- 
"  tinue  Christ's  faithful  soldiers  and  servants 
**  unto  your  lives'  end."  To  such  only  do 
those  precious  promises  belong ;  and  in  such 
only  will  they  be  effectually  fulfilled. 

With  these  thoughts  deeply  impressed  upon 
our  minds,  neither  the  cares  nor  the  troubles, 
neither  the  riches  nor  the  pleasures  of  this 
present  world,  will  prevail  to  turn  us  aside 
from  the  path  we  should  pursue.  Intent 
upon  "  the  high  prize  of  the  calling  that  is  set 
"  before  us,"  we  shall  seek  also  to  strengthen 
these  impressions  by  habitual  recourse  to  all 
the  means  of  grace  ordained  for  our  growth 
in  godliness  and  virtue;  more  especially  to 
thou  "  holy  mysteries,"  which  on  this  high 
festival7  we  are  now  about  to  celebrate;  mys- 
teries instituted  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself, 
"  as  pledges  of  his  love,  and  for  the  conti- 
"  nual  remembrance  of  his  death,  to  our  great 
"  and  endless  comfort."  At  his  holy  altar  let 
our  vows  of  faith  and  obedience  be  renewed  ; 
and  while  our  hearts  overflow  with  gratitude 
the  mercies  we  ourselves  rejoice  in,  let 

7  Chri.stinu.x-day. 
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them  expand  also  in  love  and  charity  towards 
all  mankind,  for  whom  his  precious  blood  was 
shed ;  beseeching  him,  both  for  ourselves  and 
others,  to  "  have  mercy  upon  us,  to  pardon 
"  and  deliver  us  from  all  our  sins,  to  confirm 
"  and  strengthen  us  in  all  goodness,  and  to 
"  bring  us  to  everlasting  life,  through  Jesus 
"  Christ  our  Lord." 
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John  xvi.  1$. 

All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine :  there- 
fore said  /,  that  He  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shew 
it  unto  you. 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  of  our 
Lord's  discourses  a  stronger  assertion  of  his 
Divinity  than  is  contained  in  these  words. 
Taken  in  connection  with  what  precedes  and 
follows  them,  they  amount  to  a  declaration  of 
his  equality  with  the  Father,  in  one  of  the 
highest  acts  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom, — 
that  of  imparting  spiritual  gifts.  They  imply 
also,  in  their  more  general  signification,  an  in- 
separable union  and  cooperation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  the  Father  and  Himself,  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  work  of  man's  salvation. 

Throughout  this  memorable  conversation 
with  his  Apostles  on  the  eve  of  his  sufferings, 
our  Lord  appears  exceedingly  solicitous  to 
assure  them  that  his  place  should  he  supplied 
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by  another  Comforter,  who,  though  not  vi- 
sibly manifested  to  them,  should  give  abun- 
dant proof  of  his  actual  presence,  by  mil 
lous  signs  and  tokens,  and  by  such  au  imme- 
diate influence  upon  their  understandings  and 
affections  as  should  leave  them  no  room  to 
doubt  of  the  source  from  which   it  flowed. 
The  characters  he  ascribes  to  this  heavenb 
Person  are  nothing  short  of  attributes  ea 
tially  divine.     He  was  to  "  abide  with  them 
"  for  ever ;"  to  "  teach  them  all  things,"  am 
"  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  whal 
"  soever  Jesus  had  said  unto  them."     He 
to  come  unto  them*  from  the  Father;"  beinj 
"  the  Spirit  of  truth  which  proceedeth  froi 
"  the  Father,"  to  "guide  them  into  all  truth," 
and  to  "  shew  them  things  to  come."     He 
represented  also  as  having  the  same  intimat 
participation  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Diviiu 
will  and  counsels  as  our  Lord  himself 
On  these  high   prerogatives  he  grounds  the 
assurance,  that  the  want  of  his  own  personal 
continuance   among  them  would   be  amply 
compensated  by  the  coming  of  this  all-suffi- 
cient Guide  and  Instructor.     Yet,  great  as 
these   characters   and   prerogatives   are,  our 
Lord  speaks  of  himself  as  equally  entitled 
with  the  Father  to  the  glory  resulting  from 
them  :  "  Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
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8  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth : 
**  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but  what- 
"  soever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak. 
44  He  shall  glorify  me  :  for  he  shall  receive  of 
u  mine,  .and  shall  shew  it  unto  you.  All  things 
**  that  the  Father  hath  are  mink:  therefore 
u  said  I,  that  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shew 
u  it  unto  you.'*  In  this  comprehensive  decla- 
ration, our  Lord  clearly  assumes  to  himself, 
jointly  with  the  Father,  whatsoever  is  done 

I  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  all  the  miraculous  powers 
afterwards  exercised  by  the  Apostles,  all  the 
extraordinary  as  well  as  ordinary  gifts  be- 
stowed upon  them  for  the  great  work  of  their 
ministry.  Conformably  with  this  declara- 
tion, St.  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
sj)caks  of  the  wonderful  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
at  that  time,  as  the  act  of  Christ  himself; 
"  He  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see 
**  and  hear'."  St.  Paul,  in  substance,  affirms 
the  same,  in  applying  to  Christ  that  prophecy 
of  the  Psalmist,  *  When  he  ascended  up  on 
"  high  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts 
u  unto  menb." 

Now,  the  greater  the  characters  and  attri- 
butes here  described  as  appertaining  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  greater  is  the  proof  hence 
derived  of  our  Lord's  divinity  ;  since  he  ex- 

i   \iu  ii.  :J.'i.  b  Eplics.  iv.  8. 
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pressly  claims  the  glory  of  them,  in  savin ir 
that  the  Comforter,  whom  he  was  to  send. 
should   glorify    him.     Such   glory  could    be 
due  to  God  alone  ;  therefore  Christ  is  Goo. 
Therefore  also  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.    Whatsoever  he  receivetl 
from  the  Father,  he  receiveth  from  the  801 
also.     Whatsoever  he  imparteth  to  the  work 
of  the  divine  counsels,  he   imparteth  as  ii 
joint  participation  with  the  Father  and  tin 
Son.     Hence  a  convincing  argument  might 
be  raised  in  proof  also  of  the  divinity  of  th< 
Holy  Ghost.      But  our   present  purpose 
simply  to  shew,  from  these  as  well  as  oth< 
declarations  by  our  Lord  himself,  that  froi 
his  own  discourses  alone  abundant  evidem 
may  be  collected  in  proof  that  he  was  ind< 
the  Son  of  God,  in  the  fullest  extent  of  thl 
title,  as  including  an  essential  partieipatioi 
in  the  Godhead  itself. 

The  reason  assigned  by  him  in  the  woi 
of  the  text  for  ascribing  to  himself  the 
and  graces  bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
indeed  decisive  on  this  point:  "All  things 
8  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine."  We  can- 
not imagine  a  more  direct  assumption  of 
equality  with  the  Father.  However  distinct 
as  to  personal  relationship,  if  all  things  that 
the  Father  hath  are  ins,  can  there  be  a  doubt 
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th.it  both   partake  of  the  same  nature  and 
perfections  ? 

Elsewhere  he  has  also  asserted  this,  in 
terms  equally  significant.  Although  he  de- 
clared that  he  could  "  do  nothing  of  himself 
"  but  what  he  saw  the  Father  do;"  that  he 
"  sought  not  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the 
"  Father  which  had  sent  him  ;"  that  "as  the 
"  Father  had  taught  him,  he  spake  these 
•f  things  ;M  that  he  had  "  not  spoken  of  him- 
V  self,  but  the  Father  which  sent  him  gave 
44  him  a  commandment  what  he  should  say, 
"  and  what  he  should  speak  ;"  and  that  "  the 
"  Father  that  dwelt  in  him  did  the  works" 
which  he  wrought;  yet  to  these  declarations 
he  almost  invariably  subjoins  expressions  im- 
plying that  he  possessed  a  coordinate  and  co- 
equal authority  with  the  Father.  He  dc 
dares  that  "  all  men  should  honour  the  Son, 
u  even  as  they  honour  the  Father! ;M  that 
"  what  things  soever  the  Father  doeth,  these 
"  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise11;"  that  "as  the 
"  Father  knew  him,  even  so  knew  hi:  the 
"  Father';"  and  that "  He  and  the  Father  are 
u  one'."  Twice  the  Jews  charged  him  with 
blasphemy,  in  thus  making  himself  44  equal 
44  with  God:"  yet  he  reiterated  these  asser- 
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tions.  In  his  private  conversations  with  tlit 
Apostles,  he  did  the  same.  "  If  ye  had  knowi 
44  me,"  he  says,  "  ye  should  have  known  nn 
4  i  Father  also,  and  from  henceforth  ye  knoi 
"  him,  and  have  seen  him.*1 — Philip  suit) 
"  unto  him,  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  am 
44  it  sufriceth  us.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Hai 
"  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet 
"  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hal 
44  seen  mk,  hath  seen  the  Fatiiku  ;  and  hoi 
14  sayest  thou,  then,  Shew  us  the  Father? 
f  lievest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father 
44  and  the  Father  in  me*?" 

But  we  scarcely  need  go  further  for  ei 
dence  of  this  kind,  than  his  habitually 
Sfimmg  to  himself  the  appellation  of  the  Sol 
of  God.  The  manner  in  which  he  applit 
tills  title  to  himself  was  so  well  understood 
by  the  Jews,  that  they  grounded  upon  it  I 
direct  charge  of  blasphemy  :  "  Therefore," 
says  St.  John,  "  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to 
44  kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken 
"  the  sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  his 
"  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  GodV 
Such  was  the  construction  the  Jews  put  ujxm 
his  assumption  of  that  title.  The  primitive 
fathers  of  the  Church  did  the  same.  "To 
"  call  him  the  only-begotten,  or  the  Son  of 
R  John  xiv.  7—10.  b  J0l,n  v.  la 
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**  God  the  Father,"  Dr.  Waterland  observes, 
u  was  in  their  account  declaring  him  to  be  of 
"the  same  nature  with  God  the  Father;  as 
"  truly  God  as  the  Son  of  Man  is  truly 
"  Man."  There  is  no  instance,  indeed,  in 
Scripture  of  this  title  being  individually  ap- 
plied to  any  other  person  except  once  to  Adam : 
I  and  that  in  a  peculiar  sense,  as  coming  imme- 
diately out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  and 
not   born  of  any  earthly  parent.     But   our 

I  Lord  uses  it  familiarly  of  himself,  with  mani- 
fest reference  to  his  mysterious  union  with 
the  Deity.  Thus  when  the  Jews  were  about 
to  stone  him  for  making  himself  God,  "Jesus 
ki  answered  them,  Is  it  not  written  in  your 
u  Law,  I  said,  Ye  are  gods?  If  he  called  them 
H  gods  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came, 
**  and  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,  say  ffi 
**  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified 
"  and  sent  into  the  world,  Thou  blasphemest, 
"  because  1  said  1  am  the  Son  of  God  ?  If  I 
*  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me 
"  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not 
tt  me,  believe  the  works;  that  ye  may  know 
I  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I 
"  in  Him' :" — that  is,  If  in  a  far  inferior  sense 
the  title  of  Gods  has  been  given  to  men  in- 
vested only  with  earthly  power,  do  ye  charge 
•  John  x.  34—38. 
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me  with  blasphemy  in  assuming  the  title 
its  highest  sense ;  whose  claim  to  it  was  an- 
nounced on  my  conception  in  the  womb,  and 
ratified  by  a  voice  from  heaven  at  my  bap- 
tism ;  and  who  have  since  by  my  own  words 
and  works  given  proof  incontestable  of  my 
Divine  authority  ?  When  again,  in  answer  to 
the  High- Pri est 's  solemn  question,  4k  I  adjure 
fci  thee  by  the  living  God  that  thou  tell 
k-  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son 
"(ion?"  "Jesus  answered,  1  AMk;' 
sense  was  it  possible  for  those  around  him 
understand  this  answer,  but  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  question  was  put;  as  affirming 
without  hesitation  or  ambiguity  the  very 
point  on  which  they  were  most  solicitous 
condemn  him  ? 

Another  evidence  of  the  same  kind  arn 
from  the  frequent  intimations  given  by  our 
Lord  of  his  preexistent  state  of  being.  This 
is  implied  in  every  declaration  he  made  of  fa 
coming  from  God,  and  having  been  sent  into 
the  world  by  the  Father ;  expressions  essen- 
tially distinguishing  him  from  every  human 
being  of  human  parentage  only.  In  his  eon- 
versation  with  Nicodemus,  who  was  slow  in 
apprehending  the  spiritual  truths  communi- 
cated to  him,  our  Lord  uses  language  of 

k  Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64.  and  Mark  xiv.  61,  62. 
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still  higher  cast,  to  indicate  his  heavenly  cha- 
racter: "If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things, 
I"  aud  ye  believe  nut,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if 
14  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things?  And  no  man 
u  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven  but  he  that 
u  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of* 
M  Man  which  is  in  heaven ' ;"  implying,  that 
unless  he  had  himself  been  in  heaven,  had 
come  down  from  heaven,  and  were  still,  with 
respect  to  his  divine  nature,  conversant  with 
heaven,  such  revelations  could  not  have  been 
made  by  him  as  those  which  he  delivered. 
To  his  chosen  disciples,  perplexed  in  like 
manner  by  some  of  his  mysterious  doctrines, 
lie  uses  similar,  or  even  more  definite  ex- 
pressions ;  "  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  What 
**  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend 
"  up  where  he  was  before  ro?"  enforcing  their 
belief  in  his  doctrine  by  an  assertion  of  his 
preexistent  condition  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Still  stronger  are  the  terms  he  adopts 
on  another  occasion.  Contending  with  the 
Jews  who  indignantly  reviled  him  for  Betting 
hiiiiM-lf  above  Abraham  and  the  Prophets,  he 
terminates  the  dispute  in  then  memorable 
words,  "Verily,  verily.  I  say  unto  you.  Before 
■  Abraham  was.  1  am";"  language  only  paral- 
I  m  dignity  and  sublimity  by  Jehovalfs 
I  John  in.  12,  18.  m  John  %i.  6ft  ■  John  \iii.  58. 
VOL.   I.  I    C 
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own  designation  of  himself  to  Moses,  ■  I 

"  THAT  I  AM0," 

Still  in  the  same  consciousness  of  an  inhe- 
rent authority  above  all  created  beings,  he 
recites  prophecies  from  the  Old  Testament 
characterizing  him  by  the  hu-onimunica 
name  of  the  Deity,  Jehovah.  In  one  instance 
particularly,  the  argument  from  this  coim  i- 
dence  was  found  irresistible.  "  While  the 
"  Pharisees  and  Scribes  were  gathered  toge- 
"  ther,  Jesus  asked  them,  saying,  What  think 
"  ye  of  Christ?  Whose  son  is  he?  Tlu-. 
"  unto  him,  The  Son  of  David.  He  saith 
f*  unto  them,  How  then  doth  David  in  sp 
"  call  him  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord  said  u 
"  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  until 
"  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool? 
*'  David  then  call  him  Loud,  how  is  he 
"  Son1'?"  The  reasoning  turns  upon  the  term 
Jehovah  being  applied  to  Christ,  the  Son 
David;  and  so  inevitable  was  the  inferen 
to  be  drawn  from  it,  that  "no  man," adds  the 
Evangelist,  "was  able  to  answer  him  a  word. 
u  neither  durst  any  man  from  that  day  for 
"  ask  him  any  more  questions." 

Further :  our  Lord  suffered  acts  of  ado 
tion  to  be  paid  to  him,  and  forbade  them  not. 
We  read  of  persons  who  in  asking  or  receiv- 

°  Exod.  iii.  14.  P  Mall.  xxii.  41—45. 
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ing  his  miraculous  aid,  addressed  him  in  ex- 
pressions of  direct  supplication  or  thanks- 
giving. Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  he  would 
accept  homage  of  this  kind,  homage  never 
allowed  to  Prophets  or  other  messengers  of 
God,  had  not  his  pretensions  to  it  been  alto- 
gether dissimilar  to  theirs?  Even  of  his  own 
disciples,  St.  Matthew  has  recorded  that  twice 
they  womkipjml  him;  and  St.  Luke  relates, 
that  on  his  Ascension  they  did  the  same.  St. 
John  has  more  distinctly  narrated  the  me- 
morable confession  of  the  apostle  Thomas,  on 
being  permitted  to  identify  his  body  risen 
from  the  grave,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God !"  a 
confession,  which,  far  from  his  discouraging 
or  repelling  it,  drew  from  our  Lord  the  re- 
markable declaration,  that  blessed  were  they 
who  though  they  had  not  seen  what  Thomas 
had  seen,  should  yet  believe  as  he  had  done, 
and  be  ready  to  testify  their  belief  with  the 
same  ardour  and  devotion. 

In  many  other  instances  did  he,  by  impli- 
cation at  least,  assert  powers  and  prerogaJ 
exclusively  appertaining  to  God.  He  wrought 
a  miracle  on  the  paralytic,  to  prove  that  he 
had  power  to  forgive  skis*  He  declared  that 
he  had  power  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  power 
to  take  it  again.  He  foretold  that  the  general 
resurrect  ion   was  to  be  the  act  of  his  own 
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omnipotence  in  union  with  the  Father; — "as 
"  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quick- 
"  eneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quickcnetli 
"  whom  he  will  V  The  same  he  affirms  of  his 
com in»;  to  judge  the  world:  "  The  Father 
"judgeth  no  man,  hut  hath  committed  all 
"  judgment  unto  the  Son '."  His  disciples  as- 
cribe omniscience  to  him,  and  lie  reproves 
them  not; — "Lord, thou  knowestall  things'." 
His  omnipresence  he  thus  asserts ;  "  Where 
"  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
"  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them ' ;"  and 
again,  in  his  last  interview  with  his  Apostles, 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
"  end  of  the  world"."  By  uniting  also  his  own 
name  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  form  of  Baptism,  he  has  left  a  perpe- 
tual testimony  of  his  equality  with  them  in 
the  Godhead,  which  from  age  to  age  has 
baffled  and  refuted  every  impugner  of 
Divinity. 

To  give  additional  force  to  these  and  ma 
similar  testimonies  that  might  be  collected,  it 
is  of  importance  to  observe  that  there  wa>  no 
greater  stumbling-block  to  the.  Jews  in  ge- 
neral, than  his  thus  assuming  a  divine  cha- 
racter; and  that  they  held  in  the  greatest 
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abhorrence  every  thing  that  seemed  to  dero- 
gate from  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  It  is  therefore  so  much  the  more  re- 
markable, that  he  should  habitually  speak  of 
himself  in  terms  which  not  only  militated  80 
Strongly  against  their  feelings  and  persua- 
sions, but  which,  upon  the  supposition  that 
his  pretensions  to  Divinity  had  no  just  foun- 
dation, could  hardly  fail  to  lead  them  into  a 
most  fatal  error.  Surely,  lie,  "  who  did  no 
*•  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth," 
would  never  thus  have  given  occasion  to  the 
delusion  of  his  hearers,  had  he  been  nothing 
more  than  a  creature  like  ourselves,  or  not 
indeed  a  partaker  of  that  "  fulness  of  the 
■  ( fodhead,"  of  which  he  gave  assurances  so 
ample  anil  so  unequivocal. 

The  Apostles,  throughout  their  writings, 
abundantly  confirm  these  testimonies  of  our 
Lord  himself,  and  establish  them  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  Christian  system.  These 
inspired  penmen  had,  doubtless,  been  still 
more  fully  instructed  by  him,  in  this  as  well 
as  every  other  essential  point,  during  the  forty 
i lavs  in  which  he  continued  with  them  after 
his  resurrection,  "  speaking  of  the  things  per- 
"  taining  to  the  kingdom  of  God."  Still  fur- 
ther were  they  instructed  in  these  truths 
after  that  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
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them,  wliich  he  had  so  expressly  foretold. 
Their  writings  are  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  infallible  comments  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
upon  whatever  He  had  before  delivered  to 
tlu-m.  But  the  root  and  foundation  of  every 
ntial  article  of  our  faith  is  unquestionably 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  our  Lord's  own 
[Willi  I  til  communications  with  his  Apoi 
and  of  his  discourses  to  the  multitude  around 
him.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  of  fkett 
it  lias  been  the  object  of  the  present  dis- 
course to  bring  together  in  one  collective 
point  of  view,  in  order  to  give  to  the  doctrine 
deduced  from  them  the  strongest  ]x)ssible  au- 
thority, that  of  our  blessed  Saviour  himself. 

The  proofs  which  have  thus  been  brou 
forward  are  neither  subtle  nor  obscure.  Th 
lie  upon  the  very  surface  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, and  can  hardly  escape  the  eye  of  the 
most  cursory  observer.  But  they  are  not  of 
the  less  intrinsic  value.  That  which  was  in- 
tended to  make  an  impression  upon  minds 
the  least  capable  of  deep  investigation,  and 
which  appears  actually  to  have  made  such 
an  impression,  was  delivered  in  the  most  un- 
ambiguous terms:  and  by  these  plain  and 
simple  declarations  such  as  are  more  recon- 
dite or  questionable  will  be  most  successfully 
interpreted.     We  know,  indeed,  but  too  well. 
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rthe  labours  of  many  opponents  of  this  doc- 
trine to  render  even  the  clearest  of  these  evi- 
dences dark  and  doubtful,  or  altogether  to 
set  them  aside.  But  if  any  thing  can  add  to 
the  force  of  the  arguments  drawn  from  these 
texts  of  Scripture  in  their  plain  and  obvious 
signification,  it  is  the  manifest  difficulty  un- 
der which  such  writers  labour  in  endeavour- 
»ing  to  distort  their  meaning. 
Without  searching,  then,  after  remote  evi- 
dence, without  affecting  profound  disquisi- 
Itions,  and  without  attempting  to  know  more 
of  the  mysteries  of  God  than  he  hath  seen  fit 
to  reveal,  or  more  than  can  fee  made  intelli- 
gible to  Christians  of  the  lowliest  attainments, 
a  body  of  substantial  proof  is  thus  presented 
to  our  contemplation,  above  all  suspicion 
either  as  to  the  purity  of  its  source  or  its  title 
to  demand  our  unqualified  reception.  It  is 
Christ  himself  who  says,  ■  All  things  that  the 
u  Father  hath  are  mine."     It  is  Christ  who 

I  calls  himself  "  the  Son  of  (Jod,"  who  de- 
clares his  eternal  p  re-existence,  who  applies 
to  himself  the  title  Jehovah;  who  accepts  di- 
vine worship  as  his  due;  who  claims  au- 
thority to  forgive  sins,  to  raise  himself  from 
the  dead,  and  to  judge  the  world ;  who  as- 
sumes omnipotence,  omniscienee,  and  omni- 
presence ;  who  places  himself  on  an  equality 
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with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  th< 
.solemn  rite  of  Baptism. 

If  He,  then,  who  established  the  truth  of 
whatever  he  affirmed  by  signs  and  wonders 
and  indisputable  manifestations  of  "  power 
*  from  on  high/'  bore  such  testimony  of  him- 
self; we  trust  that  we  neither  deceive  nor  are 
deceived,  in  inculcating  these  doctrines  upon 
mankind.  And  if  he  who  revealed  these 
truths  declared  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  his  so 
revealing  them  "  that  all  who  believe  in  him 
■  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;" 
then  does  it  behove  us  to  consider  well,  what 
obligations  are  hereby  laid  upon  us  to  u  make 
**  our  calling  and  election  sure.'*  We  know 
whom  we  have  believed ;  **  a  Saviour,  which 
**  is  Christ  the  Lord ;" — a  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  who  in  himself  united  both  the 
Godhead  and  the  manhood;  an  all-powerful 
Lawgiver  and  Ruler ;  and  the  same  who  will 
hereafter  come  to  be  our  Judge.  We  know 
likewise  what  remains  to  be  done  on  our  part, 
and  the  final  retribution  that  awaits  us.  Such 
is  our  faith,  such  our  duty,  such  our  expecta- 
tions. And  "  if  we  know  these  things,  happy 
u  are  we  if  we  do  them  V 

*  John  xiii.  17. 
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John  v.  27. 

And  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment 
also,  because  he  in  the  Son  of  man. 


±  HERE  are  two  remarkable  appellations  by 
which  our  Saviour  is  frequently  described  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
.SV>//  of  Man.  To  understand  in  what  peculiar 
or  appropriate  sen.se  these  titles  are  given  to 
him,  is  requisite  to  a  right  apprehension  of 
many  passages  of  Scripture. 

The  appellations  themselves  may  be  used 
in  a  general  or  in  a  particular  signification. 

In  a  general  acceptation,  angels  and  men 
are  called  "  sons  of  God ;"  since  both  owe 
their  existence  to  the  supreme  Author  of  all 
Ix'ing.  When  Job  says  that  at  the  creation 
"all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,"  it  is 
evident  that  he  speaks  of  angels  and  all  the 
heavenly  host.     When  our  Lord  enjoins  his 
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disciples  to  pray  to  God  as  their  heavenly 
Father,  it  is  implied  that  they  stand  in  that 
relationship  to  the  Almighty  as  their  Creator. 
And  when  St.  John,  speaking  of  the  privileges 
of  the  faithful,  says,  ■  Behold  what  manner 
"  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  u 
u  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God'," 
he  clearly  refers  to  all  who  partake  of  the 
special  privileges  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. 

The  general  application  of  the  term  "  Son 
**  of  man"  is  equally  intelligible.  When  the 
Psalmist  says,  "  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou 
"  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man,  that 
"  thou  so  regardest  him  b?" — we  instantly  per- 
ceive that  the  one  expression,  as  well  as  the 
other,  denotes  mankind  in  general,  the  whole 
human  race,  to  whom  the  Almighty  extends 
his  benevolent  regard.  And  even  when  ap- 
plied individually,  as  it  is  to  the  prophet 
Kzckiel  throughout  his  prophecy,  it  admits 
of  no  other  than  its  common  acceptation  ; 
since  it  is  not  associated  with  any  thing  rela- 
tive to  his  character  or  circumstances  which 
can  give  it  a  peculiar  signification. 

But  it  will  be  found,  that  when  applied  to 
our  blessed  Saviour,  both  these  titles  are  ma- 
nifestly intended  to  convey  an  extraordinary, 
■  1  John  iii.  1.  b  Psalm  viii.  4. 
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an  appropriate  signification,  inapplicable  to 
any  hut  himself.  From  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  used  by  him.  and  in  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  understood  by  the  Jews, 
every  attentive  reader  may  perceive  that  they 
bore  some  special  reference  to  his  character 
and  office  as  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  of  mankind. 

Respecting  the  title.  Son  of  God,  occasion 
was  taken,  in  afonner  discourse  on  the  proofs 
of  our  Lord's  divinity  from  his  own  declara- 
tions, to  advert  to  it  as  one  of  those  frequent 
and  unequi vocal  indications  of  his  Divine 
character,  which  his  adversaries  found  it  im- 
possible either  to  resist  or  to  evade.  In  the 
present  discourse,  it  is  my  purpose  to  offer 
some  brief  observations  of  a  similar  kind  on 
the  title  Son  of  Man,  as  assumed  by  our  Lord 
in  conjunction  with  the  other,  and  then  to 
consider  it  more  especially  as  connected  with 
the  authority  he  asserts  to  be  given  him,  in 
the  words  of  the  text,  hereafter  to  judge  the 
world,  **  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man."' 

That  this  title  relates  to  his  human  na- 
ture there  can  l>e  no  question  :  but  that  it 
denotes  also  something  peculiar  to  him,  as 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  is  hardly 
possible  not  to  perceive.  In  several  of  his 
conferences  with  the  Jews,  both  appellations, 
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the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man,  seem 
be  used  as  equally  appertaining  to  hi  in  as  tlu 
Christ.  When  the  high  priest  asked,  u  Art 
14  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  or  (ion  f  Jesus 
having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  imm< 
diatcly  adds,  u  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the 

*  or  man  sitting  on  the  right  liand  of  power, 
"  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  V  When 
Nathanael  addressed  him,  saying,  "  Rabbi, 
"  thou  art  the  Son  of  Goo,  thou  art  the 
,l  King  of  Israel,"  he  replied,  "  Here  after  ye 
'*  shall  see  beaten  opened,  and  the  angels 
"  God  ascending  and  descending   upon   the 

*  Son  of  man'1."  In  the  passage  connected 
with  the  text,  the  same  association  of  these 
terms  occurs ;  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
**  you,  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  wlien 
"  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  «»i 
"  God;  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.  For 
"  as  the  Fatiiiu  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath 
"  he  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself: 
'*  and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute 
"  judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  ok 
"  man."  In  all  these  instances,  the  inter- 
change of  the  two  titles  is  very  remarkable, 
and  clearly  indicates  some  special  and  appro- 
priate sense,  in  which  they  characterized  Him 
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exclusively,  and  could  not  be  similarly  ap- 
plied to  any  other. 

It  is  a  still  further  evidence  of  this,  that  our 
Lord  calls  hJTTIgrlf  thfi  Son  of  man,  not  only 
when  describing  the  humiliation  to  which,  in 
that  character,  he  submitted,  but  even  when 
asserting  and  exercising  the  highest  acts  of 
divine  authority.  Although,  as  Son  of  man, 
he  u  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  and  was 
to  u  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men,"  and 
to  "  suffer  many  things ;"  yet  it  was  also  as 
Son  of  man  that  he  declared  he  had  -  power 
**  on  earth  to  forgive;  sins'";''  that  he  was 
u  Lord  of  the  sabbath  V  ami  that  at  the  end 
of  the  world  he  was  to  "  come  in  the  glory  of 
u  his  Father,  with  the  holy  angels*."  In  every 
part  of  the  great  work  he  had  undertaken  for 
our  redemption,  whether  suffering  or  trium- 
phant, whether  with  reference  to  his  state  of 
glorification  or  of  humiliation,  we  find  hi  in 
assuming  this  distinction,  as  no  less  applicable 
to  the  one  case  than  to  the  other.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  apprehend  the  reason  of  this.  The 
appellation  of  Son  of  man,  thus  assumed  as  a 
distinctive  characteristic,  appears  to  have  had 
reference  to  his  being  that  one  and  only  de- 
scendant of  Adam,  the    promised  seed,  the 

■  Mull.  ix.  6.  r  Mark  ii.  28.  6  Mark  viii.  38. 
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great  Deliverer  of  mankind,  foretold  from  the 
beginning  to   our  first   parents,  and   subse- 
quently to  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets. 
The  person  so  foretold  was  both  to  suffer  and 
to  conquer.     His  heel  was  to  l>e  bruised   by 
the  seed  of  the  serpent,  and  lie  was  to  bruise 
the  serpent's  head.    By  Him,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  human  race,  their  great 
adversary  was  to  be  destroyed.     From  Adam 
they   had    derived   sin    and    condemnation; 
through  Him  they  were  to  obtain  pardon  and 
justification.     For  "as  in  Adam  all  die,  e\en 
"  so  in  (  hrist  shall  all  be  made  alive1'."   1 1 
he  is  called  the  setond  Adam,  in  contradis- 
tinction  to   the  fir ,st ;    and   the  old  and  fib 
new  man  are  expressions  used  to  contrast  the 
depraved  state  of  mankind  through  the  trans- 
gression of  Adam,  with  their  renovated  state 
through  the  redemption  by  Christ.    With  re- 
ference to  these  distinguishing  character! 
of  the  Messiah,  it  appears  that  our  Lord  is 
emphatically   designated    the    Son    of  man; 
and  the  Jews  seem  clearly  to  have  understood 
that  this  title  emphatically  belonged  to  that 
i  Deliverer  whose  coming  had  been  fore- 
told.   Had  they  also  duly  considered  the  full 
force  of  a  designation  so  significant  and  so 
eomprehensiv 
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luctant  to  acknowledge  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  belonged,  though  he  was  to  be  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  of  tli c  family  of  David,  was  neverthr 
to  be  one  in  whom  all  mankind,  every  son 
of  Adam,  would  have  an  equal  interest  with 
themselves. 

These  observations  however  will  derive 
much  additional  force  from  being  considered 
in  connection  with  the  remarkable  declara- 
tion contained  in  the  words  of  the  text. 

Our  Lord  here  affirms,  that  the  Father 
"  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judg- 
"  incut,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man."  He 
had  before  said, "  The  Father  judgeth  no  man, 
"  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the 
"  Son ;  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son, 
M  even  as  they  honour  the  Father."  The  ho- 
nour to  be  given  to  the  Son  equally  with  the 
Father,  could  only  be  the  honour  which  is 
due  to  Goo ;  and  the  authority  to  judge  the 
world  seems  necessarily  to  include  the  divine 
attributes  of  omnipotence  and  omniscience. 
But  the  reason  assigned,  "  because  he  is  the 
a  Son  of  man,"  shews  that  this  office  specially 
appertained  to  God  the  Son,  in  consequent- 
of  his  taking  our  nature  upon  him.  It  shews 
also,  that  it  will  be  executed  by  him  in  that 
same  twofold  character  of  God  and  man  which 
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he  sustained  here  on  earth.    Of  this  the  angels 
who  appeared  at  his  ascension  expressly  fore- 
warned his  disciples;  "  Ye  men   of  Galilee, 
u  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  Thii 
"  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  in1 
u  heaven,  shall  so  come,  in  like  manner  as  y< 
u  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven'."     That  lit 
will  then  appear  in  his  human  charaett 
confirmed  also  by  what  St.  Paul  says  | 
"  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  ju< 
"  the  world  in   righteousness,  by  that  Mi 
B  whom  he  hath  ordained*." 

This  corresponds  moreover  with  those 
passages  of  Holy  Writ  which  represent  our 
Lord's  exaltation  and  dominion  as  the  con- 
sequences of  his  resurrection  and  ascension. 
"Him,"  says  St.  Peter,  "hath  God  exalted 
"  with  his  right  hand,  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
u  Saviour1."  St.  Paul  likewise,  after  speaking 
of  his  being  "  found  in  fashion  as  a  man," 
and  becoming  "  obedient  unto  death.'  mlds, 
"  Wherefore  God  also  hath  liighly  exalted 
"  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  al>ove 
kt  every  name;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  e 
"  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
"  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ; 
*'  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
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*'  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
"  the  Father™."  These,  then,  are  prerogatives 
evidently  ascribed  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  be- 
coming the  Son  of  man.  The  divine  potters 
essentially  inherent  to  him  as  Son  of  God 
could  admit  of  no  additional  exaltation.  They 
equally  belonged  to  him  before  and  after  his 
coming  in  the  flesh.  It  was  only  as  Son  of 
man,  that  the  dignity  of  his  nature  could  thus 
lie  raised.  To  the  man  Christ  ?60U6  these  ex- 
pressions, therefore,  must  he  applied. 

Every  thing,  indeed,  which  our  Lord  did 
or  suffered  for  the  redemption  of  mankind, 
derived  peculiar  importance  from  his  twofold 
character.  The  power  of  the  Godhead  gave 
to  the  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  in  his  human 
nature,  its  full  and  entire  efficacy.  The  same 
power  still  renders  him  an  all-sufficient  Me- 
diator and  Intercessor.  The  same  invests 
him  with  authority  to  judge  both  quick  and 
dead.  When  he  is  said  to  receive  authority 
from  the  Father  for  these  purposes,  it  is  be- 
cause, having  vouchsafed  for  a  while  to  veil 
his  divinity  by  uniting  it  with  our  mortal 
nature,  he  thenceforth  became  subject,  volun- 
tarily subject,  to  the  Father  in  that  special 
character  which  he  had  assumed.  He  sub- 
mitted to  this,  because  he  had  vouchsafed  to 
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become  Son  of  man.  In  his  human  nature, 
he  was  accordingly  susceptible  of  humiliation 
and  exaltation,  of  suffering  and  rejoicing,  of 
honour  and  dishonour,  of  evil  report  and  good 
report,  of  the  bitterest  evils  of  mortality,  ami 
the  highest  glories  of  heaven. 

The  attempt,  however,  to  explain  this  unit*  d 
operation  of  the  Godhead  and  manhood  must 
baffle  our  utmost  ingenuity.     We  only  kin 
from  the  testimony  of  himself  and  his   \\ 
sties,  that   these   constantly   co-operated 
effect  the  purpose  of  his  coming.     He  who 
assumed  to  himself  the  appellations  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man ; — He  who 
at  one  time  said,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one," 
and  at  another  time,  "  My  Father  is  greater 
"  than  I  f — He  who  spake  of  the  Divine 
tributes  as  his  own,  and  yet  professed  entii 
submission  to  the  Divine  will;  was  assuredly 
such  an  one  as  these  extraordinary  declara- 
tions, in  their  plain  and  obvious  meaning,  de- 
noted him  to  be.     This  mystery  we  restive 
through  faith  in  Him  who  said,  *To  this  end 
"  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  end  came  I  into 
"  the  world,  that  I  should  ]>oar  witness  to 
"truth0." 

If  now  from  tlie.se  high  and  awful  contei 
plations  we  turn  to  that  special  consideration 
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resulting  from  them,  which  is  set  before  us 
in  the  text,  how  deeply  shall  we  find  our- 
selves affected  by  them  as  to  our  own  per- 
sonal' interests ! 

If  there  be  any  one  thought  which,  more 
than  another,  may  he  supposed  to  excite  in 
the  mind  of  man  apprehensions  approaching 
to  terror  and  dismay,  it  is  surely  the  expec- 
tation of  being  brought  to  judgment  at  the 
tribunal  of  a  Being  of  infinite  majesty,  jxnver, 
knowledge,  holiness,  and  justice.     How  can 
man  he  justified  in  his  sight?  His  angels  he 
fl  chargeth   with  folly."     w  The   heavens   are 
**  not  pure  in  his  sight."     "  How  much  less, 
44  man  that   is  a  worm!" — It  is  among  the 
most   invaluable   blessings  of  the   Christian 
dispensation,  that  it  tends  to  allay  these  dis- 
quietudes, by  unfolding  to  us  a  system  of  par- 
don and  reconciliation,  such  as  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive.     Yet  even   under  this  gracious 
dispensation,  so  infinitely  do  we  fall  short  of 
the  measure  of  our  duty,  so  tinctured  with 
infirmity  and    imperfection  are  the  l)est  ser- 
vices we  can  |>erform,  that  the  thought  of  ap- 
pearing before  Him  *  who  is  of  purer  eyes 
**  tluui  to  behold  iniquity,"  can  hardly  be  en- 
tertained even  by  the  most  blameless  Chris- 
tian, without  awful  emotions. 
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Now  the  text  informs  us  to  whom  the  a 
thority  is  committed  to  "  execute  judgment. 
It  is  given  to  the  Son  of  man.  and  hrcnusr  lit- 
is the  Son  of  man.  It  is  given  to  Him  whu. 
having  vouchsafed  to  take  our  nature  upon 
him,  has  had  experimental  knowledge  of  our 
infirmities,  our  trials,  our  temptations,  f  Wi 
"  have  not  an  High  Priest  which  cannot 
u  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmiti* 
"  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  nr< 
"  are,  yet  without  sin°."  And  this  is  He  wl 
will  "  hereafter  come  to  be  our  Judge." 
we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment 
of  Christ  It  is  as  the  Christ  that  he 
exercise  this  divine  prerogative.  u  Both  In 
"  that  sanctifieth,  and  they  who  are  sancti- 
"  fied,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  are  all  of  one  ;  fur 
"  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
"  brethren p:"  and  "  forasmuch  as  the  children 
u  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also 
**  himself  took  part  of  the  sameV  Thut  tlu 
character  of  our  Judge,  though  invested  with 
the  authority  of  the  Most  High,  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  level  of  our  apprehensions ;  and 
we  are  enabled  to  regard  it  with  a  somewhat 
more  stedfast  eye.  He,  indeed,  not  only 
knew,  but  felt  what  was  in  man.  He  wept 
for  the  calamities  of  men,  pitied  their  frail- 
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ties,  had  compassion  on  their  ignorance,  pa- 
tiently endured  their  contradictions,  exercised 
towards  them  continual  mercy  and  forbear- 
ance, prayed  for  his  bitterest  enemies  and 
persecutors.  To  Him  this  last  and  highest 
act  of  sovereign  power  is  committed,  by  which 
b  to  be  determined  the  final  destination  of 
every  human  being.  Can  we  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  lenity,  as  well  as  the  equity  of  this 
ne  appointment?  Do  we  not  discern  in  it 
the  most  striking  features  of  condescension  to 
Iranian  infirmity?  How  entirely  does  it  har- 
monize with  every  part  of  that  beneficent 
system,  which  proceeded  from  Him  who  u  is 
"  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that 
"  all  should  come  to  repentance r !" 

But  it  is  not  only  in  this  respect  that  we 
are  to  contemplate  the  fitness  of  our  Lord,  as 
Son  of  man,  to  take  this  office  upon  him.  It 
was  in  his  human  character  that  he  withstood 
the  assaults  of  the  Tempter;  that  he  obtained 
for  us  the  victory  over  sin  and  death;  that  ho 
bruised  the  serpent's  head  :  that  "  by  death 
he  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of 
u  death  ;"  that  he  u  Spelled  principalities  and 
u  powers,  and  triumphed  over  them  f  that 
he  **  led  captivity  captive,  and  obtained  gifts 
•*  for  men."  These  things  he  did  while  he 
»  2  PcUr  iii.  9. 
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was  yet  "  in  the  flesh  f  while  he  "  was  fbun 
u  in  fashion  as  a  num."  and  "  humbled  hi 

*  self  unto  death,  even  the  death  upon  tli 
u  cross."  His  sufferings  wrought  our  deli 
veranee;  His  humiliation  our  triumph.  M  I 
•'  it  became  Him."  says  the  Apostle,  "  for  wh 
"  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  thin 
"  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make 
"  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through 
44  sufferings';"  and  having  thus  "  perfected  for 
"  ever  them  that  arc  sanctified,  this  man" — 
the  man  Christ  Jesus — "  forever  sit  down 
14  the  right  hand  of  God,  from  henceforth 
"  pecting  that  his  enemies  be  made  his  foo 

*  stool1."  So  far,  however,  was  this  his  ch 
racter  of  Son  of  man  from  being  in  any  of 
these  points  disconnected  from  that  of  the 
Son  of  God,  that  without  the  latter  the  for- 
mer would  have  wanted  that  which  not  only 
distinguished  him  from  every  other  human 
being,  but  gave  efficacy  to  all  that  he  did  anil 
suffered.  His  human  faculties,  far  from  an- 
nulling his  divine  prerogatives,  manife 
them  so  much  more  distinctly  to  the  world, 
and,  jxrrhaps.  in  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  have  been  rendered  perceptible  to  mor- 
tal observation.  In  vain,  then,  would  the  im- 
pugners  of  his  divinity  set  these  at  variance 
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with  each  other.  Their  union  is  that  which 
constitutes  his  essential  character  as  the 
Christ,  and  that  which  gives  to  our  faitli  its 
strongest  and  surest  hold  upon  the  mind. 
When  he  said,  that  M  the  Father  had  given 
"  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  because 
"  he  was  the  Son  of  man,"  it  was  not  because 
he  was  a  mere  man,  and  nothing  more;  but 
because  Hk  only,  of  the  Persons  in  the  God- 
head, took  upon  him  the  nature  of  man.  Still, 
therefore,  it  is  God  who  will  judge  the  world, 
though  he  will  judge  it  by  that  Man  whom 
he  hath  ordained.  The  judgment  delegated 
U)  him  as  Son  of  man  will  be  executed  by 
Divine  power,  because  he  is  also  Son  of  God : 
and  when  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick 
and  dead,  He  will  come  in  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  with  his  angels,  to  reward  every  man 
according  to  his  works. 

Let  not  occasion,  then,  l)e  taken  to  think 
less  seriously  of  the  awful  day  that  is  ap- 
proaching, as  if  we  were  to  be  judged  by 
merely  such  an  one  as  ourselves.  Every  re- 
presentation of  him  in  his  judicial  character 
sets  forth  his  infinite  power,  holiness,  and 
justice,  no  less  than  his  mercy  and  goodness. 
The  Baptist  described  him  as  one  "  whose 
"  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  who  will  throughly 
"  purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into 
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the  garner,  but  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with 
unquenchable  iireV  and  he  himself  pom 
trays  his  own  character  in  the  parable 
*'  the  householder  and  reapers,"  in  simik 
t( Tins.  He  will  '*  bring  to  tight  the  hiddei 
"  things  of  darkness,  and  make  manifest,  tin 
"  counsels  of  the  heart*.*'  The  books  H  shal 
M  be  opened,  and  the  dead  judged  out  of 
"  those  things  that  are  written  in  the  books 
"  according  to  their  works5."  Here  is  enough 
to  arouse  tin-  careless  and  im}>enitent  to  a 
sense  of  danger,  notwithstanding  the  com 
lation  and  encouragement  which  every  hui 
ble  and  sincere  penitent  may  derive  from  the 
assurance  that  he  will  be  judged  by  One  who 
M  knoweth  our  frame,  and  remembereth  that 
"  we  are  dust."  It  will  therefore  be  our  wis- 
dom and  our  duty  to  contemplate  Him  as  that 
omniscient  Being,  "  unto  whom  all  hearts  are 
"  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from  whom  n< 
"  secrets  are  hid."  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten, 
that  if  as  Son  of  man  he  is  touched  with  a  feel- 
ing of  our  infirmities  and  of  the  dangers  that 
beset  us;  He  is  also  so  much  more  sure  to 
discern  whether  or  not  these  are  deceitfully 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  our  guilt.  "Kvei 
then,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  the  dispens 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  though  full  of  mercy  and 
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benevolence,  and  originating  in  the  most  per- 
fect love  to  mankind,  is  nevertheless  a  system 
of  holiness,  purity,  and  truth.  It  is  M  the 
"  power  of  God  unto  salvation  unto  every 
"  one  that  belie velli',"  and  whose  faith  is 
productive  of  its  projx»r  fruits.  But  what- 
ever delusive  expectations  we  may  he  disposed 
to  cherish,  H  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  shall 
"  perish  V  For  lt  the  grace  of  God,  that 
M  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all 
'I  men,  teaching  H  that,  denying  ungodli- 
"  ness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  m>- 
"  berly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  pre- 
"  sent  world ;  looking  for  that  blessed  ho]x% 
*f  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God 
M  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave 
"-  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
44  from  iill  iniquity*  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
**  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works  V* 

u  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you 
"  from  falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless 
"  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  c\- 
M  ceeding  joy,  to  the  only  wise  God  our  Sfl 
•f  viour,  l>e  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and 
"  power,  now  and  ever1.  Amen." 

*  Rom.  i.  16.  »  Job  viii.  13.  b  Tin.-  u    It. 
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Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  utter- 
most that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  lie  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  J  or  them. 


1  HERE  is  none  of  the  sacred  writers  who 
lias  treated  the  subject  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation so  systematically  as  St  Paul  has 
done ;  nor  is  there  any  of  St.  Paul's  writings 
in  which  the  comparison  between  that  and 
the  Jewish  economy  is  so  fully  drawn  out  as 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  general  design  of  this  Epistle  is,  to 
shew  that  the  ritual  Law  of  Moses  was  a  I  \  - 
pical  or  figurative  service,  introductory  to  the 
Gospel ;  that  its  institutions  were,  for  the 
most  part,  no  otherwise  efficacious  than  as 
connected  With  that  Redeemer  whom  they 
foreshewed;  that  to  him  they  bore  testimony, 
and  in  him  were  fulfilled ;  and  that  this  pur- 
pose having  been  accomplished,  they  ceased, 
and  gave  way  to  that  better  covenant  which 
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had  long  before  been  promised,  and  which 
was  the  consummation  of  all  the  Divine  pro- 
ceedings for  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
This  view  of  the  subject,  though  addressed  to 
Jewish  converts,  and  founded  upon  the  Jew- 
ish scriptures,  is  no  less  interesting  to  every 
Christian  reader.  The  New  Testament  de- 
pends upon  the  Old  for  some  of.  its  most 
substantial  evidences;  nor  can  any  thing  tend 
more  to  heighten  our  veneration  of  both, 
than  this  their  mutual  harmony  and  coinci- 
dence. By  this  they  are  shewn  to  have  been 
equally  the  result  of  the  Divine  counsels, 
and  equally  indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of 
those  gracious  purposes  of  the  Almighty. 

Among  various  other  topics  specifically 
touched  upon  by  the  Apostle  relative  to  this 
connection  betwixt  the  two  dispensations, 
that  of  the  priesthood  is  largely  discussed. 
The  Jewish  priesthood  was  ordained  for  local 
and  temporary  circumstances  ;  the  Christian 
is  distinguished  by  its  permanent  and  uni- 
versal character.  Our  Lord  differed  from  all 
who  had  preceded  him  in  the  sacerdotal  of- 
fice, in  that  he  held  it,  "  not  after  the  law  of 
"  a  carnal  commandment" — not  subject  to 
decay  and  death — "  but  after  the  power  of  an 
"  endless  life3."  He  was  to  abide  in  it  "for 
a  Heb.  vii.  16. 
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u  ever"  He  was  to  exercise  the  mediatorial 
office,  after  his  departure  from  this  world,  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  God.  **  They 
"  truly,"  says  the  apostle,  "  were  many  priests, 
"  because  they  were  not  suffered  to  continue, 
"  by  reason  of  death.  Bat  this  man,  because 
u  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable 
"priesthood.  Wherefore  he  is  able  to  saw 
*•  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God 
"  by  him,  seeing  be  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
"  cession  for  them.*' 

To  this  Striking  contrast  the  AnOBtle  sub- 
joins another,  grounded  on  the  perfection  of 
our  Lord's  character,  to  which  none  before 
Him  could  lay  claim.  "Such  an  High  Priest," 
he  observes,  "became  us,  who  is  holy,  harm- 
"  less,  undefined,  separate  from  sinners  and 
M  made  higher  than  the  heavens  ;  who  needed 
"  not  daily,  as  those  high  priesis.  to  offer  up 
**  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then 
M  for  the  people:  for  this  he  did  once,  when 
"  he  offered  up  himself.  For  the  Law 
"  maketh  men  high  priests  which  have  infir- 
"  mity ;  but  the  word  of  the  oath,  which  was 
**  since  the  Law,  maketh  the  Son,  who  is  con- 
u  secrated  for  evermore  V"  u  And  now,"  adds 
the  Apostle  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
chapter,  "of  the  things  which  we  have  spoken 
Ml.-*,  vii.  !*>,  27,28. 
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**  this  is  the  sum.  We  have  such  an  Higl 
"  Priest,  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  tl 
"  throne  of  the  majesty  in  the  heavens: 
*'  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  ti 
"  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not 
"  man."  And  again,  P  now  hath  he  obtained 
u  a  more  excellent  ministry,  by  how  much 
f  also  he  is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  O 
"  nant,  which  was  established  upon  better 
"  promises  V 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  two  chief 
points  present  themselves  to  our  consi<< 
tion ;  first,  the  necessity  that  existed  for  a 
more  powerful  and  efficient  Mediator  and 
Intercessor  than  any  institutions  antecedent 
to  the  Gospel  could  supply;  secondly,  the 
certainty  that  we  have  such  a  Mediate?  in 
the  person  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in 
every  known  religion,  even  where  no  distinct 
traces  can  be  found  of  its  being  derived  from 
Revelation,  the  necessity  of  an  Intercessor 
between  God  and  man  appears  to  have  been 
virtually  acknowledged.  Among  the  imagi- 
nary deities  of  the  Gentile  world,  some  were 
invocated  as  gods  of  a  subordinate  kind, 
through  whom,  it  was  supposed,  access  was 
Hab.  viu.  !,;»>,  6. 
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to  be  had  to  the  Father  of  gods  and  men : 
and  even  these,  as  well  as  the  superior  divi- 
nities, were  only  approached  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  sacred  order  of  men  offering  gifts 
and  sacrifices,  and  other  devotional  services, 
which  the  worshippers  in  general  were  not 
deemed  qualified  to  perform.  The  institu- 
tion of  a  priesthood  seems,  indeed,  in  itself 
to  imply  an  acknowledgment,  a  conscious- 
ness, on  the  part  of  those  worshippers,  that 
none  were  worthy  to  hold  communion  with 

I  the  gods,  unless  in  some  way  consecrated  for 
that  purpose.  Here  we  discern  the  rude 
lineaments,  at  least,  of  that  doctrine  which 
to  us  is  more  distinctly  made  known  by 
the  light  of  Revelation.  And  whether  we 
suppose  this  common  and  prevailing  no- 
tion among  mankind  to  have  originated  in 
their  natural  feelings  of  unworthiness  to 
come  before  God,  or  in  some  remote  tradition 
handed  down  to  them  from  patriarchal  times, 
the.  testimony,  in  point  of  weight,  is  nearly 
the  same.  It  shews  the  universality  of  the  m li  i- 
tiinent,  and  indicates  that  it  has  a  deep  foun- 
dation in  the  exigencies  of  human  nature. 

No  persuasion,  indeed,  seems  to  be  more 
congenial  than  this  with  the  feelings  of  every 
one  who  has  not  formed  to  himself  either 
some  derogatory  conceptions  of  the  Supreme 
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JJeing,  or  some  unwarrantable  conceits  of  hi; 
own  perfection.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ii 
measurable  distance  between  the  creatui 
and  the  Creator,  between  infinite  perfection 
and  such  finite  excellencies  as  the  very  be 
of  men  can  attain  unto :  there  is  a  fearful 
and  seemingly  insurmountable  barrier  be- 
tween the  sinner  and  his  God.  Without  the 
assurance  of  some  expiation  for  his  offences, 
who  would  not  dread  to  approach  a  .Judge, 
44  imto  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  all  des 
"  known,  and  from  whom  no  secrets 
u  hid  ?"  And  even  when  this  expiation 
found,  who  may  venture  to  plead  it  before 
God,  without  the  intervention  of  the  party 
through  whom  the  expiation  has  been  made? 
Who  can  be  an  effective  mediator,  but  the 
one  who  himself  hath  provided  the  ransom 
to  be  paid  ? 

With  a  sense  of  this  general  necessity  for 
some  intercessor  between  God  and  man,  the 
reverence  attached  to  the  sacerdotal  charac- 
ter is  evidently  connected.  The  ideas  are 
correlative,  and  almost  inseparable  from  each 
other.  As  such,  they  are  expressly  recognised 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  *  Every  high 
u  priest,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  taken  from  anion 
"s  ordained  for  men,  in  things  pertain 
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*•  and  sacrifices  for  sinsV  No  offerings  of 
any  kind,  prayers,  thanksgivings,  or  sacrifices, 
were  deemed  lit  to  be  presented  to  the  Al- 
mighty, but  through  those  who  were  invested 
with  that  sacrtMl  character. 

But  since  this  office,  when  administered  by 
men,  fallible  and  peccable  like  their  fellow 
creatures,  can  be  no  otherwise  efficacious 
than  as  representative  of  something  more 
worthy  of  the  Divine  acceptance  ;  they  who, 
either  from  ignorance  of  revelation,  or  from  a 
blind  and  supers titious  reverence  for  the  of- 
fice itself,  trust  to  it  without  reference  to  that 
from  which  it  derives  its  only  value,  can  have 
no  solid  ground  lor  confidence.  As  they  who 
believed  that  "  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
"  could  take  away  sin,"  without  the  atoning 
virtue  of  the  Redeemer  whom  they  typified, 
did  but  deceive  their  own  souls  ;  so  they  who 
imagine  that  the  priest,  by  virtue  of  any  au- 
thority or  sanctity  of  his  own.  independent  of 
the  one  great.  Intercessor  in  whose  name  he 
acts,  can  perform  the  work  of  effectual  media- 
tion, are  manifestly  under  a  similar  delusion. 
Upon  this  ground,  the  Apostle  urges  upon 
the  Jews,  that  their  ceremonial  Law  had  re- 
ference throughout  to  a  higher  dispensation  : 
and  he  lalxmrs  to  shew  the  absolute  futility 

<»Heb.  v.  l. 
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of  the  most  important  of  their  religious  ser- 
vices, when  disconnected  from  that  Redeemer 
through  whom  alone  they  could  \m  rendered 
available  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
ordained. 

The  necessity  of  an  Intercessor  who 
"  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
"  come  unto  God  by  Him,"  being  thus  esta- 
blished ;  we  are  next  to  inquire  into  the  cer- 
tainty that  we  have  such  an  Intercessor  in 
the  person  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  Apostle's  train  of  reasoning  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  leaves  nothing  to  de- 
sire on  this  momentous  point.  Having  first 
laid  down  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  divinity,  declaring  that  he  was  "  the 
"  Son  of  God,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and 
"  the  express  image  of  his  person*;"  he  ad- 
verts to  his  having  been  "made  lower  than 
"  the  angels,  for  the  suffering  of  death,"  and 
afterwards  ■  crowned  with  glory  and  ho- 
"  nour."  The  purpose  of  his  suffering  is 
stated  to  be,  that  he  might  "taste  death  for 
"  every  man,"  and  be  "  a  merciful  and  faith- 
"  ful  High  Priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God, 
■  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  people  V 
He  observes,  that  though  our  blessed  Saviour 
«Hcb.  i.3.  fHeb.  ii.  7,17. 
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was  *•  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infir- 
"  id i ties,  and  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
"  as  we  are,  yet  he  was  without  sin  *',*'  and  in 
this  respect  essentially  differed  from  every 
other  who  had  been  invested  with  the  media- 
torial office : — **  Every  high  priest  taken  from 
"  among  men  is  himself  also  compassed  with 
"  infirmity,  and,  by  reason  hereof,  ought,  as 
"  for  the  people,  so  also  for  himself,  to  offer 
"  for  sins,"  but  "Christ  being  made  perfect, 
*  became  the  Author  of  salvation  to  all  them 
**  that  obey  him  h :"  and  hence  our  hope  in 
him  is  "an  anchor  of  the  soul  both  sure  and 
"  steadfast'."  After  further  illustrating  this 
by  a  coni|)aris(>ii  of  our  Lord's  priesthood 
with  that  of  Aaron  under  the  Mosaic  Law, 
and  with  that  of  Melchisedec  under  the  patri- 
archal dispensation,  the  Apostle  shews  that 
though  the  Levitical  sacrifices  had  all  the 
pom])  and  circumstance  that  could  give  them 
estimation  in  the  eye  of  the  worshipper,  yet 
they  were  defective  as  to  intrinsic  worth,  inn- 
was  it  possible  that,  of  themselves,  they  could 
"-take  away  sins."  He  only  who  said,  "  Lo, 
u  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  ()  GodV  could  sup- 
ply this  imperfection.  All  this  is  evidently 
intended  to  shew  that  our  Lord  had  by  his 

K  Hob.  iv.  1.5.  h  Hch.  v.  1,  2,  Si,  0.  '  H<-1». 
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death  made  a  full  and  sufficient  sacrifice  and 
atonement  for  sin,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  effectual  intercession  at  the  throne 
of  grace. 

The  proof,  however,  that  this  sacrifice  VII 
actually  accepted  by  the  Father,  and  that  he 
became  in  consequence  our  all-powerful  Me- 
diator and  Advocate,  results  more  imme- 
diately from  his  Resurrection  and  Ascension. 
Hence  the  same  Apostle's  triumphant  excla- 
mation in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  "  Who 
*  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's 
"  elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth,  who  is  he 
*'  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
"  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even 
"  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
"  intercession  for  us1."  On  these  incontro- 
vertible evidences  St.  Paul  grounds  our  belief 
in  the  efficacy  both  of  his  atonement  and  of 
his  intercession.  The  one  follows  from  the 
other  as  a  necessary  consequence.  No  longer 
could  it  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  our 
Lord  had  entirely  accomplished  the 
work  he  had  undertaken;  whether  he  was  in 
deed  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  King  of  Glory ; 
whether  he  was  able  to  make  good  his  pro- 
mises; whether  "  all  that  the  Father  had  was 
"  his,"  and  "  whatsoever  his  disciples  should 

I  Rom.  viii.  B&  $4. 
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"  ask  in  his  name,  be  would  give  it  them. 
These  truths  were  established  bevond  all  con- 
tradiction  by  those  manifestations  of  Divine 
power  so  signally  displayed. 

They  who  duly  appreciate  such  truths  and 
such  evidences,  will  hardly  need  to  be  forti- 
fied against  the  attempts  of  those  who  either 
altogether  deny  them,  or  maintain  opinions 
inconsistent  with  a  right  apprehension  of 
them.  By  a  certain  class  of  interpreters,  it  is 
contended  that  Christ  was  no  more  than  a 
Messenger,  or  Teacher,  commissioned  simply 
to  announce  the  Divine  mercy  in  the  pardon 
of  sin,  and  to  preach  the  efficacy  of  repent- 
ance. But  if  this  be  the  whole  of  the  case, 
and  if  in  this  sense  only  our  Lord  is  said  to 
mediate  between  God  and  man  :  why  is  not 
the  same  ascribed  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
to  the  Apostles,  or  to  others  who  were  from 
time  to  time  commissioned  to  declare  God's 
will  to  mankind?  Yet  St.  Paul  expressly  says, 
14  There  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  be- 
44  tween  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
4<  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  allm."  No- 
thing is  more  evident  than  that  the  title  of  Me- 
diator is  here  given  exclusively  to  our  bit 
Saviour :  and  given  him,  not  merely  because 
he  preached  salvation,  but  because  he  pur- 

"»  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  6. 
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chased  it  for  us  by  his  death  :  because  lie 
stood  between  the  offending  and  the  offended 
parties,  and  reconciled  them  to  each  other: 
because  he  removed  the  enmity  between 
them  ;  bringing  us  to  God,  who  had  departed 
from  him,  and  rendering  God  propitious  to 
us  for  his  sake.  This,  indeed,  is  clearly  im- 
plied in  the  very  term  Mediator,  which  de- 
notes one  who  satisfies  the  offended  party  by 
interposing  on  behalf  of  the  offender.  But 
in  what  propriety  of  speech  could  this  be  ap- 
plied to  a  person  who  merely  delivers  a  mes- 
sage to  that  effect?  or  what  could  St.  Paul 
intend,  when  he  says  of  Christ,  "  He  gave  his 
"  life  a  ransom  for  all,"  but  that  by  virtue 
of  the  expiation  he  had  made,  and  not  merely 
by  preaching  remission  of  sins,  he  became  in- 
w.sted  with  full  and  effective  powers  to  plead 
for  us  at  the  throne  of  grace  ?  Every  point 
of  view  in  which  the  Apostle  has  placed  this 
consolatory  doctrine  tends  to  shew  that,  ■  by 
n  his  one  oblation  of  himself  once  offered,"  our 
Lord  had  acquired  the  right  to  plead  for  Qfl 
with  the  Father,  not  as  a  mere  supplicant,  but 
as  an  all-powerful  Redeemer;  one  who,  having 
u  bought  us  with  a  price,"  even  the  price  of 
his  own  blood,  presents  to  God  those  who  are 
his,  with  an  entire  assurance  that  the  media- 
tion shall  not  be  unavailing. 
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Full  of  hope,  however,  and  of  comfort,  as 
this  doctrine  is.  there  are  errors  both  in  faith 
and  practice  which,  to  those  who  retain  them, 
may  defeat  its  purpose. 

There  was  an  ancient  heresy  in  the  Church, 
that  denied  the  hope  of  salvation  to  those 
who  had  once  fallen  away  from  the  faith,  not- 
withstanding their  subsequent  penitence  and 
conversion.  This  rigorous  and  unscriptural 
persuasion  has  long  since  passed  away.  Yet 
something  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  it  may 
still  be  found  among  those  who  are  prone  to 
despondency  themselves,  or  wanting  in  cha- 
rity towards  others.  The  certainty  that  Christ 
is  u  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
"  come  unto  God  by  him,"  ought  to  be  a  sove- 
reign antidote  to  any  such  misgivings  or  sur- 
mises. Despair,  it  has  been  truly  said,  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  only  state 
of  mind  for  which  the  Gospel  itself  affords  no 
remedy.  It  is  madness  to  entertain  it  our- 
selves ;  it  is  cruelty  to  give  occasion  to  it  in 
others.  In  no  case  can  it  be  admissible,  bat 
in  that  of  absolute  impenitency  or  unbelief. 
The  surest  preservative  against  it  is  a  firm 
trust  and  confidence  in  Him  "  with  whom  is 
"  plenteous  redemption","  a»d  who  hath  said, 
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"  him  who  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wis 


cast  our." 
But  there 


of 
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error  ot  an  opposite 
far  more  likely  to  gain  proselytes,  yet  equally 
militating  against  a  right  apprehension  of  this 
doctrine.  It  is  the  error  of  those  who  per- 
suade themselves  that  God  sees  no  sin  in  hi: 
elect;  or,  in  other  words,  that  God  hath 
ahsolutely  predestinated  certain  persons 
eternal  life,  that  whatever  sins  they  commil 
it  is  impossible  they  should  finally  fall  awa; 
This  seems  to  be  in  effect  affirming,  eitlu 
that  the  sins  of  such  persons  are  not  actually 
sinful  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  that  they  81 
already  forgiven,  even  before  they  are  coi 
mitted  :  their  pardon  being,  as  it  were,  ante- 
dated by  a  special  decree  of  the  Almighty  in 
their  favour.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe, 
how  entirely  this  notion  seems  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  intercession  by  a  mediator, 
and  to  regard  even  the  duties  of  repentance 
and  obedience,  if  not  as  absolutely  super- 
fluous, yet  as  matters  already  provided  for  in 
the  secret  arbitration  of  the  Almighty,  and 
concerning  which,  therefore,  the  individual 
interested  need  enn  ii.iin  little  .solicitude. 

There  are  also  certain  errors  fostered  by  the 
Romish  Church,  which  are  repugnant  to  this 

•  John  vi.  87- 
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great  article  of  our  faith.  The  supposed  of- 
fering of  the  real  body  of  Christ  in  the  con- 
tinual sacrifice  of  the  mass,  plainly  derogates 
from  the  infinite  value  of  the  <me  oblation  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  and  implies  the  in- 
sufficiency of  that  sacrifice  without  this  vain 
repetition  of  it.  It  is  virtually  recurring  to 
the  exploded  system  of  the  Jewish  ritual:  in 
which  sacrifices  were  offered  continually,  be- 
cause the  Redeemer  whom  they  typified  had 
not  yet  appeared  to  effect,  once  for  all,  the 
purpose  of  their  institution.  But  still  more 
flagrantly  does  the  Church  of  Rome  offend 
against  the  doctrine  of  one  only  sacrifice,  and 
one  only  Mediator  and  Intercessor,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  many  mediators :  by  the  invo- 
cation of  saints,  and  angels,  and  the  Biased 
Virgin  :  and  by  the  superstitious  veneration 
of  images  and  relics;  greatly  to  the  disparage- 
ment of"  His  meritorious  cross  and  passion, 
■  wherein  alone  we  obtain  remission  of  our 
"  sins,  and  are  made  partakers  of  the  king- 
"  dom  of  heaven."  Greatly  also  is  the  me- 
diatorial office  of  our  Lord  infringed  upon  by 
the  monstrous  fiction  of  purgatory  and  the 
use  of  masses  for  the  dead;  by  which  the 
power  of  intercession  seems,  as  it  were,  to  be 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  Him  who  alone  is 
*  mighty  to  save,"  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
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ef  men  presumptuously  urnijiig  tlic  pren 
gatives  of  the  Most  High. 

Against  all  such  errors  our  Church  mo; 
carefully  guards  us,  in  her  Creeds  her  Arti- 
dflBf  and   her   Liturgy.     She  declares,   that 
"  the  grant  of  repentance  is  not  to  l>e  deni< 
"to  such  as  fall  into  sin  after  baptism;* 
that  "  after  we  have  received  the  Hoh  ( >li« 
"  we  may  depart  from  grace  given,  and  fal 
••  into  sin.  and  by  the  grace  of  God  may  axu 
"  again,  and  amend  our   lives ;" — and    ths 
"  they  are  to  he  condemned  which  sav,  tin 
"  can  no  more  sin  as  long  as  they  live  here, 
4k  or  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness  to  such  as 
"  truly    repent."      She   also    reprobates    the 
masses  of  the  Romish  Church,  disclaims  the 
invocation  of  saints,  renounces  the  notion  of 
purgatory,  and  offers  up  her  prayers  in  the 
name  of  "Jesus  Christ.  OUT   oiihj    Mid 
"  and  Advocate.'"     Thus  she  closes  up  evei 
avenue  to  mistake  on  these  points,  and  giv< 
the  honour  due  unto  God  the  Father,  witl 
out  derogating   from  the   infinite   value  ol 
the  mediation  and  intercession  of  God  tin 
Son. 

The  practical  improvement  of  this  subject 
no  sincere  disciple  of  Christ  can  he  at  a  1<>^ 
to  make.  Our  Lord  is  "  gone  up  on  high  :" 
lie  hath  "  led  captivity  captive,  and  received 
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44  gifts  for  men  V  even  the  gifts  of  pardon  and 
sanctification.  He  hath  despoiled  death  of 
its  sting,  and  the  grave  of  its  victory.  He  is 
now  "  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church  V 
which  he  governs  and  sanctifies  by  his  con- 
stant, though  invisible  presence.  "  He  must 
"reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  uihUt  liis 
"  feet."  "Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  .shall 
•  have1  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  c\ «  D 
"  the  Father'."  His  mediatorial  office,  with 
every  thing  specially  wrought  by  him  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind,  having  fully  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  will  then  necessarily  cease. 
But  before  that  blessed  consummation,  this 
same  Jesus,  who  was  visibly  taken  up  into 
heaven,  "  will  so  come  in  like  manner  as  he 
44  was  seen  to  go  into  heaven."  He  shall 
come  in  power  and  great  glory,  to  judge 
both  the  quick  and  dead ;  and  "  the  dead. 
"  small  and  great  shall  stand  before  God  ; 
B  and  the  books  shall  be  opened,  and  the  dead 
"  shall  he  judged  out  of  those  things  that  are 
u  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their 
u  works1."  That  we  may  at  that  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  receive  the  full  be- 
nefit of  his  merits  and  intercession,  let  our 
thoughts,  our  hearts,  and  minds,  thither  now 

i  Bphat  iv.  8.  i  Epha*  i.  2S.  '  1  Cor.  .w. 
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ascend  where  he  is  gone  before.  Be  it  our 
unremitting  care  to  "  seek  those  things  which 
u  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right 
u  hand  of  God;"  to  live  like  men  waiting  the 
coming  of  our  Lord ;  and  so  to  perfect  our- 
selves in  his  faith  and  fear,  that "  when  Christ, 
u  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  we  also  may 
"  appear  with  him  in  glory1." 

*  Coloss.  iii.  1,  4. 
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Acts  ii.  4. 

And  the  ij  were  nil  filled  itith  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
began  to  speak  icith  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  ntteranee. 


IN  every  miracle  proposed  to  our  belief,  two 
points  are  chiefly  requisite  ;  first,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  act  which  none  but 
Divine  power  could  perform  ;  secondly,  that 
it  was  wrought  for  some  important  purpose, 
worthy  of  divine  interposition.  In  both  these 
respects,  the  miracle  recorded  in  the  words 
of  the  text  will  bear  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion. 

That  a  power,  instantaneously  communi- 
cated, of  speaking  divers  languages,  is  ut- 
terly beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties, 
will  hardly  even  by  the  most  sceptical  be 
called  in  question.  That  some  who  were 
witnesses  of  this  in  the  case  here  related  of 
the  Apostles,  should  have  had  the  hardihood 
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to  "  mock"  at  so  astonishing  an  occurrence 
saying,  "  Tliese  men  are  full  of  new  wine1,' 
a  lamentable  instance  of  ignorance,  of  incon 
sideration,  or  of  perverseness.  It  was  to 
thing  less  than  ascribing  to  the  grossest  d« 
basement  of  the  understanding  that  which 
transcends  the  powers  of  the  most  perfect 
human  intellect.  If,  indeed,  there  cm 
any  gradation  in  miraculous  gifts,  this  was 
miracle  of  the  highest  order.  It  carrii 
the  very  face  of  it,  the  evidence  of  such 
immediate  and  overpowering  influence  upon 
the  mental  faculties,  as  can  be  conceived  to 
proceed  only  from  Him  who  first  endowed 
man  with  the  gift  of  speech.  It  was  an  act 
of  direct  supernatural  agency,  as  manifssl 
and  as  complete  as  it  would  have  been 
enable  the  new-born  infant  to  articulate, 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb  to  sing. 

That  no  illusion  could  have  been  practis 
upon  this  occasion  is  also   equally  certain. 
The  simple  narrative  of  the  Apostle  rem 
every  suspicion  of  this  kind.     "  There  were 
"  dwelling,"  says  he,  "  at  Jerusalem,   Jew-s 
"  devout   men,  out   of  every  nation    under 
"heaven;"    and    ''when   this    was    noi 
"  abroad,  the  multitude  came  together,  and 
w  were  confounded,  because  that  every  man 
a  i eta  ii.  18. 
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i4  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  language. 
"  And  they  were  all  amazed  and  marvelled, 
'*  saying  one  to  another,  Ik-hold,  are  not  all 
"  these  which  speak  Galileans?  And  how 
**  hear  we  every  man  in  our  own  tongue, 
'*  wherein  we  were  born  ?M  Here  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  persons  wholly  uneonneeted  and 
unacquainted  with  the  Apostles  came  pur- 
posely to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth  of 
what  they  had  heard  reported  ;  and  since  the 
gift  so  bestowed,  though  sudden  and  instan- 
taneous in  its  production,  was  not  transient 
or  momentary  in  its  effect,  but  continued  to 
be  a  permanent  gift  throughout  the  course 

f  their  ministry,  time  and  opportunity  were 
not  wanting  to  verify  the  fact,  not  only  at 
that  moment,  but  long  after  the  first  imj 
sions  of  surprise  and  wonder  had  ceased.  The 
immediate  consequence,  however,  was  amply 
sufficient  to  set  incredulity  at  defiance.  "  The 
11  same  day  were  added"  to  the  number  of 
Christian  converts  u  three  thousand  souls*." 
What  deception  can  we  conceive  it  possible 
for  the  Apostles  to  have  practised  upon  such 
an  assemblage  of  persons,  strangers  to  each 

ther,  coming  from  various  distant  countries, 

and  each,  however  illiterate  or  uneducated, 

conversant  at  least  with  his  own  vernacular 

b  Acuii.  41. 
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fcOUgue,  and  in  that  respect  beyond  the  rea 
of  delusion?  Had  the  Apostles  indeed  a 
t&npted  to  persuade  either  themselves 
others  that  they  possessed  such  a  gift,  wh 
in  reality  they  possessed  it  not ;  where  would 
have  been  the  individual  among  the  whole 
multitude  who  could  not  instantly  have  de- 
tected the  fraud,  and  have  exposed  it  to  scorn 
and  derision  ? 

On  the  certainty,  then,  of  the  fact  itself 
we  may  assume  there  could  be  no  reasonabl 
doubt.     Of  its  importance,  as   in   every 
spect  worthy  of  Divine  interposition,  the  evi 
dence  will  be  found  no  less  satisfactory. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  this  wori 
our  Lord  fully  explained  to  his  sorrowing  dis- 
ciples the  expediency  of  his  leaving  them 
the  guidance  of  that  Holy  Spirit  who  was 
supply  his  place  here  on  earth  :  "If  I  go 9 
"  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  un 
"  you  ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  un 
"you."  From  that  Comforter  they  were 
obtain  such  further  instruction  and  such  con- 
tinual  help,  as  should  enable  them  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  the  high  and  saered 
office  to  which  they  had  been  called.  Whi 
their  blessed  Master  remained  on  earth,  an 
before  he  had,  by  his  death,  resurrectioi 
c  John  xvi.  7. 
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ascension,  fulfilled  all  that  the  prophets  had 
spoken  of  him,  they  were  far  from  distinctly  ap- 
prehending the  entire  purpose  of  his  coming, 
or  the  true  nature  of  the  spiritual  kingdom 
he  was  about  to  establish.  Their  inability  to 
discern  these  things  until  after  all  had  been 
accomplished,  is  assigned  as  a  reason  why 
they  should  not  repine  at  the  loss  of  his  pre- 
sence :  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
"  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  How- 
"  beit,  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come, 
"  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth;  for  he 
"  shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but  whatsoever 
M  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak  ;  and  he 
"  will  shew  you  things  to  come.  He  shall 
"  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and 
•*  shew  it  unto  you d."  Among  other  extraor- 
dinary powers  to  be  conferred  upon  them, 
this  heavenly  Comforter  was  to  "  bring  all 
"  things  to  their  remembrance  whatsoever  he 
u  had  said  unto  them  e ;"  thus  not  only  sup- 
plying his  place  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
<  Mi^encies,  but  giving  them  the  most  entire 
assurance,  that  whatever  was  imparted  by  the 
one  would  be  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the 
other.  For  these  important  purposes  our 
I.«ord  stated  his  departure  to  be  necessary, 
and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  indispens- 

«  John  xvi.  12,  13,  14.  I  John  xiv.  26. 
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ably   requisite.     After   his   resurrection,   he 
again    reminded  them  of  this,  by  declaring 
that  "  not  many  days'*  from  that  time  tin g 
should  be  *'  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  f 
commanding  them  also  "  not  to  depart  B 
"  Jerusalem,  but  to  wait  for  the  promise  of 
"  the    Father,   which   they   had    heard   from 
u  Him  ;"  adding  yet  further,  "  Ye  shall  re- 
"  ceive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Gh<> 
"  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses 
"  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  .Ju- 
u  da?a,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  utter- 
"  most  parts  of  the  earth  f." 

Conformably  with  these  instructions,  the 
Apostles,  it  appears,  abode  at  Jerusalem, 
awaiting  the  event  foretold,  and  preparing 
themselves  for  it  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
and  by  daily  communications  with  each  other. 
"  And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully 
"  come,  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one 
11  place.  And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound 
"  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind. 
M  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were 
*•  sitting.  And  there  appeared  unto  them 
"  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it 
"  upon  each  of  them.  And  they  were 
*  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began 
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**  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave 

"  them  utterance." 

The  expression,  -when  the   day  of  Pen- 

M  tecost  was  fullv  come."  reminds  us  of  a  si- 
.  * 

milar  one  used  by  St.  Paul  respecting  our 
Lord's  coming;  "When  the  fulness  of  time 
*'  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son."  In 
both  instances,  it  seems  to  be  implied  that 
the  event  spoken  of  was  to  take  place  at  some 
definite  period  of  time,  until  which  the  com- 
pletion of  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty  would 
be  wanting.  The  "  fulness  of  time"  IB  which 
our  Lord  appeared,  was  marked  by  the  new 
complishment  of  many  distinct  and  circum- 
stantial prophecies  concerning  him.  as  well  as 
by  the  general  state  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  the  particular  aspect  of  the  Roman  and 
Jewish  governments  at  that  special  crisis. 
'ITic  circumstances  which  render  a  similar 
expression  applicable  to  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  though 
less  obvious  to  immediate  observation,  are 
such  as  give  great  additional  interest  to  the 
event. 

The  festival  of  Pentecost  was  ordained 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation  to  commemo- 
rate the  giving  of  the  Law  from  mount  Sinai, 
fifty  days  after  the  Passover.  The  solemn 
promulgation    of  the   Gospel    on    that    day. 
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ushered  in  by  a  miracle  so  stupendous,  cou 
hardly  fail  to  excite  attention,  and  to  impress 
strongly  upon  the  mind  of  a  devout  observer 
the  seeming  coincidence  of  the  two  dispensa- 
tions. The  Christian  convert,  at  least,  might 
be  led  to  infer,  that  as  the  Jewish  pass 
had  prefigured  our  Lord's  death  and  passion, 
so  the  giving  of  the  Law  to  the  Israelites 
on  mount  Sinai  might  be  contemplated  as 
typical  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
all  nations.  St.  Luke's  expression  that  the 
■  day  was  fully  come,"  seems  to  indicate 
the  expectation  that  our  Lord's  promise 
would  come  to  pass  at  that  particular 
son. 

Other  circumstances  also  might  tend 
connect  these  occurrences  with  each  other 
contemplative  minds.  The  Divine  presen 
had  been  manifested  on  the  delivery  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  by  thunders  and  lightnings  and 
other  terrific  signs,  impressing  the  people 
with  awe  and  dread.  That  same  presence 
was  indicated  on  this  occasion,  not  indeed  by 
tokens  so  tremendous,  but  by  wonders  no 
less  demonstrative  of  Divine  agency,  and  ren- 
dered doubly  impressive  by  being  assneiated 
with  the  recollection  of  what  had  passed  in 
former  times,  on  the  day  still  held  sacred 
u  The  sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,'" 
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which  "filled  nil  the  house  where  they  were 
"  sitting,"  and  the  cloven  tongues  **  like  as 
"  of  fire"  which  sat  upon  each  of  the  Apostles, 
would  bring  to  mind  the  thunders  and  light- 
nings of  the  former  period,  and  would  excite 
scarcely  less  veneration  towards  these  holy 
men,  than  had  been  felt  by  the  Israelites  to- 
wards their  inspired  Lawgiver.  These  mar- 
vellous appearances  were  also  significant  of 
the  powerful  energy  of  the  Gospel  and  its 
preachers,  "whose  sound  was  to  go  out  into 
**  all  lands,  and  their  words  unto  the  end  of 
"  the  world*."  As  the  elements  of  air  and 
fire  puify  and  invigorate,  warm  and  en- 
lighten the  natural  world;  so  does  the  Holy 
Spirit  operate  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men.  Its  immediate  effect  Upon  the  Apostles 
corresponded  with  these  symbols :  and  mul- 
titudes bore  witness  to  its  almost  irresistible 
influence  both  on  those  who  preached  and 
those  who  heard  the  word.  Again  ;  the  "clo- 
**  ven  tongues"  betokened  that  precious  gift  by 
which  the  Apostles  discoursed  in  various 
languages  to  people  of  various  nations,  on  the 
,;  wonderful  works  of  God."  This  they  did 
i4  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  By 
"  the    word    of  wisdom"  and    "the  word    of 

Pnlm  xi\.  4. 
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"  knowledge19  they  were  enabled  to  nude 
stand  divine  truths;  and  by  the  gift  of  ■  di 
"  vers  kinds  of  tongues  V'  they  were  e 
powered  to  communicate  them  to  others 
not  simply  to  speak  and  utter  them,  but  to 
expound,  exhort,  persuade,  and  argue,  with 
power  far  exceeding  any  ordinary  human  »• 
dowinents. 

This  miracle,  then,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
public  and  solemn  manifestation  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  complete  the  work 
of  our  redemption.  By  indisputable  tokens 
of  Divine  power,  the  Almighty  had  already 
borne  witness  to  the  coming  of  his  Son  ;  and 
now,  by  tokens  no  less  convincing,  he  bore 
witness  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  festival  we  this  day  celebrate '  has  hence 
i  sometimes  called  the  Advent,  and  tin 
Bpiphanj,  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  corresponding 
with  the  terms  applied  to  the  coming  of  our 
blessed  Saviour.  The  purposes  to  be  effect i d 
by  each  were  indeed  inseparably  connec 
Our  Lord  came  to  fulfil  the  Law.  and  make 
atonement  for  its  transgression  ;  the  Holy 
Ghost*  to  perfect  the  Gospel,  and  give  spiri- 
tual life  to  its  disciples.  Christ  came  to  re- 
deem the  church  :  the  Holy  Ghost  to  sanctify 

h  1  t  or.  xii.  8.  10.  '  Whitsiimlav. 
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it.  The  former  announced  remission  of  sins, 
through  faith,  repentance,  and  obedience : 
the  latter  dis|x>scs  and  enables  the  believer 
to  accept  these  conditions,  and  to  perform 
them.  The  full  effect  of  our  Lord's  coming 
was  not  indeed  perfectly  understood  even  by 
his  Apostles,  until  the  Spirit  "guided  tliem 
"  into  all  truth,"  enriching  them  with  spiri- 
tual knowledge,  dissipating  their  doubts  and 
fears,  and  fortifying  them  against  all  tempta- 
tions to  swerve  from  their  arduous  undertak- 
ing. Heretofore  they  had  been  slow  of  be- 
lief, wavering,  irresolute,  indisposed,  through 
prejudice  or  misapprehension,  to  discern  the 
true  nature  of  our  Lord's  kingdom,  or  to  re- 
ceive his  doctrines  in  their  full  extent.  Now, 
their  understandings  were  enlightened,  their 
hearts  invigorated.  Zeal,  fervour,  intrepi- 
dity, perseverance,  marked  their  whole  cha- 
racter and  demeanour,  and  gave  indubitable 
tokens  of  that  divine  impression  which  alone 
can  be  conceived  to  have  wrought  a  change 
so  sudden,  yet  so  permanent  :  so  competent 
to  the  supply  of  every  human  infirmity,  and 
to  the  mastery  of  every  unruly  will  and  affec- 
tion. 

Yet  what  could  even  these  gifts  have 
availed  for  performing  the  task  assigned  to 
them,  had   not   others    been    Miperadded,  t.i 
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enable  them  to  discharge  that  last  and  mo: 
important  injunction  of  their  heavenly  Mi 
ter,  "  Go  ye,  and  teach  all  nations  k  ?"  Hoi 
were  they  to  attempt  this,  of  all  undertaking 
the  most  hopeless,  to  men  destitute  as  th< 
were  of  advantages,  as  to  station  in  life*  cdu- 
cation,  or  influence  of  any  kind,  that  might 
hold  out  to  them  the  remotest  prospect 
success  ? 

For  this  purpose,  the  gift  of  tongues 
the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  necessary  of 
all  the  supernatural  powers  conferred  upon 
them.  The  very  gift  itself  bespoke  the  in- 
tention of  the  Almighty,  "that  his  way 
"  should  be  known  upon  earth,  his  saving 
w  health  among  all  nations '."  It  expressively 
taught  to  the  Apostles,  that  the  Spirit  was  to 
"  lead  them  into  all  truth,"  not  for  them- 
selves only,  but  for  all  mankind.  It  quali- 
fied them  to  become  Apostles  in  the  full  ac- 
ceptation of  that  term  ;  persons  sent,  or  emu 
missioned,  to  make  disciples  among  all 
tions,  and  to  constitute  a  *  holy  chui 
"  throughout  all  the  world."  In  this  sense, 
they  themselves,  with  the  Prophets  before 
them,  are  truly  called  the  "foundation" 
which  we  are  built;  "Jesus  Christ  hii 
"  being  the  chief  corner  stone  ■„" 

k  Matlh.  xxviii.  19.         '  Psalm  Ixii.  2.         «"  Ephcs.  ii.  80. 
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Thus  endued  with  power  from  on  high, 
these  holy  men  went  forth,  "  the  Lord  work- 
"  ing  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word 
"with  signs  following0."  They  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  nil  directions. 
Instantaneously  they  became  qualified  to 
open  their  commission  as  messengers  of  the 
Most  High,  and  to  obtain  a  hearing,  at  least, 
of  what  they  were  authorized  to  promulgate. 
That  diversity  of  languages  which  originally 
had  been  inflicted  for  the  punishment  of  im 
piety  and  presumption,  was  now  by  the  infi- 
nite mercy  of  God  rendered  instrumental  in 
bringing  back  all  nations  to  be  "one  fold, 
**  under  one  Shepherd0."  When  the  men  of 
Babel,  in  just  judgment  upon  their  daring 
confederacy  against  the  Almighty,  were  di- 
vided in  their  language,  there  immediately 
ensued  confusion  and  the  utter  discomfiture 
of  their  vain  design.  With  the  Apostles, 
this  very  diversity  gave  occasion  to  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  the  truth,  and  became  a 
bond  of  union  in  the  faith,  however  widely 
scattered  its  innumerable  disciples.  That 
proved  a  blessing  in  the  one  case,  which  in 
the  other  operated  as  the  bitterest  of  punish- 
ments. So  effectually  can  the  same  mea- 
sures, under  an  all-wise  and  over-ruling  Pro- 
■  Mark  sri.  90.  *  John  x.  10. 
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vidence,  subserve  the  purposes  either  of  ju 
merit  or  of  mercy ! 

Nor  is  the  benefit  we  ourselves  may  deriv 
from  the  contemplation   of  this  stupcndo 
event  limited  to  our  admiration  of  the  imm 
diate  use  of  it  by  the  first  preachers  of  Chri 
tianity.     It  teaches   us  lessons  of  high  i 
portance  as  to  our  own  faith  and  practice 
such  as  no  distance  of  time,  no  disparity 
circumstances,  can  diminish  in  value. 

First,  it  calls  upon  us  to  bless  God  for  th 
result   of  this  precious  gift;  since  we  our 
selves,  whose  forefathers  were   once   anion 
the  darkest  of  the  heathen  tribes,  have  th 
"  been  brought  out   of  darkness  and   e 
"  into  the  clear  light  and  knowledge  of  hi 
M  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.'"     Under  th 
circumstances  of  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel)  no  secondary  causes  can  be  COB 
adequate  to  such  an  effect.     Their  inabili 
to  preach  it  in  different  languages  would  i 
itself  have  presented  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  their  success.     Could   we  therefore  even 
suppose,  (improbable  as  the  supposition  ap- 
pears  to  be,)  that  the  Apostles   might   hn\ 
had  influence  enough  to  persuade  their  fel 
low-countrymen  to  accept  their  ministry  and 
their   message;    yet   what  a   length   of  time 
must   necessarily  have  elapsed,  before  these 
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could  have  been  extended  l>eyond  even  the 
confines  of  Judaea  !  For  every  thing  exceeding 
that  narrow  boundary,  the  want  of  this  mn;i 
culous  gift,  whatever  Others  they  might  pos- 
m>s  must  have  operated  as  an  absolute  dis- 
qualification. 

Secondly,  the  extraordinary  effect  of  this 
great   miracle,  in   enabling    the  Apostles    to 
spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
admonishes  us  how  we,  under  the  ordinary- 
guidance  of  the  same  Spirit,   may   hope   to 
carry  on  that  vast  design,  until  4<  the  earth 
"  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
"as  the  waters  cover   the   sea  p."    The  gift 
of  tongues,  though  evidently  miraculous  with 
respect  to  these  its  first  preachers,  is  yet  at- 
tainable in  a  considerable  degree  by  human 
labour  and  perseverance:  and  since  it  is  now 
no   longer  supernatural ly  imparted,  it  must 
be  supplied  by  proficiency  in  human  Learning 
The  fact  that  the  Apostles  presumed  not  to 
go  forth  on  their  widely  extended   commis- 
sion until  thus  transcendently  endowed,  may 
teach  us  that  this  is  a  work  not  rashly  to  1m- 
undertaken  by  unqualified  and  illiterate  men. 
In  vain  will  it  be  pleaded  that  the  Apostles 
were    fishermen,    tent-makers,    or    publicans, 
persons  of  no  superior  mental  qualifications 

I  -.1.  \i,  !). 
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no  superior  advantages  of  education.     Thi 
extraordinary  gifts  bestowed  upon  them  sup- 
plied   the   want    of   these,   far   beyond    tin 
highest    human   acquirements.     To    negh 
such  acquirements,  therefore,  as  not  requisil 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  is  rashness  anc 
presumption,  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Apostles.  They  not  only  pray* 
but  laboured  for  their  own  improvement,  am 
for  that  of  others.     Thev  conferred  one  wit  I 
another;  they  met  together  in  council ;  the} 
thought  and  deliberated  before  they  acted 
they  reasoned  with  those  whom  they  sough! 
to  convert;    nor  did  they  presume  even  01 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  diligenl 
application  on  their  own  part.     They  did  in 
arrogantly  "  tempt  God,"  by  expecting    hi; 
inspirations  and  suggestions,  to  uphold  them 
in  rash  and  ill-advised  undertakings. 

Another  point  suggested  by  the  miracle  «»f 
the  gift  of  tongues,  is  the  duty  of  translating 
the  holy  Scriptures  into  divers  languages,  so 
that  all  may  benefit  by  that  light  which  was 
to  "light  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
"  world  V  This  important  work  of  Christian 
charity,  when  faithfully  executed,  can  hardly 
fail  to  become  a  powerful  instrument  of  con- 
version.    Bat  it  is  an  instrument  only.  ;md 

•i  John  i.  9. 
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not  designed  to  work   its  own  effect,  unac- 
companied with  other  aid.     It  does  not  su- 
persede the  ministry  ;  although  it  is  its  great 
and  all-powerful   engine,  its  most   effectual 
means  of  impressing  the  truth  upon  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men.     We  read  not,  however, 
of  any  conversions  wrought  by  the  Apostles 
or  their  immediate  successors,  merely  by  send- 
ing abroad  the  sacred  word.      They  lnlxiurcd 
personally  themselves ;  expounding  what  was 
written,  and  reasoning  out  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  "  reproved,  rebuked,  exhorted  '."     Yet 
all  was  done  "decently  and  in  order*."     No 
one  u stretched  beyond  his  own   measure1;" 
each  had  his  stated  province  and  commission. 
Thus  have  they  left  a  model,  to  all  succeed- 
ing ages  of  the  Church,  of  sober  judgment  and 
sound  discretion:  of  zeal  tempered  with  know- 
ledge ;  of  simplicity  guided   by   wisdom  ;  of 
charity  not   degenerating  into  weak   conni- 
vance at  error,  nor  giving  countenance  to  dis- 
order and  irregularity.     Weil  it  becomes  us 
not  to  depart  from  these  salutary  rules  ;  nor 
to  admit  any  fervours  of  enthusiasm  or  any 
pretences  of  a  private  spirit  to  interfere  with 
their  observance.     To  the  Apostles  only  was 
the  promise  given  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should 

r  2  Tim.  iv.  2.         •  1  Cor.  xiv.  40.         ■  8  Cor.  x.  14. 
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guide  them  into  "all  truth.'"  The  sub.st.nu 
of  that  truth  we  have  in  tJteir  writings ; 
explain  and  to  enforce  which,  are  the  prim< 
objects  of  the  now  existing  ministry.  Througl 
them,  and  not  by  any  immediate  eommunic; 
tions  from  above,  must  the  Christian  teadu 
now  instruct  others:  and  thus  must  all  th< 
faithful  now  utry  the  spirits,  whether  they 
"  of  God  V 

Little,  however,  will  all  these  benefits  avail 
unless  we  bear  in  mind,  both  teachers  and 
hearers,  that  our  own  ]>ersonal  advancemenl 
in  every  Christian  grace  and  virtue  is  the 
main  purpose  to  be  effected.  God,  who  at 
first  "  taught  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  ]>eople 
"  by  sending  to  them  the  light  of  his  Holy 
fl  Spirit)"  willed  also  that  "  by  the  same  Spirit 
"  we  should  have  a  right  judgment  in  all 
"  thmgs,  and  evermore  rejoice  in  his  holy 
11  comfort.''  The  promise  of  thin  aid  was  not 
to  the  Apostles  only,  but  "  to  as  many  as  the 
"  Lord  our  God  should  call""  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  In  this  respect  "the  ma- 
"  nifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  even 
M  man  to  profit  withal  V  For,  whether  theft 
81  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether  there 
"  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away  V    But 


r  1  John  iv.  1. 
-  1  Cor.  xii.  7. 
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"  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
u  long-suffering,  gentleness,  go<xlncss,  faith, 
M  meekness,  temperance*."  Those  belong  to 
tin"  faithful  in  all  generations,  and  in  the 
fullest  sense  shall  "abide  with  them  for 
u  ever."  For  these  let  us  implore  the  grace  of 
God  to  assist  our  own  weak  endeavours,  and 
draw  near  to  him  in  those  "  holy  mystei -irs" 
which  he  hath  ordained  as  "pledges  of  his 
"  love,  to  our  great  and  endless  comfort."  At 
his  holy  altar  let  us  m  lift  up  our  hearts  unto 
"  the  Lord,"  and  "  give  thanks  unto  our  Lord 
"  God,"  as  "it  is  meet  and  right  to  do ;"  that 
so  we  may  be  "  filled  with  all  joy  and  |>eace 
■  in  believing,  and  may  abound  in  hope 
••  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost"." 


■  Gal.  v.  22,  23. 
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2  Peter  iii.  18. 
Grow  in  grace. 


AMONG  the  subjects  which  have  given  rise 
to  a  great  variety  of  controversies  in  the 
Christian  church,  are  those  which  relate  to 
our  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit :  that 
grace  of  God,  which  the  Scriptures  represent 
as  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
work  out  our  salvation.  Few  professed  Chris- 
tians, if  any,  totally  deny  the  necessity  of 
this  aid.  Many  lower  its  importance,  by  over- 
rating the  natural  powers  of  man  in  his  pre- 
sent state  ;  and  some  virtually  renounce  it, 
by  rejecting  the  divinity  and  personality  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Yet  even  these  do  not,  in 
general,  deny  that  some  divine  help  may  be 
requisite,  or  that  it  is  actually  bestowed  ; 
though  great  diversities  of  opinion  are  enter- 
tained as  to  the  extent  of  its  influence  on 
vol.  i.  g  g 
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the  human  mind,  and  its  compatibility  with 
the  exercise  of  those  inherent  faculties,  which 
are  common  to  all  mankind. 

The  difficulties  relating  to  this  doctrine 
might  perhaps  have  been  less  vehemently 
agitated,  had  its  advocates  been  always  con- 
tent to  adhere  to  the  plain  declarations  of 
Scripture.  When  attempts  are  made  to  phi- 
losophize upon  such  a  subject,  numerous 
topics  will  present  themselves  on  which  no 
certain  information  may  he  attainable.  To 
reconcile  the  Divine  operation  with  man's  free 
agency,  to  explain  how  that  which  is  divine  can 
be  otherwise  than  irresistible,  or  that  which 
is  human  can  render  ineffectual  that  which 
proceeds  from  an  omnipotent  power,  are  per- 
plexities which  probably  our  finite  intellects 
are  not  competent  to  unravel.  But  our  in- 
abiUty  to  remove  these  in  no  wise  affects  the 
truth  or  certainty  of  the  doctrine  itself.  Al- 
though we  know  not  how  spirit  acts  either 
upon  matter  or  mind  ;  or  how  impressions 
tan  be  made  upon  our  faculties,  without  a 
consciousness  on  our  part  whence  they  pro- 
ceed ;  yet  the  impossibility  or  the  incr< 
bility  of  the  thing  cannot  thence  be  reason- 
ably inferred.  Jt  is  enough  to  reason  from 
the  Psalmist's  analogy,  "He  that  made  the 
*  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?  And  he  that  made 
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"  the  car,  shall  he  not  hear  •  V*  1  le  that  formed 
the  understanding  and  the  will  of  man,  shall 
He  not  he  able  to  impress  fcpon  both,  or 
either,  (even  without  our  perception  of  the 
agency.)  wisdom,  discernment,  and  strength  ? 
Our  consciousness  of  the  communication  may 
be  no  more  necessary  to  the  production  of 
the  effect,  than  a  metaphysical  knowledge  of 
the  mind,  or  a  physiological  knowledge  of  the 
body,  is  requisite  to  our  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lectual or  animal  functions.  The  effect  may 
ensue,  we  know  not  how  j  and  if  God  in  his 
own  word  affirm  that  it  ensues  by  ins  agency, 
who  shall  prove  the  negative? 

But  these  are  not  inquiries  which  it  is  my 
{•resent  intention  to  gutting  The  Apostle's 
exhortation  in  the  text  suggests  a  more  simple 
and  a  more  practical  view  of  the  subject.  It 
is  restricted  to  one  main  consideration,  our 
growth  m grace i  that  our  attainments  in  ho- 
liness, under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  i^rnilunl  and  prog  Motive ;  a  subject  well 
adapted  to  give  us  sober  and  rational  con- 
ception^ of  this  most  essential  article  of  our 
faith  ;  capable  also  of  being  established  by  the 
dearest  Scripture-proofs,  and  applied  as  I 
preservative  against  some  dangerous  errors 
and  delusions. 

■   Psalm  cxir.  9. 
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"  The  path  of  the  just,"  says  Solomon, 
u  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 

■  more  unto  the  perfect  dayV*  This  corre- 
sponds, not  only  with  St.  Peter's  injunction 
in  the  text,  but  with  his  representation  of  the 
Christian  character  as  combining  an  assem- 
blage of  excellent  qualities,  the  result  of  ha- 
bitual practice : — "  giving  all  diligence,  add 
"to  your  faith,  virtue;  and  to  virtue,  know- 
"  ledge  ;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance  ;  and 

■  to  temperance,  patience ;  and  to  patience, 
"  godliness;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kind- 
"  ness ;   and    to   brotherly-kindness,    charii 

■  For  if  these  things  be  in  you,  and  abound, 
"  they  make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be 
"  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of 
"our  Lord  Jesus  Christ c."  St.  Paul's  in- 
structions are  to  the  same  effect : — "  Finalh. 
"  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  what- 
"  soever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
"  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  wbat- 
"  soever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
"are  of  good  report:  if  there  be  any  virtue. 
"  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
"  things d."  Nor  did  St.  Paul  consider  him- 
self, even  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  1> 
ministry,  as  having  yet  attained  to  Christian 
perfection ;  but "  forgetting  those  things  which 
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"  were  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
•;  winch  were  before,"  he  "  pressed  towards 
4i  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
"  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus'."  He  exhorts  also 
the  Corinthians  uso  to  run  that  they  might 

■  obtain':"  and  he  prays  for  the  l'hilippians, 

■  that  their  love  might  abound  yet  more  and 
u  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment ; 
"  that  they  might  approve  things  that  are  ex- 
"cellent;  that  they  might  be  sincere  and 
"without  offence  till  the  day  of  Christ:  being 
**  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which 
"  are  by  Jesus  Christ    unto    the   glory  and 

■  praise  of  God K." 

These  authorities  sufficiently  prove  that 
our  sanctification,  though  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  the  gradual  result  of  habitual 
exercise  in  what  is  good.  They  prove  also, 
that  the  degree  of  j>erfection  at  which  we 
may  arrive  has  no  definite  limits,  but  is  to  go 
on  increasing  as  long  as  this  state  of  proba- 
tion continues.  It  is  true,  that  even  with 
this  promised  aid  no  one  may  hope  to  attain 
an  absolute  freedom  from  sin.  "  In  many 
*  things  we  offend  all."  Yet  this  unavoidable 
imperfection  is  not  incompatible  with  our 
continuance  in  a  state  of  grace.  The  sure 
test  of  our  being  in  that  state  is  an  habitual 

«  Phil.  iii.  13,  H.         '  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  I'hil.  i.  9—11. 
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desire  and  endeavour  to  perform  the  Divin 
will.     And  though,  as  our  Church  expr 
it,  "  the  infection  of  our  nature  doth  rcniai 
8  yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerated;"  so  th 
even  our  best  works  require  a  more  perfe 
righteousness  than  our  own  to  render  the 
available  in  the  sight  of  God ;  yet  may  o 
grow tli  in  grace  be  nevertheless  sufficient  1 
evidenced.     Our  faith,  our  repentance,  o 
humility,  our  daily  efforts  to  "  improve  in  a 
u  virtue  and  godliness  of  living,"  may  give  a 
well-grounded  assurance  that   we  are  going 
on  from  strength  to  strength,  and  advancii 
in  the  way  to  eternal  life.     This  was  the  ex 
tent  of  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that  he  could  ,;  d 
"  all  things  through  Christ,  that  strengthened 
8  him  kiu  and  of  St.  John's,  that u  whosoever  is 
"  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his 
"  seed  remaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  eom- 
8  mit  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God'."     Such 
expressions,  in  whatever  stage  of  advancement 
in  holiness,  can  denote  no  more  than  that  de- 
votedness  of  heart  and  will  to  the  service  of 
God,  which  habitually  shrinks  from  sin  an 
abhors  the  very  thought  of  deliberately  o: 
fending   God.     For   even   among   the   niu 
blameless  of  men  the  corruption  of  our  B£ 
ture  will  still  betray  its  malignant  influence. 
11  Phil.  iv.  18.  •  ]  John  in.  0 
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St.  Paul  affirms  even  of  those  who  M  walk  in 
w  the  spirit,"  that  "  the  flesh  lusteth  against 
"  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh ; 
M  and  that  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the 
"  other,  so  that  they  cannot  do  the  things 
"that  they  would k."  And  St.  John  admon- 
ishes us  that,  "  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we 
"  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
■  us'." 

Our  estimate,  therefore,  of  men's  proficiency 
in  holiness  is  not  reducihle  to  any  specific 
standard,  applicable  alike  to  all  persons  and 
under  all  circumstances  and  conditions  of  life. 
So  variable  are  the  temperaments  and  dis- 
positions of  men,  so  manifold  their  trials  and 
temptations,  that  none  but  the  omniscient 
Judge  can  determine  what  measure  of  grace 
is  needful  for  each  individual,  what  degree  of 
either  extenuation  or  aggravation  may  attach 
to  each  individual's  delinquency,  or  what  ex- 
ercise of  faith  and  eunstancy  may  have  been 
called  forth  in  every  given  instance  of  exem- 
plary conduct.  We  are  nevertheless  assured 
that,  according  to  the  most  perfect  equity 
will  every  man's  final  award  be  adjudged. 
God  *  will  be  justified  in  his  saying,  and  char 
•  when  he  is  judged ro."  Unto  whomsoever 
«'  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  re- 

k  Gal.  v.  17.  i  1  John  i.  8.  «  Psalm  li.  4. 
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*  quired0."  "  He  that  soweth  sparingly  shall 
u  reap  sparingly ;  and  he  that  soweth  boun- 
"  tifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully0."  The 
punishment  of  the  unprofitable  servant,  in  the 
parable,  indicates  that  the  smallest  portion  of 
grace  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  who  ifi 
in  covenant  with  God  to  work  out  his 
vation  ;  while  the  respective  rewards  assigned 
to  those  who  had  well  occupied  their  five  and 
their  ten  talents,  imply  that  when  ampler 
supplies  are  vouchsafed  so  much  weightier 
responsibility  is  incurred.  One  simple  rule, 
therefore,  is  to  govern  alike,  in  this  resj>ect, 
the  conduct  of  every  Christian  believer;  what- 
ever God  hath  enabled  him  to  do,  that  he  is 
bound  to  do,  1x3  it  more  or  less.  He  is  not 
to  propose  to  himself  certain  scanty  ni 
of  duty,  which  if  he  performs  he  shall 
harmless;  still  less  may  he  presume  to  ima- 
gine that  he  is  capable  of  performing,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  works  of  superero- 
gation. When  he  has  done  all  that  was  in 
his  power,  he  has  done  only  what  it  was  his 
duty  to  do:  when  he  has  done  less  than  that, 
he  has  fallen  short  of  the  measure  required. 
His  highest  attainments  are  from  the  ability 
that  God  giveth ;  his  lowliest  proceed  from 
the  same  source,  and  lay  him  under  the  same 

"  Luke  xii.  48.  2  Cor.  ix.  6. 
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obligations  to  Him  who  imparts  what  is  need- 
ful for  the  purpose,  and  will  exact  the  pro- 
portionate improvement.  Supineness  on  t he- 
one  hand,  and  self-sufficiency  on  the  other, 
stand  equally  opposed  to  this  unerring  rule. 

Upon  these  plain  and  obvious  truths  may 
be  engrafted  some  useful  suggestions  both  as 
to  our  faith  and  practice. 

The  doctrine,  as  deduced  from  Scripture, 
that  our  sanetifieation  is  a  progressive  work, 
seems  almost  necessarily  to  imply  that  it  com- 
mences  with  our  Christian  life.  The  injunc- 
tion to  grow  in  grace  presupposes  that  there 
is  a  spiritual  principle  already  implanted 
within  us;  and  this  injunction  being  ad- 
dressed to  Christians  in  general,  without  ex- 
ceptions of  any  kind,  it  is  to  he  presumed 
that  all  who  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Christian  covenant  had  this  principle  actually 
bestowed  upon  them,  immediately  upon  their 
entrance  into  that  covenant,  or,  in  other  words, 
at  the  instant  of  their  baptism.  This  is  that 
regeneration,  or  new  birth,  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  common  privilege  of  every  Chris- 
tian. It  were  in  vain  to  exhort  individuals 
to  grow  or  improve  in  their  spiritual  state, 
unless  there  were  this  vital  spark  within  them 
ready  to  put  forth  its  energies.  Our  Church. 
accordingly,  invariably  connects  baptism  with 
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regeneration  ;  considering  every  member  of 
the  Church,  whether  adult  or  infant,  as  there- 
by made  partaker  of  all  the  spiritual  benefits 
of  the  Gospel,  according  to  their  respective 
capacities  of  receiving  them ;  and  thenceforth 
assured  of  sufficient  help  and  strength  to 
fulfil  the  engagements  he  lias  covenanted  to 
perform.  The  terms,  "  laver  of  regeneration," 
and  a  M  new  birth  unto  righteousness,"  u 
vnonymous  with  baptism,  are  fully  sig 
ficant  of  these  benefits. 

But  in  ascribing  this  effect  to  baptism, 
do  not  infer,  (as  some  unwarrantably  charge 
upon  us,)  that  this  ordinance  necessarily 
works  the  final  salvation  of  those  who  receive 
it.  It  is  not  to  he  imagined  that  baptism  will 
be  available  to  this  end,  where  it  is  neither 
preceded  nor  followed  by  the  dispositions  re- 
quisite to  ensure  its  effect.  The  injunr 
to  u  grow  in  grace"'  warns  us,  that  the  help 
bestowed  must  be  faithfully  and  diligently 
applied  to  the  purpose  intended.  The  seed 
sown  in  the  heart  by  our  heavenly  Benefactor 
must  be  duly  cultivated  and  cherished ;  the 
vital  spark  must  not  be  quenched  by  careless- 
ness or  neglect.  Baptism  places  us  in  a  state 
of  salvation,  but  does  not  perfect  us  in  that 
state,  nor  preclude  the  possibility  of  apostasy 
and  perdition.      The  term  regeneration  d 
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notes  no  mure  than  the  commencement  of 
our  spiritual  life.  Its  subsequent  support,  its 
growth  and  increase,  its  renewal  when  de- 
cayed, its  recovery  when  diseased,  are  pro- 
vided for  by  other  means.  Further  supplies 
for  those  purposes,  and  further  means  of  ob- 
taining them,  are  pointed  out  in  holy  writ. 
Diligent  prayer,  meditation  on  God's  word, 
the  observance  of  his  sabbaths,  attendance  on 
his  ordinances,  and  especially  on  that  high 
and  holy  office,  the  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  are 
among  the  duties  enjoined  for  carrying  on 
the  faithful  Christian  to  that  entire  sanctifi- 
cation  which  is  necessary  to  give  him  a  joyful 
WWII  HUM  that  he  continues  to  he  vitally  and 
effectually  "  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of 
•*  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
**  heaven.'* 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  is  evident 
that  our  growth  in  grace,  though  it  originates 
and  is  carried  on  by  dip  Comforter  from 
above,  depends  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
upon  ourselves.  Exhortations  to  further  its 
growth  would  otherwise  be  nugatory.  Nor 
is  this  irreconcilable  with  the  most  unre- 
served acknowledgment  of  our  dependence 
upon  God  for  the  ability  "  both  to  will  and 
u  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure1*."  Our  u  suffi- 
p  IM.il.  ii.  1:3. 
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"  ciency  is  of  GodV  It  is  from  Him  tli 
"  all  good  things  do  come."  It  is  by  His  holy 
inspiration  that  we  "  think  those  things  that 
■  be  good  f'  and  by  His  merciful  guidance  that 
we  "  perform  the  same."  H  is  grace  is  necessary 
to  "  prevent  us  in  all  our  doings,"  as  well  as 
to  u  further  us  with  continual  help."  But  in 
every  stage  of  life,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  our  Christian  warfare,  our  own  perverse- 
ness  or  neglect  may  render  that  of  none  effect 
which  otherwise  would  be  sufficient.  Through- 
out the  holy  scriptures,  men  are  invariably  ad- 
dressed by  the  inspired  messengers  of  God, 
as  capable  of  improving  or  abusing  the  divine 
gift  bestowed  upon  them ;  yet  this  does  not 
derogate  from  the  value  of  the  gift  itself,  nor 
ascribe  to  human  ability  what  ought  to 
acknowledged  as  divine.  Growth  in 
like  the  growth  of  our  natural  frame,  results 
from  due  care  and  attention  on  our  part;  nor 
may  we  expect  the  continuance  of  either  from 
God,  if  such  diligence  be  wanting  in  our- 
selves. "Unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be 
"  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance :  but 
"  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away 
"even  that  which  he  hath'."  Not  only  no 
proficiency  can  be  made  in  our  spiritual  con- 
cerns without  our  own  cooperation,  but  the 
grace  already  given  us  may  be   withdrawn. 


grace. 


«1  2  Cor.  iii.  .5. 
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Regeneration,  therefore,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  final  perseverance.  It  is  the 
seminal  principle  only  of  holiness  and  vir- 
tue, which  are  to  be  brought  to  perfection 
by  subsequent,  supplies  from  the  same  hea- 
venly source,  accompanied  with  proportionate 
exertions  on  our  part  to  render  them  effec- 
tual. 

The  foregoing  observations  may  now  be 
applied  as  a  preservative  against  some  dan- 
gerous errors  and  delusions,  and  serve  to  up- 
hold the  humble  and  unpresuming  ( Christian 
in  his  endeavours  to  "make  his  calling  and 
"  election  sure." 

It  is  a  dangerous  error,  to  imagine  that  to 
any  individual  Christian  there  is  not  given  a 
.sufficient!/  of  grace  to  "  work  out  his  salva- 
"  tion."  To  suppose  this,  is  virtually  to  charge 
God  with  requiring  from  man  more  than  he 
is  enabled  to  perform.  To  every  one  ad- 
mitted into  the  Gospel  covenant,  the  promises 
of  that  covenant  are  pledged  and  ratified  by 
"  Him  with  whom  is  no  variableness  or  slia- 
"  dow  of  turning';"  nor  can  they  fail  when 
accepted  by  a  faithful  and  willing  mind. 

It  La  a  no  less  dangerous  error,  to  suppose 
that  the  grace  so  given,  though  sufficient, 
will  necessarily  produce  the  effect  intended. 
» James  i.  17- 
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In  other  cases,  as  well  as  in  this,  what  is  suf- 
ficient for  any  given  purpose,  may  be  ren- 
dered insufficient  by  neglect,  perversion,  or 
misapplication.;  A  man  may  have  enough 
of  this  world's  possessions  to  answer  every 
good  and  useful  purpose  of  lite,  and  yet  apply 
it  to  no  good  or  useful  end.  He  may  have 
the  best  natural  endowments  of  understand- 
ing, and  yet  miserably  pervert  them.  He 
may  bury  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  or  he  may 
waste  it  in  profligacy.  He  may  consume  his 
bodily  strength  in  sensual  indulgence,  or  his 
mental  acquirements  in  promoting  impiety 
and  vice.  In  like  manner,  abundant  means 
may  be  afforded  him  of  spiritual  advance- 
ment, yet  may  he  turn  them  to  no  good  ac- 
count. However  highly,  therefore,  we  may 
be  disposed  to  magnify  the  sovereignty  and 
the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Source  from  which 
these  blessings  flow,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  evident  analogy,  in  this  respect,  her 
the  gifts  of  Providence  and  those  of  Grace: 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  In- 
tended to  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
free  agency,  by  which  we  are  to  choose  be- 
tween the  evil  and  the  good,  and  are  made 
morally  responsible  for  our  choice. 

It  is  also  a  dangerous  error,  to  conceive 
that  at  any  period  of  life,  or  under  any 
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cumstances  of  apparent  proficiency  in  spi- 
ritual attainments,  we  may  presume  upon  an 
uhsuhitr  assurance  of  obtaining  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  that  is  set  before  us.  The 
further  we  have  advanced  in  our  Christ  inn 
course,  the  greater  probability  there  may  be 
of  our  persevering  to  the  end,  and  the  more 
inexcusable  shall  we  be  if  we  eventually  fail. 
But  the  awful  warning  of  St.  Peter  may  well 
guard  us  against  any  implicit  reliance  upon 
such  a  presumptuous  expectation, when,  shak- 
ing even  of  those  who  had  already  made  con- 
siderable advancement  in  Christian  graees,  he 
says,  "  it  were  better  for  them  not  to  have 
44  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  af- 
"  ter  they  have  known  it,  to  turn  from  the 
"■  holy  commandment  delivered  unto  them'." 
It  is  yet  another  dangerous  error,  (perhaps. 
the  most  dangerous  of  all,)  to  presume  upon 
any  evidence  of  our  being  '*  led  by  the  Spirit 
"  of  God,"  unaccompanied  with  a  correspon- 
dent practical  ffid  upon  our  hearts  and 
lives.  When  St.  Paul  says,  "  the  Spirit  itself 
"  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are 
u  the  children  of  God",''  his  meaning  is  ex- 
plained by  what  immediately  precedes  the  ob- 
servation ;  «  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
"  die :  but  if  ye,  through  the  Spirit,  do  mor- 

«  2  Pet.  ii.  21.  u  Rom.  viii.  16. 
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44  tify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live  \ 
To  the  consciousness  of  leading  a  life  con- 
formable to  this  principle  of  holiness  and 
virtue  the  Apostle  here  refers,  as  the  inward 
testimony  on  which  we  may  rely ;  not  to  en- 
thusiastic imaginations,  or  those  miscalled  ex- 
periences, which  some  are  wont  to  insist  upon 
as  infallible  proofs  of  their  being  in  a  state  of 
grace. 

Against  all  these  errors,  the  admonition 
the  text  affords  the  surest  preservative, 
implies,  that  to  every  member  of  Christ's 
body  God's  grace  will  be  sufficient,  if  duly 
sought  for  and  applied ; — that  if  it  fail  of 
effect,  its  failure  will  be  attributable  to  our- 
selves ;  that  the  completion  of  its  purpose 
cannot  take  place  till  life  itself  is  ended ;  and 
that  by  its  fruits  only,  its  efficacious  influence 
upon  our  faith  and  practice,  can  it  be  known 
that  we  really  have  this  gift  of  God  abi. 
in  us,  or  may  entertain  any  reasonable  e 
pectation  of  our  final  acceptance. 

Are  we  solicitous,  then,  to  be  assured  tli 
we  have  not  received  the  grace  of  God 
vain? — let  us  not  trust  to  any  fallacious 
of  our  own  devising,  but  impartially  examine 
our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  by  the  un- 
erring standard  of  God's  word.     That  word 

x  Roin.  viii.  15. 
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being  itself  the  blessed  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nothing  repugnant  to  it  can  proceed 
from  the  same  Spirit.  In  that,  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, we  m;iy  see  what  we  really  are,  and  may 
judge  of  ourselves  by  its  faithful  representa- 
tions. It  will  shew  us,  without  flattery,  what 
faults  we  have  to  amend:  it  will  encourage 
us,  **  whereto  we  have  already  attained,"  to 
"  walk  by  the  same  raleV*  But  in  looking 
into  it  for  these  salutary  purpose^  we  must 
adhere  to  St.  James's  golden  rule,  "  Be  ye 
"  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  de- 
"  ceiving  your  own  selves.  For  if  any  man 
"  be  a  hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he 
u  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural 
"  face  in  a  glass,  for  he  beholdeth  himself  and 
"  goeth  I  lis  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth 
**  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  But  whoso 
u  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and 
44  continueth  therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetful 
"  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  this  man 
u  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed*.''  By  this  law 
we  are  to  judge  ourselves  now,  because  we 
si  jail  be  judged  by  it  hereafter.  ''And  as 
m  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peaee 
"  be  on  them,  and  mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel 
«  of  God  V 

y  Phil.  iii.  16.         *  James  i.  2S— 25.         *  Gal.  vi.  lfi. 
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Revelations  iv.  8. 

And  they  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  lAtrd  God  Almighty,  uhich  was  and 
is,  and  is  to  come. 


ON  the  first  reading  of  this  sublime  pas- 
sage of  Holy  Writ,  our  thoughts  are  imme- 
diately directed  to  that  great  mysterious  ar- 
ticle of  our  faith,  which  the  service  of  this 
day  presents  to  our  contemplation'.  The 
vision,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  hears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  one  that  was  vouchsafed 
to  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  on  first  receiving  his 
call  to  the  prophetic  office.  The  Prophet 
"  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high 
"  and  lifted  up :  and  his  train  filled  the 
f  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  seraphims . 
"each  one  had  six  wings:  with  twain  he 
••  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered 
'*  his  feet,  and  with  twain   he  did  fly.     And 

*  Trinity  Sunday. 
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u  one  cried  to  another,  and  said,  Holy,  Holy, 
"  Holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts  ;  the  whole  earth 
"is  full  of  his  glory  b."  In  these  prophetic 
symbols,  which  are  more  diffusively  repre- 
sented in  St.  John's  vision,  arc  signified  the 
profound  reverence,  humility,  and  prompti- 
tude, with  which  the  heavenly  host  sur- 
round the  throne  of  the  Most  High, 
ready  to  obey  his  commands  ■  and  the  alter- 
nate4 hymns,  or  responses,  in  which  they  thrice 
address  the  Almighty  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Holy,  may  be  regarded  not  only  as 
marking  the  intensity  of  their  devotion,  hut 
also  as  having  reference  to  the  three  distinct 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  whose  unity  is  at  the 
same  time  implied  in  the  one  common  appel- 
lation ascribed  to  them,  "  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
"  the  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and 
"  is  to  come." 

That  we  are  warranted  in  thus  interp 
ing  the  visions  both  of  the  Prophet  and  the 
Evangelist,  may  be  inferred  from  the  appli 
tion  made  of  Isaiah's  vision  by  St.  John  hi 
self,  and  by  St.  Paul.     St.  John  applies  it 
our   blessed   Saviour: — "These   things 
"  I.saias,  when  he  saw  His  glory,  and  spa 
"of  Him0;'*  meaning  Christ,  to  whose  mi- 
racles he  had  just  adverted.     St.  Paul,  citi 

b  Isaiah  vi.  1,  2,  3.  c.Iohnxii.  41. 
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the  same  passage,  in  his  address  to  the  Jews 
at  Rome, says,  "Well  spake  the  Hoi.y  Ghost 
"by  Esaias  the  Prophet  unto  our  fathers J ;" 
identifying  the  u  Lord  of  hosts"  with  the 
third  Person  in  the  hlessed  Trinity,  in  the 
same  manner  as  St.  John  had  identified  him 
with  the  second  Person.  Thus  each  inspired 
commentator  respectively  ascribes  to  the  Son 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  the  most  exalted  ex- 
pressions of  absolute  Divinity  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  saered  writings. 

Upon  this  implied  recognition  of  the  doc- 
trine we  might  venture  to  ground  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  that  worship  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  has  iver  been  maintained  in 
the  Christian  church.  That  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  adoration,  of  faith,  and  of  obedience  in 
heaven,  cannot  but  be  the  proper  object  of 
the  same  on  earth.  That  which  is  the  theme 
of  praise  with  saints  and  angels,  must  be  as- 
suredly the  fit  subject  of  our  devotions.  If 
glory  is  given  to  the  tri-une  Deity,  the  three 
Holy  Ones,  by  the  heavenly  choir  and  by  the 
elders  of  the  church,  standing  before  the 
throne  of  God;  then  have  we  the  highest  of 
all  authority  for  that  catholic  form  of  urn- 
ship,  introduced  from  the  earliest  ages  into 
the  primitive  Liturgies  of*  the  church,  and 
:  Afiti  wmii.  25. 
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continued  to  the  present  day : — -  We  praise 

*  thee,  O  God ;  we  acknowledge  thee  to  be 

*  the  Lord.  All  the  earth  doth  worship 
■  thee,  the  Father  everlasting.  To  thee  all 
44  Angels  cry  aloud,  the  Heavens,  and  all  the 
44  Powers  therein.  To  thee,  Cherubim  and 
44  Seraphim  continually  do  cry,  Holy,  Holy, 
44  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth ;   heaven   and 

*  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thy  glory. 
44  The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles  jpa 
44  thee :  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets 
44  praise  thee :  the  holy  Church  throughout 
44  all  the  world  doth  acknowledge  thee ;  the 
"  Father  of  an  infinite  Majesty:  thine  ho- 
44  nourable,  true,  and  only  Son ;  also  the  Hob 
44  Ghost,  the  Comforter." 

Our  belief,  however,  of  this  fundamental 
article  of  the  Christian  faith  is  not  depen- 
dent upon  presumptive  evidence  of  this  de- 
scription. It  is  founded  upon  more  direct 
and  positive  testimony  of  holy  writ,  and  fur- 
ther corroborated  by  a  prodigious  mi- 
historical  evidence,  hardly  possible  to  be 
counted  for  upon  any  other  supposition  ths 
the  divine  authority  of  the  doctrine  itself. 

St.  John  opens  his  Gospel  with  this  unam- 
biguous declaration  of  our  Lord's  divinity  : — 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
44  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
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"GodV  The  Aj)ostlc  to  the  Hebrews  af- 
firms the  Son  of  God  to  be  ■  the  brightness 
44  of  His  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  Hjs 
M  person  V  The  same  Apostle  asserts,  that 
u  by  Him  do  all  things  consist  * ;"  that  "in 
"  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
"  head  bodily b,"  that  he  is  ■  over  all,"  and 
"  God  blessed  for  ever  K*  Our  Saviour  him- 
self assumed  titles  which  led  the  Jews  to 
charge  him  with  blasphemy  in  "  making 
"  himself  equal  with  God k ;"  but  which 
nevertheless  he  continually  re-asserted,  and 
wrought  miracles  to  confirm  his  pretensions 
to  them.  lie  moreover  allowed  expressions 
of  divine  worship  to  he  addressed  to  him,  and 
assumed  to  himself  the  attributes  of  omni- 
potence, omniscience,  and  omnipresence. 

The  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  so  un- 
equivocally set  forth,  that  they  who  contro- 
vert it  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  alto- 
gether denying  his  distinct  personality,  and 
referring  what  is  said  of  Him  to  the  Father 
only.  Therefore,  if  the  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  proved,  his  divinity,  even  by 
the  confessions  of  our  adversaries,  is  proved 
also.  But  the  expressions  used  by  our  Lord 
himself  in  speaking  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  dcnu- 

«Jolmi.  1  <  Hebr.  i.  8.  VfJaLL  17. 

..I.  ii.  <).  I  Rom.  ix.  5.  k  John  v.  18. 
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minuting  him  the  Comforter,  and  describing 
him  as  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  tin 
Son,  and  sent  for  the  special  purpose  of  sw 

j ling  the  Son  in  the  great  work  of  man'.* 
redemption,  are  such  as  it  seems  impossibh 
without  perverting  the  simplest  modes 
speech,  to  understand  in  any  other  sense  thai 
that  of  a  Person  distinct  from  both,  thougl 
united  with  them  in  the  same  divine  nature 

Certain  texts  of  Scripture  represent  ah 
the  joint  operation  of  the  three  Persons,  ii 
terms  of  the  most  perfect  equality.  Such  i« 
the  form  of  baptism,  and  the  benedict KM 
which  concludes  St.  Paul's  second  Epistle  t( 
the  Corinthians:  besides  other  passages  ii 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  whit 
though  less  directly  affirmative  of  the  d< 
trine,  will  hardly  admit  of  any  other  ch 
and  consistent  interpretation. 

Hut,  without  dwelling  more  particularly 
on  these  main  evidences  deduced  from  hoi' 
writ,  my  chief  purpose  in  the  present  de 
course  is,  to  consider  the  subject  in  an  hisfc 
rical  point  of  view,  connecting  it  not  onl; 
with  the  dispensations  of  revealed  reliijioi 
antecedent  to  Christianity,  hut  also,  thr- 
them,  with  the  theology  of  the  Gentile  worh 

The  faith  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church  hi 
been  deemed  by  many  eminent    expositors. 
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to  afford  no  inconsiderable  confirmation  of 
this  doctrine.  Viewing  indeed,  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  scriptures  as  proceeding  from 
dO€  and  the  same  source  of  Divine  authority, 
some  such  indications  of  accordance  between 
them  might  be  deemed  no  improbable  expec- 
tation. The  Gen  whom  Christians  worship 
is  the  same  whom  the  Jews  acknowledged. 
The  Mkssiaii.  the  Word,  whom  we  receive,  is 
the  same  that  was  foretold  by  their  prophets 
The  Holy  Spirit  whom  we  believe  in,  is  no 
other  than  he  who  spake  by  their  inspired 
teachers.  Our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  pressed 
these  considerations  upon  the  Jews  them- 
selves. Passages  are  cited  bv  them  from  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  the  incommunicable 
name  Jehovah,  and  the  Divine  attributes  and 
perfections  inseparable  from  the  true  God, 
are  ascrilxd  both  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  the  obvious  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  these  is,  that  neither  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord,  nor  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  a  doc- 
trine at  variance  with  what  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  had  revealed. 

Christian  writers  of  a  later  period  have 
brought  evidence  to  shew  that  certain  an- 
cient Jewish  expositors,  even  before  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  had  inferred  from  the  prophe- 
tical tokens  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  was  to  be 
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a  divine   person  ;    and  that  they  entertain- 
ed  a   belief  that   the   Holy  Spirit    also  was 
a  person  of  the  Godhead.     However  indis- 
tinet    these    persuasions    might    have    been, 
and   however   opposite   to  those  of  modern 
Jews,  they  bear  intrinsic  marks  of  probabi- 
lity;  a   probability,   much    Strengthened 
the  occasional  appeals  of  our  Lord  and  li 
A]K>stles  to  those    very  scriptures  on  whi 
the  faith  of  the  Jews  was  founded. 

But  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  TO 
of  this  doctrine  may  be  traced,  still  mo 
motely,  to  the  patriarchal  ages.  In  the  l)oo 
of  Genesis  and  of  Job,  the  peculiarity  OC 
of  uniting  the  plural  Elolthn  with  the  singu- 
lar Jehovah  and  with  verbs  in  the  singular 
number,  to  denote  the  Godhead.  The  title 
Jehovah  is  applied  also  in  these  writings,  as 
in  those  of  later  times,  sometimes  to  the 
Spirit  of  God,  sometimes  to  the  Angel  or 
Mf.ssejiger  of  the  Lord; — circumstances  evi 
dently  tending  to  identify  the  great  Chris- 
tian doctrine  on  this  subject  with  that  of 
the  earliest  revelations  of  sacred  truth. 

Additional  weight  is  given  to  these  conj 
tures,  by   the   scattered   remnants  of  I* 
theology.     These  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
derived  from  personal   intercourse  with  the 
Jews,  or  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
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their  sacred  records.  The  fact  is  indispu 
table,  that  notions  somewhat  resembling  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  prevailed  throughout 
Asia,  Greece,  and  Rome ;  and  that  the  the- 
ology even  of  the  Hindoos.  Persians,  and 
Egyptians  supplies  much  interesting  evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect.  The  primary 
source  of  these  opinions  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed. It  is  acknowledged  by  some  of  their 
most  distinguished  writers,  that  theirs  was. 
in  many  respects,  a  theology  of  divine  tradi- 
tion, not  of  their  own  invention.  Whence. 
then,  could  it  be,  but  directly  from  the  He- 
brews, or  from  other  nations  through  them, 
or  from  still  earlier  communications  trans- 
mitted, through  various  unknown  channels, 
from  the  patriarchs  themselves  and  spread 
by  their  descendants  through  countries  the 
most  remote  ?  This  alone,  perhaps,  can  satis- 
factorily account  for  both  the  similarity  and 
the  dissimilarity  between  the  heathen  no- 
tions on  this  subject  and  the  pure  doctrine  of 
Ki  velation.  The  similarity  attests  their  ori- 
gin :  the  dissimilarity,  their  corruption. 

On  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  a  ready  an- 
swer is  afforded  to  an  objection  sometimes 
confidently  advanced  against  this  main  ar- 
ticle of  our  faith,  that  it  is  comparatively  a 
novel  doctrine,  an  invention  even  later  than 
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Christianity  itself,  the  offspring  of  Platonic 
philosophy.  Not  to  insist  upon  the  extreme 
improbability,  that  such  a  doctrine,  or  any 
thing  nearly  resembling  it,  should  at  any  pe- 
riod have  been  the  result  of  human  invention, 
we  have,  if  the  foregoing  observations  are  en- 
titled to  credit,  abundant  proof  of  its  t.ir 
higher  antiquity.  We  have  the  strongest 
ground  for  affirming,  that  the  heathen  were 
in  possession  of  something  similar  to  this 
doctrine,  in  times  and  in  places  the  most  rt 
mote  from  those  in  which  Christianity  wi 
promulgated ;  and  we  may  observe,  with 
eminently  learned  writer  of  our  own  times 
M  the  wonderful  providence  of  Almighty  C< 
"  that  the  doctrine  should  find  such 
u  mittance  in  the  Pagan  world,  and  be  r< 
"  ceived  by  the  wisest  of  all  their  philoso- 
M  phers,  before  the  times  of  Christianity 
"  thereby  to  prepare  a  more  easy  way  f< 
"  the  reception  of  Christianity  amongst  th 
"  learned  Pagans." 

But  it  is  not  only  in  a  retrospective  \'u 
of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  this  doctrine, 
that  we  find  so  much  to  strengthen  our  con- 
fidence in  its  divine  origin.  Its  subsequent 
continuance  and  almost  universal  acceptance 
in  every  age  and  in  every  country  where  the 

1  Whiuiker's  Origin  of  A  nanism. 
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Christian  faith  has  taken  root,  may  well  be 
deemed  a  concurrent  evidence  almost  equally 
irrefragable.  Tor,  though  the  doctrine  has 
been  for  ages  past,  and  still  is  assailed  by  nu- 
merous adversaries,  yet  have  their  efforts  to 
overthrow  it  hitherto  but  served  to  call  forth 
more  unanswerable  proofs  of  its  divine  autho- 
rity, and  to  increase  the  firmness  and  perse- 
verance of  the  church  in  maintaining  it  in- 
violate. When  we  reflect  also,  that  this  has 
been  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  boasted 
pretensions  of  modern  times  to  superiority 
of  information,  and  great  advancement  of  in- 
tellectual cultivation,  together  with  the  in- 
creased efforts  of  the  scoffer  and  the  scorner 
to  bring  it  into  discredit ;  we  can  hardly  but 
feel  confident  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  in- 
deed founded  upon  a  rock,  and  will  abide  to 
the  end  of  time. 

Combine  now  these  scattered  evidences, 
and  view  their  collective  strength.  St.  John's 
vision  in  the  Apocalypse,  compared  with  that 
of  the  Pprophet  Isaiah,  and  illustrated  both 
In  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's  application  of  the 
Prophet's  vision  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  leads  us  to  contemplate  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Holy  Trinity  as  authorized  by 
the  example  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  whether 
angels  and  archangels,  or  "  the  spirits  of  just 
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u  men  made  perfect m*  Other  pftBmgFH  of 
Scripture  more  directly  affirm  the  divinity 
of  both  these  Persons,  their  union  with  the 
Father,  and  their  co-operation  with  Him  in 
the  work  of  our  salvation.  The  Jewish  scrip- 
tures contain  in  substance,  and  by  just  in- 
ference from  their  declarations,  the  same  doc- 
trine. Similar  results  are  deducible  from 
the  still  earlier  records  of  patriarchal  tim< 
Throughout  the  heathen  world,  traces  are 
be  found  of  opinions  bearing  such  a  degrc 
of  resemblance  to  this  doctrine  as  to  indicat 
one  common  origin,  however  obscured  an< 
defaced.  The  doctrine,  moreover,  still  proi 
nently  stands  forth  as  the  leading  article 
the  Christian  faith,  still  exists  and  flourislu 
has  never  suffered  even  a  temporary  cxtim 
tion  or  suspension,  has  survived  attacks  mm 
merable,  goes  on  from  generation  to  genera 
tion  unimpaired,  and,  as  far  as  any  insight 
into  futurity  can  be  given,  holds  out  the  as- 
surance of  its  unchangeable  and  perpetual 
duration.  When  did  such  an  unbroken  chain 
of  evidence  as  this  ever  present  itself  in  sup- 
port of  falsehood  or  delusion  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  grounds 
OB  which  we  are  called  upon  to  renounce  this 
faith  ? 

™  Heb.  xii.  23. 
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Sometimes  the  doctrine  is  set  at  nought, 
because  it  is  a  mystery ;  and  it  has  been  said. 
where  mystery  begins,  religion  ends.  No 
sophism  can  be  more;  destitute  of  foundation. 
Religion  begins  with  mystery,  nor  is  it  pas- 
sible that  mystery  should  be  excluded  from 
it.  The  Divine  nature  is,  and  cannot  but 
be  to  us,  a  mystery.  Our  own  nature,  com- 
pounded as  it  is  of  spiritual  and  corporeal  fa- 
culties, is  also  a  mystery.  The  whole  course 
of  nature  is  a  mystery.  So  is  the  divine  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  baffling  continually 
the  profoundest  calculations  of  human  wis- 
dom. Shall  we,  then,  wonder,  if  the  mode  of 
being  peculiar  to  the  "  God  invisible  and  im- 
u  mortal"  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  appre- 
hension ?  Shall  we  expect  that  while  we  are 
in  this  earthly  tabernacle,  such  a  subject  may 
be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  our  capaci- 
ties ;  and  that  though  in  almost  every  thing 
else  we  "see  through  a  glass  darkly,"  we 
should  be  permitted  to  see  "  face  to  face" 
the  glories  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  ■  know 
"  Him  even  as  we  are  known  "  ?"  Surely  this 
is  to  forget  the  distance  between  things  finite 
and  infinite,  between  heaven  and  earth,  be- 
tween matter  and  spirit,  between  things  tem- 
poral and  things  eternal. 

But  again  it  is  urged,  that  a  mystery  when 
n  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
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revealed,  should  cease  to  be  a  mystery  ;  othei 
wise,  it  is  in  effect,  no  revelation.     This  ah 
is  a  mm  strife  of  words.     A  mystery  is  an] 
thing  hidden   from   human  observation,  an' 
thing  imperceptible  to  human  faculties,  an; 
thing  unattainable  by  human  research.  What- 
ever relates  to  the  essence  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture is  of  this  description.     But  though  the 
subject  of  the  thing  revealed  be  mysterious, 
the  evidence  by  which  it  is  made  known  may 
be   such   as  to   command   our  assent :    and 
though  the  mystery  revealed  be  still  a  mys- 
tery, it  may  be  received  without  any  impeach 
ment   of  our   understandings.     To    a    mai 
born  blind,  every  thing  to  him  Invisible  is 
mystery.     But  does  he  act  contrary  to  reason 
in   trusting  to  the  testimony  of  others,  r< 
specting  objects  which  he  cannot  himself  dis- 
cern ?   Though  unable  to  walk  **  by  sight,' 
may  he  not  walk    "  by  faith0?"  And   why 
may  not  we   do    the   same   witli   respect 
things  indiscernible  or  incomprehensible  In 
our  natural  faculties?  Faith  in  God  is  our 
proper  guide  in  the  one  case,  as  faith  in  man 
is  in  the  other.     In  both,  though  the  subject 
be  hidden  from  our   view,  enough   may  be 
known  to  certify  every  reasonable  inquirer  of 
its  reality  and  its  truth. 

But,  continues  the  objector,  the  doctrine  is 

0  2  Cor.  v.  7. 
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contradictory  in  itself,  involving  propositions 
destructive  of  each  other,  and  which,  there- 
fore, reason  cannot  but  reject.  Here  again 
we  have  to  complain  of  disingenuous  misre- 
presentation. It  is  assumed  that  what  we 
affirm  of  the  distinct  personality  in  the  God- 
head, we  affirm  also  of  its  indivisible  sub- 
stance ;  a  view  of  the  doctrine,  not  only  vir- 
tually, but  expressly,  disclaimed  in  that  very 
creed  which  our  adversaries  most  vehemently 
assail.  The  Trinitarian  believes  the  God- 
head to  be  capable  of  distinction  in  one  re- 
spect, though  incapable  of  it  in  another ; 
u  neither  confounding  the  Persons,  nor  di- 
u  viding  the  substance."  In  this  consists  the 
essential  peculiarity  of  the  doctrine:  and 
whatever  difficulty  it  may  present  to  our  ap- 
prehensions, it  involves  no  contradiction  in 
terms.  Any  further  insight  into  the  doc- 
trine will  be  sought  in  vain.  We  profess  no 
more  than  to  receive  it  as  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture; and  we  rely  on  the  authority  that  reveals 
it,  for  our  assurance  that  no  doctrine  issuing 
from  that  authority  can  be  chargeable  with 
any  thing  inconsistent  in  itself,  or  repugnant 
to  its  own  declarations. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  this  doctrine 
is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  what  is  de. 
clared  in  Scripture  itself,  respecting  the  unity 

vol.  i.  i  i 
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of  the  Divine  nature  and  the  supremacy  of 
God  the  Father.  To  obviate  these  objections 
has  bees  the  labour  of  the  most  distinguished 
advocates  of  the  catholic  faith,  in  all  ages  of 
the  church;  and  the  result,  we  may  venture 
to  assert,  has  proved,  to  modest  and  candid 
inquirers,  entirely  satisfactory.  By  disclaim- 
ing all  division  of  the  substance  of  the  God- 
head, we  guard  against  a  violation  of  its 
unity;  whilst  we  nevertheless  adhere  to  those 
representations  of  holy  writ  which  ascribe 
each  Person  distinct  offices  and  operations 
the  great  work  of  man's  salvation,  thou 
united  by  indissoluble  co-existence  and  j>e 
feet  identity  of  nature.  In  like  manner,  wi 
respect  to  the  supremacy  of  God  the  Fnth 
the  catholic  faith  stands  clear  of  any  fio 
tion  of  Scripture  truth.  The  texts  whi 
seem  to  imply  our  Lord's  inferiority  to 
Father  are  most  simply  and  satisfactorily  e 
plained,  by  referring  them  either  to  his  hu- 
man nature,  or  to  the  special  office  he  vouch- 
safed to  undertake,  and  voluntarily  assumed, 
that  of  our  Mediator  and  Redeemer.  He 
was  "perfect  God,  and  perfect  man:  equal 
"  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  Godhead,  i 
"  ferior  to  the  Father  as  touching  his 
w  hood.*'  This  is  the  master-key  to  the  whole 
mystery  of  his  incarnation.     Or,  if  there  be 
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any  passages  not  clearly  explicable  on  this 
ground,  they  may  yet  he  solved  by  referring 
them,  not  to  any  difference  or  inequality  of 
nature,  but  merely  to  that  mode  or  order  of 
existence,  by  which  it  is  impossible  that 
either  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Ghost  should 
subsist,  but  as  partaking  eternally  and  indi- 
visibly  of  the  substance  of  the  Fatiiek. 

Thus  soberly  and  guardedly  has  the  Chris- 
tian church,  from  the  beginning  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  sought  to  establish  this  fundamen- 
tal article  of  faith  upon  the  sure  and  solid 
beaifl  of  Scripture-authority;  not  shrinking 
from  the  difficulties  it  involves ;  not  "  deceit- 
"  fully  handling'"  the  word  of  God,  either  to 
remove  those  difficulties  or  to  conceal  them ; 
but  undisguisedly  laying  down  the  doctrine 
as  it  there  presents  itself;  and  leaving  it  to 
the  unsophisticated  minds  of  men  to  receive 
it,  not  as  a  disputable  position  of  human  rea- 
soning, but  as  a  truth  which  claims  admission 
solely  on  the  ground  of  deference  to  divine 
imunication.  Nor  is  it  to  l>e  regarded  as 
merely  a  speculative  truth.  Its  practical  im- 
portance is  manifest.  It  is  interwoven  in 
every  act  of  worship  we  perform,  in  every 
part  of  the  stupendous  plan  of  our  redemp- 
tion, in  the  terms  of  our  acceptance  with 
God,  in   every  benefit  we   derive   from    the 
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Gospel  dispensation.  Who  is  our  Creator? 
Who  our  Redeemer  ?  Who  our  Sanctifier  ? 
And  what  duties  do  we  owe  to  each  ?  The N 
are  questions  to  which  no  Christian  can  he 
supposed  indifferent.  They  relate  to  the 
Persons  whom  we  are  hound  to  worship,  to 
pray  to,  to  trust  in,  to  love,  honour,  and 
obey,  in  sincerity  and  truth.  At  our  bap- 
tism we  commenced  our  allegiance  to  each. 
To  each  we  give  glory  in  our  daily  acts  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  We  supplicate 
each  to  "have  mercy  upon  us."  In  the  name 
of  each  we  receive  absolution  and  benedic- 
tion.' We  acknowledge  each  to  Ik*  **  Holy:" 
and  in  confessing  them  jointly  to  be  •*  The 
**  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  was  and  is,  and 
a  is  to  come."  we  recognize  every  blessing, 
past,  present,  and  future,  as  resulting  from 
their  united  operation. 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  then  is  the  Lord   I 
Almighty — Holy  in  creation,  in  redemption, 
in  sanctification — Holy  in  glory,  in  men 
justice — Holy  in  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness— Holy  Father,  Holy  Son,  Holy  Spirit. 

Now,  therefore,  to  the  King  eternal,   im 
mortal,  invisible,  three  Persons  and  mu-  God 
be  ascribed,  as  is  most   due,  all   honour  and 
glory,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion.  In 
forth  and  for  ever.     Amen. 
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1  Cob.  ii.  9. 

//  is  icritten.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  Otfd  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him. 


IT  is  characteristic  of  man,  as  distinguished 
from  other  inhabitants  of  this  lower  world, 
that  he  extends  his  views  and  his  desires  be- 
yond the  objects  immediately  before  him ; 
that  he  is  endowed  with  an  excursive  faculty, 
continually  ranging  out  of  the  sphere  wherein 
the  body  is  confined,  not  limited  in  its  views 
to  the  present  moment,  or  even  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  existence;  but  whose  delight  it 
is  to  retrace  the  past,  to  anticipate  the  future, 
to  search  after  objects  imperceptible  to  the 
outward  senses,  and  to  soar  into  those  regions 
of  conjecture  and  imagination,  which  to  all 
inferior  creatures  are  totally  precluded  as 
sources  of  enjoyment  or  expectation. 

The  very  existence  of  such  a  faculty  seems 
i  i3 
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to  afford  a  strong  presumptive  evidence,  that 
thi>  world  only  is  not  to  be  the  limit  of  our 
existence.  Its  direct  tendency  is  to  excite 
aspirations  after  some  higher  state  of  l>eing, 
adapted  to  a  fuller  exercise  of  its  powers. 
And  since  there  appears  to  be  no  other  pro- 
pensity inherent  to  us  for  which  some  provi- 
sion is  not  made  by  our  beneficent  Creator, 
the  inference  is  almost  unavoidable,  that  this 
ardent  desire  of  looking  beyond  things  tem- 
poral, and  exploring  the  mysteries  of  the  in- 
visible world,  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  us 
in  vain.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  nothing  in  our 
present  state  affords  the  means  of  satisfying 
this  intellectual  appetite,  this  hunger  and 
thirst  after  things  spiritual  and  eternal,  which 
is  perpetually  craving  what  by  nature  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain. 

St.  Paul,  in  the  passage  introductory  to  the 
words  of  the  text,  dilates  upon  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  "  the  wisdom  of  this  world"  to  give 
us  an  insight  into  those  mysterious  and  sub- 
lime truths  which  the  Christian  revelation 
sets  before  us;  and  he  disclaims  all  preten- 
sions, on  his  own  part,  to  ground  them  upon 
any  discoveries  of  human  knowledge.  "  How- 
"  beit,"  says  he,  "  we  speak  wisdom  among 
"  them  that  are  perfect ;  yet  not  the  wisdom 
"  of  this  world :  hut  we  speak  the  wisdom  of 
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**  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom 
ic  which  God  ordained  hefore  the  world  unto 
"  our  glory,  which  none  of  the  princes  of  this 
"  world  knew  :" — u  but  as  it  is  written,  Eye 
u  hatli  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
"entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
"  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them   that 
u  love  him."     This,  as   well  as  the  parallel 
passage  in  the  prophet  Isaiah",  is  applicable 
to  the  whole  Christian  dispensation,  as  a  ma- 
nifestation of  God's  love  to  mankind  which 
no  human  research  could  have  discovered,  no 
human  imagination  have  conceived.  But  with 
peculiar  force  it  may  be  understood  to  have 
reference  to  the  unspeakable  enjoyments  re- 
served for  the  righteous  in  a  future  state; 
these  being  "the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
"  pared  for  them  that  love  him ;"  the  things 
also  which  the  heart  of  man  most  eagerly  de- 
sires to  know,  but  which  hitherto  no  eye  hath 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  any  powers  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  have  been  able  to  apprehend. 
If,  indeed,  (as  is  most  evident,)  unenlightened 
reason  has  never  yet  been  able  satisfactorily 
to  resolve  even   the  great  general  question, 
whether  there  be  a  future  state ;  still  less  can 
it  decide  any  particular  questions  relative  to 
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that  .state,  its  mode  of  existence,  its  enjoy- 
ments or  sufferings,  its  duration  or  extent. 
On  these  points  all  is  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty, till  light  breaks  in  upon  them  from 
the  source  of  light  and  perfection,  the  re- 
vealed word  of  God.  To  the  oracles,  then,  of 
holy  writ  we  must  bend  our  steps  for  the  de- 
sired information. 

Yet  even  here  let  us  beware  of  indulging 
extravagant  expectationa  Though  the  Gos- 
pel unequivocally  assures  us  of  a  future  state, 
and  represents  the  happiness  of  the  righteous 
in  that  state  in  terms  which  leave  us  nothing 
either  to  ask  or  to  desire  more  than  is  pro- 
mised ;  yet  its  specific  enjoyments  are  to  be 
collected  rather  from  figurative  and  inci- 
dental expressions,  than  from  explicit  and 
direct  declarations.  It  guards,  indeed,  effec- 
tually against  the  fables  of  Paganism  and  the 
reveries  of  a  licentious  imagination  ;  but  it 
restrains  inordinate  curiosity,  iiiterj>osmg  an 
awful  veil  between  this  world  and  the  i 
and  forbidding  us  to  attempt  the  removal  of 
it  by  unhallowed  hands.  Approaching  the 
subject,  therefore,  with  that  humility  and  re- 
nt ial  awe  which  it  ever  ought  to  inspire, 
lei  US  view  it  uninfluenced  by  any  j)resumj>- 
tuous  desire  to  look  beyond  what  is  clearly 
ded :  content,  on  this  as  on  every 
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subject   of  spiritual    research,  to  **  walk   by 
"  faith,  not  by  sight.*' 

1.  First,  then,  the  Scriptures  distinctly  re- 
veal to  us,  that  in  that  blessed  state  which 
the  people  of  God  are  hereafter  to  inherit, 
they  shall  no  longer  be  subject  to  any  kind 
u\' rril.  "God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
"  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
*  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
44  there  be  any  more  painV  At  once  this 
seems  to  transport  us  to  u  the  haven  where 
**  we  would  be ;"  since,  although  it  be  a  ne- 
gative description  of  bliss,  it  conveys  to  our 
ideas  an  inestimable  measure  of  substantial 
good.  The  happiest  lot  that  can  fall  to  man 
in  this  earthly  state  is  checquered  with  griefs, 
]m  rplcxitics,  and  troubles.  Every  one  expe- 
rienced in  human  life  is  ready  to  echo  Job's 
complaint,  "  Man  is  born  to  trouble,  as  the 
•*  sparks  fly  upward'."  In  this  respect  there 
is  *  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the 
"  wicked  V  and  were  there  nothing  to  expect 
beyond  this,  many  a  righteous  man  might  be 
tempted,  as  David  was,  to  say.  •*  Then  have  I 
"  eleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed  my 
"  hands  in  innoeencyp."  The  exclusion,  there- 
fore, of  evil  of  every  kind,  natural  or  moral, 


*  Rev.  xxi.  4.  c  Job  v.  7.  d  Eccles.  ix.  7. 

c  Psalm  Ixxiii.  13. 
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from  the  state  of  the  blessed  hereafter,  is  that 
circumstance  which,  in  our  first  contempla- 
tion of  it,  most  forcibly  arrests  the  attention. 
That  there  *'  rcmaincth  a  rest  for  the  people 
"of  God V  where  "the  wicked  cease  from 
'*  troubling*,*'  and  nothing  can  enter  to  create 
disquietude,  imports  at  least  a  degree  of  per- 
fection in  happiness  which  none  can  hope  to 
n  nlize  in  the  present  life. 

But  this  exemption  from  evil  is  far  from 
being  all  that  we  are  led  to  anticipate.  Dfc- 
tinct  intimations  are  given  of  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  all  our  faculties,  mental  and  corpo- 
real ;  that  our  bodies  shall  be  glorified,  01 
wills  and  affections  purified,  our  intellect! 
powers  enlarged,  and  disencumbered  froi 
many  impediments  which  now  restrain  ai 
embarrass  their  operations. 

l2.  Speaking  of  the  resurrection  of 
body,  St.  Paul  says,  "  It  is  sown  in  corru] 
-  tion,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption  :  it  is  sowi 
"in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory:  it 
"sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power:  it 
"  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spi- 
ritual bodyb."  Elsewhere  he  more  brief  1) 
affirms  the  same ;  "  Christ  shall  chunge  our 
"  vile  body,   that  it  may   be  fashioned  like 
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u  unto  his  glorious  body*."  In  similar  terms 
St.  John  expresses  himself;  "Beloved,  it  doth 
"not  yet  appear  what  we  .shall  be;  but  we 
"  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall 
u  be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  isk." 
These  expressions,  though  they  convey  no 
distinct  image  of  what  our  glorified  bodies 
shall  he,  certify  us  of  two  essential  points,  the 
identity  of  the  IkkIv  before  and  after  its  re- 
surrection, and  the  great  change  it  is  never- 
theless to  undergo  in  its  advancement  from 
one  state  to  the  other. 

That  such  an  identity  shall  be  preserved 
as  will  still  appropriate  it  to  one  and  the 
same  individual  person  in  both  states,  and 
that  the  soul,  to  which  it  is  to  be  re-united, 
shall  be  conscious  of  that  sameness  may  with 
Certainty  l)e  inferred  from  St.  Paul's  mode  of 
expression  ;  nor  indeed  can  the  notion  of  a 
resurrection  be  made  fully  intelligible  with- 
out it.  When  the  Apostle  says  of  the  body, 
that  it  is  sown  or  buried  in  one  state,  and 
raised  in  another,  he  evidently  describes  the 
same  thing  under  different  circumstances; 
and  he  still  more  expressly  adds,  "  This  cor- 
'*  ruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
u  mortal  must  put  on  immortality :" — this 
corruptible  and  this  mortal,  this  which  we 
'  Pl.il .  iii.  21.  k  1  John  iii.  «. 
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now  have,  shall  he  endowed  with  incorruptibl 
qualities,  and  enter  upon  a  .state  of  perfection 
entirely  different  from  that  in  which  it  now 
exists.  Now  it  is  subject  to  wants  and  weak- 
nesses, to  pain,  and  sickness,  and  death,  and 
many  other  humiliating  contingencies :  but 
it  shall  be  raised  free  from  these.  Now  it  is 
a  natural  body,  subject  to  decay;  then  it  shall 
become  spiritual  in  its  qualities  and  opera- 
tions; it  shall  be  raised  in  incorrupt  ion,  in 
glory,  in  power.  The  change,  however,  which 
the  body  shall  then  undergo  is,  from  these 
very  expressions,  no  less  certain  than  the 
sameness  of  the  body  that  shall  arise.  Dif- 
ferent it  will  be,  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
plant  which  springs  from  the  seed  is  different 
from  the  seed  itself.  But  as  to  every  seed  is 
given  its  own  body ;  so  to  every  human  soul 
now  in  the  keeping  of  its  Creator  shall  be 
given  at  the  resurrection  its  own  body,  what- 
ever transformation  it  may  undergo.  Re- 
specting the  nature  of  that  transformation  it 
is  useless  to  inquire.  God  hath  not  revealed 
it.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  increase  of  our 
faith  or  hope  that  we  should  know  it.  Suffi- 
cient is  it  that  we  are  assured  it  shall  be 
above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think ;  that  the 
word  of  God  is  pledged  for  this ;  and  that 
nothing  is  revealed  concerning  it  which  it 
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not  in  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  accom- 
plish. 

S.  Similar  observations  apply  to  that  en- 
largement of  our  intcUrttini!  powers,  and  of 
our  sphere  of  knowledge  which  is  prom 
to  us  in  a  future  state.  St.  Paul  states  this  in 
very  impressive  terms:  u  Now  we  see  through 
**  a  glass  darkly  ;  but  then  face  to  face.  No* 
"  we  know  in  part;  but  then  shall  we  know 
"  even  as  also  we  are  known."  In  what  par- 
ticular attainments  this  knowledge  will  con- 
sist, is  no  where  revealed ;  neither  do  we 
know  on  what  objects  the  human  intellect 
may  then  be  employed.  Doubtless,  it  is  of 
spiritual  knowledge,  (the  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  perfections  and  of  those  truths  relat- 
ing to  them  which  at  present  we  can  but  par- 
tially and  indistinctly  apprehend,)  that  this 
promise  is  chiefly  to  be  understood.  Yet, 
judging  from  the  vast  variety  of  other  know- 
ledge which  even  in  the  present  life  is  within 
our  reach,  and  from  the  exquisite  gratifica- 
tion which  the  attainment  of  it  seldom  fails 
to  produce,  we  may  not  unreasonably  conjec- 
ture that  an  infinitely  wider  range  of  objects 
will  then  be  presented  to  our  view,  and  many 
new  truths  unfolded  to  us,  together  with 
higher  faculties  of  perception  and  intuition, 

'  1  Cor.  x'.ii.  12. 
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to  enable  us  more  readily  to  apprehend  tliein. 
Of  enjoyments  originating  in  such  sources  it 
may  truly  be  said,  not  only  that  "  eye  hath 
"  not  seen  nor  ear  heard"  them,  but  that  it 
has  never  yet  "  entered  into  the  heart"  of 
man  to  conceive  them. 

4.  With  these  sublimer  expectations,  ho 
ever,  are  also  intermingled  in  the  saered 
writings  others  more  level  to  ordinary  a  pyx 
hensions,  and  more  immediately  addressed  to 
our  mrial  feelings.  Of  such  feelings  all  are 
more  or  less  susceptible.  All  are  in  some 
degree  .sensible  how  much  their  happiness 
here  depends  upon  being  associated  with 
those  they  love;  with  those  whose  teinj>ers, 
habits,  and  dispositions  are  congenial  with 
their  own,  or  who  by  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
relationship  are  mutually  endeared  to  each 
other.  In  these  respects,  what  u  revealed  to 
us  concerning  the  world  to  come  ia  adapted 
to  take  strong  hold  on  our  affections. 

An    intimation,,    indeed,   is   given    by    < 
blessed   Saviour,  that   our   earthly    relation- 
ships will  then  so  far  <  no  longer  to 
exact  from   us  the  same   duties  which    now 
subsist  between  them.     But  it  by  no  mea: 
necessarily  follows,  that  the  persona]   aft* 
tions  resulting  from  them  will  be  extinguish- 
ed. Rather  does  there  seem  reason  to  believe, 
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that  in  that  state  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  enjoyment  will  arise  from  a  revival  of  those 
DON  and  virtuous  sentiments  which  here  at- 
tach us  to  each  other,  and  from  a  recollection 
of  those  closer  ties,  the  separation  of  which 
rusts,  even  to  the  firmest  Christian,  a  pang 
hard  to  be  endured.  David  says  of  the  be- 
loved child  that  he  had  lost,  "  I  shall  go  to 
**  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me'V  Our 
Lord  promises  to  his  Apostles  a  renewal  of 
personal  intercourse  with  Him  in  the  man- 
sions of  his  Father: — "I  go  to  prepare  a 
"  place  for  you,  that  where  I  am,  ye  may  1  >e 
"  also  "."  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  Thessalonians 
"  not  to  sorrow  as  men  which  have  no  hope" 
for  their  departed  friends,  but  to  "  comfort 
"  one  another*'  with  the  expectation  of  a  joy- 
ful resurrection  "  together  with  them  ","  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord.  These  are  strong  con- 
firmations of  a  hope  so  congenial  with  our 
best  natural  feelings  that  it  cannot  easily  be 
relinquished.  Yet  with  respect  to  this  ex- 
pectation, it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  nothing  unholy,  nothing  discordant,  will 
be  permitted  to  sully  the  purity  or  disturb 
tlic  peace  of  those  heavenly  mansions.  All 
must   \xi  purified  by  faith,  and  perfected  by 

m  2  Sam.  xii.  23.  "  John  xiv.  2,  3.  •  1  Thess. 
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HBfntiniT  and  obedience,  before    they  can 
facume  " meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  hea- 

|j    inheritance/*     No  jarring    passi. 

no  lelfisb   interests,  no  impure  desires,  will 

there  find  admittance.     Love,  joy,  peace,  the 

Messed  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  can  alone  abide 

in  the  presence  of  God.    The  congregation 

of  the  righteous  will  there  consist,  not  only 

of  ■  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect**1  but 

of  the   angels  of  heaven,  and   even   of  our 

Lord  himself.     Whatever  hope,  therefore.  Me 

may  cherish  of  a  re-union  with  tin  love, 

must  be  grounded  on  the  care  we  take  to  fbc 

our  affections  on  Mich  as  are  ]iio>t  deserving 

of  them,  and  to  promote  both  their  salvation 

and  our  own.  by  adorning  the  '•doctrine  of 

u  God  our  Saviour  in  all  thii 

5.  Another  point  deserving  of  notice  in 
our  contemplation  of  a  future  state,  is  the  in- 
timation given  us,  that  in  that  state  there 
will  be  degrees  of  reward  and  bliss  propor- 
tionate to  our  spiritual  advancement  in  ihfcfl 
present  state  of  trial  and  probation.  This 
might  be  inferred  from  our  Lord  ! ora- 

tion to  his  Apostles,  "In  my  Father's  house 
u  are  many  mansions p."  It  is  more  distinctly 
represented  in  the  parable  of  the  talents, 
where  one  is   made  a   ruler  over   ten   eh 

p  John  xiv.  2. 
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another  over  five ;  and  on  another  occasion, 
when  he  states,  that  one  shall  receive  a  pro- 
phet's reward  ;  another,  a  righteous  man's  re- 
ward ;  and  that  he  who  gives  a  cup  of  cold 
water  only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  shall  in 
no  wise  lose  his  reward q.  St.  Paul  likens 
the  different  degrees  of  glory  which  the 
blessed  shall  enjoy,  to  the  different  degrees  of 
splendor  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  "  one  star 
"  differeth  from  another r."  Again  he  says, 
"  He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also 
"  sparingly ;  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully 
"  shall  reap  also  bountifully  \"  St.  Peter  ex- 
horts the  faithful  to  abound  in  every  Chris- 
tian grace,  that  "so  an  entrance  may  be  min- 
"  istered  unto  them  abundantly  into  the  ever- 
'*  lasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
u  Jesus  Christ l."  What  greater  encourage- 
ment can  there  be  to  "go  on  unto  perfec- 
"  tion  r"  in  our  Christian  course,  and  to  be 
"  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
"  forasmuch  as  we  know  that  our  labour  shall 
*  not  be  in  vain  w  ?"  At  the  same  time  we 
are  authorized  to  "comfort  the  feeble-mind- 
"  ed"  with  the  assurance  that  an  ample  re- 
compense is  laid  up  for  all  the  true  disciples 
of  Christ ;   since  though  there  are  different 

q  Matt.  x.  41,  4Ji.         '  1  Cor.  xv.  41.         •  %  Cor.  ix.  6. 
«  2  Pel.  i.  11.  v  Hebr.  vi.  1.  •  1  Cor.  xv.  58. 
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degrees  of  glory  to  be  obtained,  none 
fall  short  of  happiness  perfect  in  its  kind, 
and  more  than  commensurate  even  to  the 
desires  or  expectations  of  the  possessor.  No 
occasion  of  strife  or  envying,  of  repining  or 
dissatisfaction,  can  possibly  take  place,  where 
every  heart  and  voice  will  l>e  ready  to  t« 
that  u  God  is  justified  in  his  saying,  and  clear 
"  when  he  is  judged  \" 

6.  This  leads  to  another  circumstance  made 
known  to  us,  in  which  all  are  equally  con- 
cerned. All  to  whom  the  gates  of  heaven 
shall  be  opened  will  partake  of  that  beatific 
vision,  as  it  has  been  called  ;  that  transcen- 
dent bliss,  which  will  How  from  a  more  im- 
mediate perception  of  the  Divine  presence, 
and  a  more  sensible  manifestation  of  the  Di- 
vine perfections  than  can  be  experienced  in 
our  earthly  state : — "  we  shall  see  him  as  be 
"  is  V  and  "  shall  know  even  as  we  are 
"  known  V*  Some  foretaste  of  this  1  diss  ap- 
pears to  have  been  vouchsafed  to  St.  Paul, 
when  in  B  vision  he  was  admitted  to  a  trans- 
ient perception  of  glories  which  be  declared 
it  to  be  "  not  lawful,"  or  rather  not  possible, 
for  a  man  to  utter".  On  the  nature  of  ibis 
enjoyment,  however,  it  is  fruitless  to  specu- 


*  Ps.  li.  4. 
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late ;  nor  may  we  presume  to  think  or  .speak 
of  it  but  with  the  deepest  reverence,  sup- 
pressing all  vain  imaginations  concerning  it, 
and  waiting  with  patience  our  appointed  time 
for  being  admitted  to  any  share  in  its  parti- 
cipation. 

7.  Lastly,  to  these  several  intimations  re- 
specting the  future  condition  of  the  right- 
eous, is  added  that  which  heightens  every 
one  of  them  beyond  our  utmost  conception, 
the  certainty  that,  in  whatever  its  specific  en- 
joyments may  consist,  they  will  be  eternal. 
This  it  is  which  gives  their  fullest  and 
highest  value  to  all  our  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions.  Without  this,  however  excpiisite  might 
be  the  enjoyment,  it  would  want  one  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  real  happiness ;  since  the 
more  jx'rfect  the  enjoyment,  the  more  pain- 
ful would  be  the  prospect  of  its  coming  to  an 
end.  On  the  other  hand,  any  degree  of  good, 
unmixed  with  evil,  derives  an  inestimable  va- 
lue from  the  certainty  that  it  will  never  be 
taken  away.  The  great  moral  argument 
that  we  derive  from  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  is,  indeed,  grounded  chiefly  on  this  as- 
surance. We  dissuade  men  from  pursuing 
"  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season."  by  .setting 
before  them  joys  imperishable  and  unceas- 
ing.    We  exhort  them  to  "make  to  them- 
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u  selves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrigh 
"  eousness,  that  they  may  receive  them  in 
"  everlasting  habitations h"  We  comfort  then 
under  the  pressure  of  the  heaviest  afflictions, 
by  reminding  them  that  "  the  sufferings  of 
"  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
"  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  r 


01 

s 


11  vealed   in   usV  and   that  their  compara- 
tively "light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a 
"  moment,  shall  work  for  them  a  far  more 
"  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  V 
Thus  the  doctrine  meets  us  on  every  occasioi 
whether  of  adversity  or  prosperity,  urging 
with  an   importunity  not  to   be  resist .  il, 
"  make  our  calling  and  election  sure." 

Such  is  the  project  presented  to  us 
holy  writ  of  the  condition  of  the  blessed  i 
the  world  to  come.  In  the  representati< 
given  of  it,  will  be  found  nothing  to  sin 
the  intellectual  or  the  moral  feelings  of  tl 
most  considerate  and  sober-minded,  nolli 
to  give  even  a  momentary  excitement  to  a  li- 
centious imagination.  Here  are  no  voluptuous 
dreams  of  a  Mahometan  paradise,  no  puerile 
fables  of  Elysium,  no  Bacchanalian  revelries, 
no  mystical  follies  or  extravaganeies.  Every- 
thing bespeaks  its  Author  to  be  holy,  just, 
and  good  ;  every  thing  is  worthy  of  1  lim  who 

h  Luke  xvi.  9.  c  Rom.  viii.  18.  «•  2  Cor.  it. 
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is  "of  purer  eyes  than  to  Ixmold  iniquity;" 
every  thing  tends  to  elevate  the  affections, 
to  enlarge  the  understanding,  to  improve  the 
heart. 

To  unfold  the  practical  application  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings  would  be  an  inex- 
haustible undertaking.  There  is  no  part  of 
human  conduct  that  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  its  influence ;  not  a  thought,  word,  or 
deed,  that  is  independent  of  its  operation. 
It  moreover  teaches  us  what  we  are  too  apt 
to  overlook,  the  real  intrinsic  value  of  this 
life,  as  intended  to  qualify  us  for  a  better. 
It  warns  us,  not  only  to  endure  with  patience 
our  continuance  here,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances of  discouragement  or  depression  ; 
but  to  be  thankful  also  for  such  a  prolonga- 
tion of  our  existence  as  may  afford  us  oppor- 
tunities of  progressive  advancement  towards 
Christian  perfection,  and  consequently  of  ob- 
taining a  more  excellent  reward.  At  the 
same  time  it  admonishes  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  to  be  so  tenacious  of  the  present 
life  as  to  be  reluctant  to  quit  it  whenever  it 
shall  please  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the 
issues  of  life  and  death,  to  call  us  to  our  rest. 
Whether  of  longer  or  of  shorter  duration, 
this  life  will  always  be  sufficient,  if  rightly 
applied,  for  its  great  ultimate  purpose,  that 
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of  "  working  out  our  salvation,"  and  securing 
our  inheritance  in  life  eternal.  Nor  does 
tli is  apply  only  to  the  prospect  of  our  own 
dissolution.  The  same  consideration  is  power- 
ful above  all  others,  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
loss  of  those  who  are  most  dear  to  us,  when 
we  are  able  to  cherish  a  well-grounded  hope 
that  they  are  gone  before  us  to  endless  joy 
and  felicity.  Painful  as  the  separation  may 
be,  we  feel  it  almost  too  selfish  an  emotion  to 
murmur  at  their  deliverance  from  a  state  of 
trial  and  of  peril,  to  one  in  which  they  are 
even  now  among  the  souls  of  the  faithful, 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect, 
awaiting  their  ■'  perfect  consummation  and 
"  bliss,  both  in  body  and  soul,"  when,  at  the 
final  coming  of  their  Lord,  they  shall  be 
received  into  his  "  eternal  and  everlasting 
"  glory." 

Here,  then,  is  a  never-failing  encourage- 
ment to  alacrity  in  the  performance  of  every 
duty,  to  fortitude  and  firmness  under  every 
trial  and  trouble,  to  full  confidence  and  tru 
in  God  under  all  the  changes  and  chances  of 
this  mortal  life.  Here  too  is  the  grand  mo- 
tive for  steadfast  resistance  to  our  spiritual 
adversaries,  with  whatever  temptations  they 
may  assail  us;  and  for  "continuing  Christ^ 
il  faithful    soldiers    and    servants    unto    our 
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"  lives'  end."  "  Every  one  that  hath  this 
**  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself  even  as  He 
"  is  pure e."  Knowing  that  He  who  hath 
a  left  us  an  ensample  that  we  should  follow 
"  his  steps,"  hath  also  purchased  for  us  a 
"  recompense  of  great  reward,"  all  other  con- 
siderations will  be  regarded  but  as  dust  in 
the  balance.  "  Where  our  treasure  is,  there 
"  will  our  hearts  be  also f." 

«  1  John  iii.  3.  f  Matth.  vi.  21. 
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2  Corinthians  v.  11. 

Knowing  therefore  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we 
persuade  men. 


WHEN  we  set  before  men  the  proofs  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  a  future  state,  we 
have  to  contend  with  every  prejudice  that 
can  arise  from  a  reluctance  to  believe  in  the 
punishments  denounced  against  evil  doers. 
If  nothing  but  the  expectation  of  happiness 
were  included  in  the  prospect  of  that  state, 
there  might  be  little  difficulty  in  the  removal 
of  any  doubts  concerning  it.  But  the  liabi- 
lity to  sufferings  no  less  certain,  and  no  less 
permanent,  than  the  enjoyments  which  are 
set  before  them,  is  perhaps  the  most  irre- 
moveable  of  all  obstacles  to  the  reception  of 
the  doctrine. 

This,  however,  is  a  question  not  to  be  de- 
cided by  such  prepossessions,  nor  by  any  ab- 
stract notions  of  what  we  may  conceive  it  be- 
fitting  that   infinite   wisdom   and   goodness 
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should  ordain.  Divine  authority  alone  can 
determine  it.  Yet  thus  far  we  might  ven- 
ture abstractedly  to  reason  upon  the  subject, 
that  if  happiness  be  the  just  recompense  of 
faith  and  obedience,  unhappiness  must  be 
less  the  recompense  of  unbelief  and  diso 
dience.  The  great  moral  evidence  of  a 
tare  state,  apart  from  Revelation,  resul 
from  the  imperfect  retribution  that  takes 
place  in  this  present  life.  Vice  and  virtue, 
obedience  and  disobedience,  do  not  here  re- 
ceive their  full  deserts  :  and  hence  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  hereafter  the  imperfection  wi 
be  remedied.  Consistency  seems  to  require 
that  this  should  take  place  impartially  on 
either  side;  and  wherever  the  belief  of  fu- 
ture retribution  has  taken  root,  this  conse- 
quence appears  to  have  been  uniformly  ad- 
mitted. To  separate  the  one  from  the  other, 
or  to  shrink  from  the  acceptance  of  a  doc- 
trine pregnant  with  consequences  so  momen- 
tous, upon  grounds  altogether  unstable  and 
precarious,  betrays  weakness  rather  than 
sound  discernment,  and  may  be  perilous  in 
the  extreme. 

The  Apostle,  it  appears  from  the  words  of 
the  text,  would  not  suffer  the  effect  of  this 
doctrine  to  be  weakened  tlu'ough  a  mistaken 
tenderness  for   the   feelings  of  his  hearers. 
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*•  We  must  rill  appear,"  says  he,  u  before  the 
"  judgment-seat  of  Christ :  that  every  one 
"  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body, 
"  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it 
"  be  good  or  bad.  Knowing  therefore  the 
"  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men."  A 
t  powerful  instrument  of  j>ersiiasion  it 
unquestionably  is ;  a  truth,  which  when  onee 
( -tahlished  on  the  authority  of  Revelation,  is 
not  to  be  eluded  by  any  arts  of  sophistry,  or 
put  down  by  human  reasoning.  And  al- 
though of  the  miseries,  no  less  than  of  the 
joys  of  the  world  to  come,  it  may  truly  be 
said,  "  Bye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
44  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
"  man  to  conceive  them  ;"  yet  so  much  may 
be  collected  on  the  subject  from  sacred  writ, 
as  to  make  every  one  who  is  not  "  past  fcel- 
"  ing"  tremble  at  the  thought  of  acquiring  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  them  from  his 
own  experience.  Taking,  then,  the  Scrip- 
tures for  our  guide,  let  us  approach  this  fear- 
ful subject,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  some  in 
sight  into  those  regions  of  il  indignation  and 
"  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish"  which  are 
revealed  to  us  as  prepared  for  the  impenitent 
and  incorrigible,  and  to  be  their  final  and  ir- 
reversible portion. 

1.  As  in  delineating  the  happiiiewof  a  fu- 
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ture  state  we  first  considered  it  as  a  state  of 
exemption  from  evil  of  every  kind ;  so  in 
enumerating  the  future  woes  that  await  the 
wicked,  our  first  attention  is  drawn  to  their 
total  exclusion  from  the  comforts  of  the  Di- 
vine presence,  and  from  all  the  pure  and  per- 
fect enjoyments  attendant  upon  the  state  of 
the  blessed.  u  The  Son  of  man  will  gather 
"  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend' :' 
and  his  sentence  to  the  impenitent  and  incor- 
rigible will  be,  "  I  know  you  not;  depart  from 
"  me,  ye  cursed b."  From  the  abodes  of  the 
righteous  will  be  excluded  all  pain,  sorrow, 
and  disquietude;  from  those  of  the  wick< 
will  be  excluded  all  that  can  mitigate  pain, 
alleviate  sorrow,  or  soothe  disquietude.  Tin? 
is  a  degree  of  misery,  of  which  none,  perhaps, 
in  this  present  state  can  form  an  adequate 
conception.  In  this  life  even  the  most  wick- 
ed seem  not  to  be  entirely  debarred  from  a 
participation  of  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  the 
righteous ;  since  both  the  tares  and  the  wheat 
grow  together  until  the  harvest;  and  the 
same  sun  shines  on  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
on  the  thankful  and  the  evil.  The  only  re- 
semblance here  approaching  to  such  a  state 
appears  to  be  that  of  a  wretched  sinner  at  the 
close  of  life,  when  all  the  scenes  of  this  world 
I  Matt-  xiii.  41.  b  Matt.  xxv.  41. 
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are  vanishing  from  his  sight,  and  he  is  just 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  judgment  impend- 
ing over  him ;  "  his  soul  refusing  comfort," 
and  finding  "  no  help  for  him  in  his  God." 
This  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  foretaste  of  what 
the  wicked  shall  endure  when  for  ever  cut  off 
from  all  access  to  Him  who  is  the  Fountain  of 
goodness,  the  refuge  of  the  distressed,  the 
consolation  of  the  penitent,  the  support  and 
joy  of  the  faithful.  The  hope  of  redemption 
will  then  have  utterly  vanished.  The  time 
of  mediation  and  intercession  will  be  past. 
Penitence  will  avail  nothing.  Sin,  the  sting 
of  death,  will  still  remain,  with  no  means  of 
its  removal;  while  tin.-  sense  of  their  discon- 
solate condition  will  be  inconceivably  height- 
ened by  the  contrast  presented  to  their 
thoughts  between  the  joys  they  have  for- 
feited and  the  doom  to  which  they  are  con- 
signed. To  know  that  "  life  and  death,  bless- 
a  ing  and  cursing,  have  been  set  before  them," 
and  that  their  sad  destiny  is  the  result  of 
their  own  perverseness,  is  in  itself  a  consider- 
ation sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  mind  with 
the  bitterness  of  self-reproach. 

2.  But,  secondly,  this  will  be  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  continuance  of  those  evil  dispo- 
sitions which  we  are  assured  the  wicked  will 
earn'  with  them  into  the  other  world.     The 
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punishments  of  a  future  state  will  fail  up© 
those  only  who  have  proved  themselves  i 
curably  wicked,  "  past  feelings"  "  given  ov 
"to  a  reprobate   mind'1;"   and   who,   con 
quently,  will  go  into  that  state  with  tem- 
pers  and    inclinations   incapable   of  amend 
ment.      These  hateful  qualities  will   still 
main, and  will  be  their  own  tormentors.  "H 
"  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still :  and 
"he   that  is   filthy,  let  him   he   filthy  still; 
"  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righte- 
*  ous  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be 
"  holy  still.     And,  behold,  I  come  quickly ; 
"  and   my    reward    is    with    me,   to    give 
'•  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be*. 
Therefore,  as  the  rewards  of  the  righteous 
will  partly  consist  in  carrying  on  and  perfect- 
ing those  good  dispositions,  which  by  God's 
grace  they  had  cultivated  here ;  so  shall  the 
sufferings  of  the  wicked  be  in  part  effi 
by  the  continuance  and  the  increase  of  those 
evil   passions   and   propensities   which    I 
here  are  a  constant  source  of  disquietude  and 
torment.     Envy,  hatred,  malice,  rage,  di 
pointment,  operating,  perhaps,  upon  a  quicker 
sensibility,  and  continually  awakened  by  sur- 
rounding objects,  cannot  but  excessively  ag- 
gravate the  burthen  of  unavailing   remo 
c  Eph.  iv.  19.  d  Rom.  i.  28.  «  Rev.  xxii.  12. 
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To  subdue  these  emotions  will  then  be  im- 
possible. The  spirit  of  God  will  no  longcfe 
"  strive  with  them."  Their  faith  will  be  that 
of  the  devils,  »  who  believe  and  tremble  :'" 
not  that  which  "  worketh  by  love"  to  God  or 
man.  They  will  feel  the  sorrow  that  "  work- 
"  eth  death ;"  not  that  which  ■  worketh  re- 
"  pentance  not  to  be  repented  of."  They  will 
become  victims  of  despair;  despair,  arising 
from  the  impossibility  of  retrieving  what  is 
lost,  or  of  being  lilicrated  from  the  evil  that 
is  come  upon  them. 

'.'>.  Thirdly,  in  addition  to  this  mental  an- 
guish, f'r.iif'ul  intimations  are  given  in  scri]>- 
ture  of  bodily  sufferings  also.  ■  Kvcry  nm •/' 
says  St.  Paul,  u  shall  receive  the  thing!  done 
3  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done, 
9.  whether  it  be  good  or  bad';"  that  is,  (as 
some  distinguished  expositors  interpret  it,) 
he  shall  receive  in  his  body  the  reward  of  his 
good  or  evil  deeds:  in  other  words,  he  shall 
participate  in  corporal  enjoyments  or  corporal 
sufferings.  The  precise  nature  of  these  suf- 
ferings is  no  where  revealed,  nor  do  we  know 
what  change  the  body  will  undergo,  to  pre- 
pare it  for  such  retribution.  But  those  tre- 
mendous expressions,  "  the  lake  of  fire  and 
"  brimstone  f  "  the  wormthat  dieth  not,  and 
I  2  (or.  v.  10. 
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"  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched;"  u  the  wee] 
"  ing,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth ;' 
whether   literally    or    figuratively   in  tench 
convey   some   meaning  evidently  connecter 
with  the  body :  and  even  the  assurance  tl 
in  the  state  of  future  bliss  "  there  shall  be  n< 
"  more  pain,"  seems  to  imply,  that  in  that 
future  misery  pain  will  be  no  inconsiderabh 
ingredient  of  the  bitter  cup  that  is  to  be  a] 
portioned. 

4.  But,  further,  these  sufferings,  whatev 
they  may  be,  and  whether  of  mind  or  of  bodi 
will  be  unspeakably  heightened  by  unceasii 
intercourse  with  wicked  men,  with  wick< 
spirits,  and  with  the  Evil  One  himself,  tri- 
umphing over  the  victims  of  his  malice.  This 
is  to  be  inferred  from  our  Lord's  declaration 
of  the  sentence  to  be  passed  at  the  day  of 
judgment:  u  Then  shall  he  say  unto  them  on 
"  the  left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed. 
M  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
"  and  his  angels g."  Can  we  picture  to  our- 
selves a  doom  of  greater  wretchedness,  than 
continually  to  associate  with  beings  of  such  a 
description,  assailed  on  all  sides  by  murmur- 
ing and  blasphemy,  by  mutual  reproaches  and 
fruitless  lamentations?  We  know  but  too 
well,  here  on  earth,  how  fertile  are  the  inveu- 
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tioiis  of  tlie  wicked  in  rendering  the  lives 
of  others  no  less  miserable  than  their  own. 
\\  hen  deprived,  therefore,  of  every  other 
source  of  gratification,  what  a  consummation 
of  misery  may  we  not  suppose  them  capable 
of  mutually  inflicting  upon  each  other! 

.").  This,  again,  suggests  another  fearful 
point  of  contrast  between  the  future  condi- 
tion of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  not  to 
be  contemplated  without  the  most  awakening 
emotions.  If  we  are  warranted  in  expecting 
that  a  |>ersonal  recollection  of  each  other  will 
constitute  a  portion  of  the  bliss  in  heaven, 
must  we  not  also  suppose  that  a  similar  re- 
collect ion  will  operate  to  increase  the  misei\ 
of  the  wicked?  In  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus  this  is  very  affectingly  re- 
I'li -ented  by  the  unhappy  sufferer's  pleading 
for  relief  from  tin'  hand  of  Lazarus,  and  his 
entreating  that  a  warning  might  be  sent  to 
his  brethren,  ••  lest  they  also  should  come  into 
"  that  place  of  torment  If.  then,  we  sup- 

pose the  wicked  in  that  state  to  see  and  to 
recollect  those  who  were  most  dear  to  them 
here  OB  earth  brought  into  the  same  con- 
demnation with  themselves,  and  probably 
through  the  influence  of  their  evil  example: 
will  not  this  In-  indeed  filling  up  the  measure 
"  I. ukc  xvi. 
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of  their  suffering;  will  it  not  be  drinking  t 
cup  of  bitterness  to  its  very  dregs  ? 

(i.  The  scriptures,  moreover,  (as  if  to  lea 
nothing  untouched  upon  this  subject  whi 
could  possibly  operate  upon  our  personal 
social  feelings,)  admonish  us  of  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  these  recollect io 
and  adapted  to  make  impression  on  ten 
and  dispositions  of  different  kinds.  u  Some 
"  shall  awake  to  shame  and  everlasting  con 
"  tempt'."  "  The  hope  of  the  hypocrite  shall 
"  perish*1."  "  Every  man's  work  shall  be  made 
M  manifest.  For  the  day  shall  declare  it,  be- 
"  cause  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire;  and  the  tire 
"  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it 
'.*'  The  hidden  things  of  darkness  shall  be 
brought  to  light.  "  The  dead,  small  and  great, 
"  shall  stand  before  God,  and  the  books  shall 
"  be  opened.  And  the  dead  shall  be  judged 
*  out  of  those  things  which  are  written  in  the 
"  books1"."  These  are  considerations  by  which 
many  an  offender  now  triumphant  in  wicked- 
ness, or  practising  it  in  secret  and  saying  that 
no  eye  shall  see  him,  may  be  touched  to  the 
quick.  Does  he  escape  censure  in  this  world? 
has  he  risen  even  to  honour  and  preeminence 
by  his  crimes?  is  he  idolized  by  an  admiring 

■  Dan.  xii.  2.  *  Job  viii.  13.  •  1  Tor.  iii.  13. 
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bat  misjudging  multitude?  lias  he  been  able 
f>\  a  plausible  exterior,  or  adroitness  in  the 
arts  of  dissimulation,  to  make  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  cause,  and  to  win  golden 
opinions  even  from  the  wise  and  good?  what 
will  be  his  recompense  ?  Before  men  and  an- 
gels his  shame  shall  be  proclaimed.  His  "sin 
••  will  surely  find  him  out'."  Nothing  has 
Ijeen  hid  which  shall  not  then  be  known. 
His  degradation  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
height  from  which  he  had  fallen.  His  ex- 
posure will  bring  to  nought  the  depth  of  the 
artifice  by  which  he  had  hoped  for  ever  to 
conceal  the  iniquity  of  his  ways. 

7.  In  considering,  however,  that  revelation 
of  the  righteous  judgments  of  God  which  is 
impending  over  all  who  have  forfeited  the 
hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  it  will  fall  with  equal  weight 
upon  offenders  of  every  description.  Not 
only  would  our  own  notions  of  the  Divine 
equity  incline  us  to  expect  different  degrees 
of  shame  and  suffering  hereafter  for  the 
wicked,  ;is  well  as  of  honum  and  happiness 
for  the  righteous ;  but  the  expectation  is 
lx»rne  out  by  the  intimations  of  holy  writ. 
Our  Lord  warned  the  inhabitants  of  Chora- 
zin  and  Bethsaida,  who  had  heard  the  Goflpd 
■  Numb,  xxxii.  23. 
i.  1  2 
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and  rejected  it.  that  it  would  lie  "  more 
a  lerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the  day 
*  of  judgment  than  for  them0."  Of  those 
who  neglect  the  salvation  ottered  to  them, 
some,  he  tells  us,  "shall  lie  beaten  with  many 
"  stripes,  and  some  with  few1'."  So  justly  will 
the  dealings  of  the  Almighty  with  sinners  be 
apportioned,  as  to  leave  no  room  at  that  great 
day  for  remonstrance  or  complaint.  Nay,  we 
may  well  eoneeive  it  to  be  a  part  even  of  the 
punishment  the  sufferers  themselves  shall  en- 
dure, to  be  conscious  that  it  is  no  more  than 
they  have  amply  deserved ;  so  that  even 
mouth  shall  be  stopped,  and  none  dare  to  ar- 
raign the  equity  of  his  own  sentence,  what- 
ever it  may  be;  every  individual  sinner  being 
constrained  to  acknowledge  his  own  presump- 
tuous  folly  in  disregarding  the  threatened 
penalty,  until  made  sensible  of  it  by  wohil 
experience.  Nevertheless,  let  none  persuade 
themselves  that  any  of  these  judgments  will 
be  so  comparatively  light  as  to  lessen  the 
dread  of  undergoing  them.  For  whether  the 
degree  of  suffering  be  more  or  Less,  still  it 
misery  and  woe  irremediable,  immitigable, 
and  interminable.  This  latter  consideration, 
indeed,  it  is  which  ought  to  dispel  all  illu- 
sions tending  to  disarm   the  doctrine  of  ji 
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terrors,  or  to  lull  tlu-  conscience  into  a  secu- 
rity that  may  be  fatal.  Whatever  may  lx- 
their  diversity  in  other  respects,  the  eternal 
duration  of  the  sufferings  is  that  which  gives 
them  their  severest  poignancy. 

8.  The  passages  of  Scripture  by  which  this 
point  is  established  are  so  numerous,  and  so 
direct  to  the  purpose,  that  we  might  wonder 
at  the  hardiness  of  those  who  can  venture  to 
give  them  any  other  interpretation.  The  fu- 
ture state  of  the  wicked  is  described  as  ■  ever- 
"  lasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
44  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power V 
The  place  of  torment  is  called  "  fire  un- 
•4  quenchable,"  and  "everlasting  fire;"  a  place 
"  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fin  is 
M  not  quenched'."  To  a  person  of  plain  un- 
derstanding, the  attempt  to  set  aside  terms  of 
such  obvious  signification  appears  to  be  hope- 
less. But  we  need  no  other  proof  than  the 
clear  and  unambiguous  expres>ii>n>  of  our 
Lord  himself;  **  these  shall  go  away  into 
**"  everlasting  punishment,  hut  the  righteous 
"  into  life  eternal  V*  Where  can  be  the  dif- 
ference between  rrfr/a.stifiif  nm\  eternal;  terms 
which  are  indeed  rendered  in  the  original  by 
one  and  the  same  word  ?  In  whatever  sense, 
therefore,  we  interpret  that  word  with  respect 

q  2  The««.  i.  9.        '  Mark  ix.  44.       ■  Matt.  xxv.  4fi. 
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to  the  righteous,  in  the  same  must  we  Under- 
stand it  with  reference  to  the  wicked  ;  and 
whatever  tends  to  lessen  its  force  in  tin-  one 
case  will  necessarily  weaken  it  in  the  other. 

As  to  the  speculations  which  even  well- 
intentioned  persons  have  sometimes  hazarded, 
with  a  view  to  establish  the  persuasion  of  a 
final  restoration  of  the  wicked  to  a  state  o 
happiness,  after  a  protracted  and  indefinite 
period  of  suffering ;  or  their  total  annihilation 
when  that  period  shall  have  expired:  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  being  unwarranted  by 
sober  deduction  from  scripture  authorities; 
they  are,  at  the  best,  but  human  conjectures, 
entitled  to  no  implicit  deference,  and  little 
likely  to  repay  the  trouble  of  inquiry.  That 
after  death  "  there  remaineth  no  mure  Steffi- 
tt  fice  for  sin1/'  that  u  where  the  tree  falleth. 
"  there  it  shall  ber;"  that  when  the  final  re- 
surrection and  judgment  shall  have  taken 
place,  our  Lord  "will  deliver  up  the  kingdom 
"  to  the  FatherV'  and  consequently  his  office 
of  Mediator  and  Intercessor  will  thenceforth 
entirely  cease ;  these,  in  addition  to  the  more 
direct  proofs  from  scripture  already  cited, 
sufficiently  indicate  that  after  the  day  o 
judgment  no  change  is  to  be  expected,  either 
in  the  nature  or  the  condition  of  those,  wh 
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ther  righteous  or  wicked,  on  whom  the  sen- 
tence of*  acquittal  or  condemnation  shall  have 
then  been  actually  passed.  Far  better  is  it, 
therefore,  on  such  a  subject,  to  submit  our 
understandings  to  the  simple,  authoritative 
declarations  of  God's  word,  than  to  put  our 
faith  to  hazard  by  listening  to  the  reveries  of 
sceptical  or  inquisitive  persons.  u  the  dis- 
"  puters  of  this  world."  prone  to  reject  what- 
ever is  uncongenial  with  their  own  precon- 
ceptions. More  consonant  is  it  also  with 
Christian  prudence  and  Christian  humility, 
to  expect  and  to  prepare  for  so  tremendous 
an  issue,  than  to  seek  motives  and  reasonings 
for  calling  it  in  question.  Enough  is  revealed 
to  assure  us  that  "  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
"  will  do  right*;"  and  on  that  conviction  let 
our  hopes  and  fears  be  rested,  as  on  a  found- 
ation never  to  be  shaken.  If,  indeed,  these 
awful  realities  are  to  take  place,  what  will 
it  then  avail  us  "  to  contend  with  the  Al- 
"  mighty7;"  to  impeach  his  justice  or  his 
mercy ;  to  plead  our  imperfect  notions  of 
either  in  excuse  for  our  incredulity  or  ne- 
I  ?  Who  will  then  be  able  to  stand 
against  that  rebuke,  "  Are  not  my  ways  equal? 
"  are  not  your  ways  unequal"?" 

<  tat  xviii.  25.       y  Job  xl.  2.  mL  xvii. 
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It  will  .surely  be  our  wisdom  not  to  shrink 
from  Contemplating  this  *  wrath  of  God  re- 
"  vealed  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrigh 
"  eousnessof  men  .''  much  more  not  to  "  tiv. 
"  sure  ftp  unto  ourselves  wrath  against  th 
u  day  of  wrath,  and  revelation  of  the  right- 
"  eous  judgment  of  God*.*  The  aggregate 
of  woes  and  miseries  which  that  judgment 
may  bring  upon  us,  it  is  fearful  indeed  to 
think  upon.  Total  and  final  exclusion  from 
the  cheering  presence  of  God,  our  Creator. 
Redeemer,  and  Sanetilier :  eternal  banish- 
ment from  the  society  of  the  blessed,  and 
from  all  the  enjoyments  prepared  for  them  ; 
hopeless  envy  and  unavailing  remorse;  pains 
of  body  and  anguish  of  mind  ;  raging  pas- 
sions tormenting  their  own  victims,  and  add- 
ing to  the  torment  of  others;  constant  inter 
course  with  beings  miserable  as  themselves 
the  same  sinful  propensities  which  had  bee 
I  heir  delight  here  now  operating  to  tin  i 
continual  punishment  :  their  pride  turned  to 
shame,  their  fame  to  infamy,  their  cunning 
to  folly;  these  are  among  the  sufferings  - 
distinctly  set  before  us.  And  though  there 
may  be  different  degrees  of  this  suffering  ] 
portionate   to  the  case  of  the  individual 
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fender;  yet  the  consideration  that  even  the 
least  of  these  is  irremediable  and  eternal  may 
well  admonish  us  how  "  fearful  a  thing  it  is 
"  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  ." 

11  Knowing,  therefore,  the  terrors  of  the 
"  Lord,  we  persuade  men."  It  is  in  merry 
towards  us  that  these  terrors  are  revealed. 
It  is  to  deter  us  from  sin,  and  to  incite  us  to 
repentance  and  holiness.  For  "  the  wages 
<4  of  sin  is  death."  Death  is  its  necessary 
consequence,  misery  its  genuine  fruit;  and 
the  punishments  annexed  to  it,  whether  in 
this  life  or  the  next,  are  not  merely  the  act 
of  God's  sovereign  will  and  jx)wer,  but  the 
result  of  the  evil  disposition  itself:  so  that 
the  impenitent  and  irreclaimable  cannot  but 
be  miserable.  Nevertheless,  "as  I  live, saith 
"  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
"  death  of  the  flocked;  but  that  the  wicked 
"  should  turn  from  his  way  and  live1:"  and 
these  dreadful  eonsequences  are  set  before 
us,  that  we  may  be  persuaded  to  "  know"  and 
consider,  "in  this  our  day,  the  things  which 
"  bel ong  unto  our  peace,"  before  they  are 
44  hid  from  our  eyese."  Thus  the  goodness. 
no  less  than  the  justice  of  God,  is  displayed 
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in  that  very  circumstance  which  the  evil- 
minded  are  wont  to  represent  as  irreconcile- 
able  with  both. 

Being  apprised  of  these  salutary  truths,  we 
arc  also  made  so  much  the  more  sensible  of 
the  danger  of  sin,  and  of  the  value  of  that 
deliverance  from  it  wrought  by  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  For 
(blessed  be  God !)  it  is  not  every  offence,  nor 
even  the  greatest  offences,  that  can  now  shut 
the  door  of  mercy  against  us.  The  way  of 
life  is  open  to  all  who  with  hearty  repentance 
and  true  faith  turn  unto  the  Lord  their  God. 
And  although  "  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad 
**  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and 
"  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat ' :"'  yet 
are  we  assured  that  "  a  great  multitude  which 
"  no  man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and 
11  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  shall 
"  stand  before  the  throne,  and  before  the 
"  Lamb,  saying,  Salvation  to  our  God  which 
H  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
* '  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever  &." 

Encouraged  by  these  promises  on  the  01 LC 
hand,  and  awed  hy  these  threatenings  on  tii. 
other,  we  shall  l>e  without  excuse  if  we  neg- 
lect to  prepare   for   the  consequences   that 

f  Matth.  vii.  13.  s  Rev.  vii.  9. 
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must  ensue.  Nor  let  the  preparation  be  de- 
layed. "  The  night  cometh,  when  no  man 
«'  can  work  h."  "  Behold,"  therefore,  "  now 
"  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold,  now  is  the 
"  day  of  salvation i." 

•>  John  ix.  4.  "'  2  Cor.  vi.  2. 
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